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SERVICE 


E worked hard to get that service sizzling. 

And it’s winning him games. Interna- 

tional works just as hard to give you 

the service you need to help you win in your 
market. 

International’s highly skilled scientists and 
technicians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ever ready to help you with your problems. In 
its central laboratory International has a pilot 
bake shop that is a perfect replica of a commercial 
bakery. Here International can study any dif- 
ficulties that you have in your own production, 
help you to a solution. 

This is all part of International’s service, 
designed to assure you “the best loaf in your 
market.” 
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Here are the facts about DEVIL'S FOOD KAKE BASE: 





Y CONVENIENCE—Add your own fresh or frozen whole Pillsbury’s large-scale buying and unexcelled testing 
eggs and water. All other ingredients are in the mix... facilities overcome this difficulty . . . and Pillsbury’s 
ingredients of finest quality, precision-blended according rigid performance tests assure uniform baking results. 

to a preferred bakery formula. Y VERSATILITY—You can make layers, sheet cake, and 

Y QUALITY—Pillsbury’s Devil’s Food Kake Base yields cup cakes—all from the same mix. 


cakes that rate “excellent”? in volume—color—texture 
_—flavor—and eating quality. 

Y UNIFORMITY—Ordinarily it is difficult to control the 
flavor and character of devil’s food, because of wide 
variations in cocoa, chocolate and other ingredients. 


Y ECONOMY-—Batter cost with Pillsbury’s Devil’s Food 
Kake Base averages 12c per pound. 

YY ACCEPTANCE—Pillsbury’s Devil’s Food Kake Base has 
won quick, enthusiastic acceptance in the numerous 
commercial bakeries where it has been put to the test 





o%®%ee, under actual shop conditions. 
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= Devil’s Food Kake Base 


“2. Try this sensational new Pillsbury Product under our Money-Back 
ome Guarantee! Ask your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman. 
a ® 
estccecsse® sai i 
eee? PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Peanut butter and jelly (or mayonnaise) between 
slices of enriched white bread—but with this 
trick: Sprinkle a tablespoon of finely chopped cel- 
ery on the peanut butter for its crispness. If you 
want lettuce too, wrap it separately in waxed 
paper and add to the sandwich at the picnic 

* Beautiful and talented BERE SHOPP 

18, crowned queen at Atlantic City 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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-oo 10 GIVE YOU THE BEST 
IN MULTIWALL SERVICE 


When you can’t estimate your future Multi- 
wall needs right on the button, it’s handy 
to have a supplier near for prompt service. 


With the facilities of seven Bemis Multiwall 
plants available through thirty-six sales 
offices across the country, you are in a much 
better position to keep your multiwall sup- 
ply in line with your needs. 


Bemis 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 





Peoria, lil. + East Pepperell, Mass. + Mobile, Ala. + San Francisco, Calif. * Vancouver, Wash. + Wilmington, Calif. » Houston, Texas 
ee Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte *« Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. 
3, Ev : Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha 
ISH Phoenix + Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City + Seattle + Wichita 
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THE 


WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





You can buy KELLY’S FAMOUS with Confidence, knowing that as a 
customer of this company you will always receive fair treatment. You can 
bake KELLY’S FAMOUS with Confidence, knowing that its quality will 
give you the finest, uniform results day after day. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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For Perfect Doughs 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


be Bakery 
Short Patent 


SILK FLOSS 


High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


MILL GAPACITY —— 10,000 CwTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN: STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° * CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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SHwOoRvT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEGQIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 

. certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
le quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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‘Heavy Loan Wheat Defaults to CCC 





CCC Extends Bid 
for Export 
Wheat to May 10 


KANSAS CITY—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. this week extended its 
bid for wheat to May 10 despite the 
fact that the agency became owner 
on April 30 of a large and uncounted 
volume of wheat taken over on de- 
faulted loans. 

On May 1 the agency offered to 
buy wheat in store at Gulf on a basis 
of $2.35, or the equivalent of 27%¢ 
over Kansas City May future, for de- 
livery up to May 10. The price was 
about 10¢ below the level at which 
ordinary wheat was selling at Kan- 
sas City and, consequently, purchases 
are likely to be negligible. 

However, the action had a 
strengthening effect on market prices, 


since it appeared to indicate that the . 


CCC would continue to keep the cash 
wheat position tight as long as pos- 
sible. Since the prices CCC charges 
for its export wheat are based on 
the market, not on cost, it is iogical 
that the agency should continue to 
bolster price levels while it still can 
do so with the hazard of having to 
make only minor new purchases to 
preserve the price basis of much 
larger current export shipments. 

Should the agency be forced to 
purchase considerable additional 
wheat to preserve these levels, it 
could result in a sharp squeeze in 
May wheat, which in the past fort- 
night has been bobbing up and down 
like a cork at sea. 

At Kansas City No. 1 ordinary sold 
at $2.23, April 30, compared with the 
loan value of $2.24. Prices at Minne- 
apolis also were a little below loan 
values. At eastern points and at the 
Gulf; wheat prices were above the 
loan basis which was set up so as not 
to reflect true freight costs. This was 


one of the few years in which or- 
dinary wheat did not sell in most 
large producing areas at values high- 
er than the loan basis plus storage. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN AND FLAXSEED 
STOCKS REPORT DELAYED 


WASHINGTON — The April 1, 
1949, report on stocks of soybeans 
and flaxseed, originally scheduled for 
release April 29, will be released 
May 9, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has announced. 

This delay is necessary because 
the data on stocks at processing 
plants, collected by the Bureau of 
the Census, and included as a part of 
this report, will not be available un- 
til about May 6. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADD TO SANTA FE STORAGE 

FRIONA, TEXAS—A new addi- 
tion to the Santa Fe Grain Co. ele- 
vator at Friona, Texas, will be com- 
pleted soon. The structure is con- 
crete and will increase capacity to 
500,000 bu. 

















APRIL 30 DEADLINE CHANGES 
TITLE ON 250 MILLION BU. 


With Heavy Purchase Agreement Takings in May, CCC 
Expected to Own 300 Million, or the Entire Carry- 
Over—To Start Loading Country Stocks Soon 





ARMY AWARDS CONTRACTS 
FOR FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The procurement divi- 
sion of the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Depot April 26 awarded contracts 
for 125,000 sacks of flour for export. 
One lot of 60,000 sacks was purchased 
at $5.49 delivered New Cumberland, 
Pa., and another of 2,000 sacks was 
bought for shipment to Memphis at 
$5.29. At West Coast ports, contracts 
were awarded covering 15,000 sacks 
at $5.28 delivered Lyoth, Cal., and 
48,000 sacks at $5.27 delivered Au- 
burn, Wash. 





1949 Oats Supports 69c Bu., 
Rye $1.27 and Barley $1.09 


WASHINGTON—National average 
support prices of 69¢ bu. for 1949 
oats, $1.27 for rye, $1.09 for barley 
and $2.09 cwt. for grain sorghums 
were announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture May 2. The sup- 
port prices are to be implemented 
through farmer loans and purchase 
agreements and are based upon April 
15 parity prices. Loans and purchase 
agreements will be available from 
time of harvest through January, 
1950. 

Supports on the 1948 crops were 
70¢ bu. for oats, $1.29 for rye, $1.15 





April Flour Production Down 
From March Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 12,549,100 sacks of flour during April. This is a decrease of 
1,677,077 sacks under the March output. The same mills reported production 
of 14,781,425 during April, 1948, or 2,232,325 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for April was 16,989,928 and three 
years ago, 13,874,426. Based on the Bureau of the Census production for 


February, 1949, the latest available, 


mills reporting to The Northwestern 


Miller in that month made 71% of the total flour produced in the. U.S. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in April, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that 
month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 17,675,000 sacks. 


During April, 


eleven durum manufacturing companies representing 


approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S.:made 621,463 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 205,420 sacks under the output for 
March and 198,749 sacks under the output for April, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 














April, *Previous April 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
SD acs cRecae wb ecaeearedss 2,558,186 2,998,920 3,152,418 4,113,899 3,505,699 
GS Biaien ss ta Phew ds Soke ys 4,376,025 5,497,656 6,321,516 6,293,201 5,029,358 
SE. -oms ote ash erento etecaas 1,830,383 2,089,521 1,799,933 2,679,936 1,861,413 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,259,699 2,379,990 2,080,337 2,309,182 2,075,592 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,024,807 1,260,090 1,427,221 1,693,710 1,402,364 
SEED 5 6s Bankes 5 ss Coderedas 12,549,100 14,226,177 14,781,425 16,989,928 13,874,426 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
April, *Previous April 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Eleven companies ............-.. 621,463 826,883 820,212 754,961 598,755 








for barley and $2.31 cwt. for grain 
sorghums. 


The lower rates this year are the 
result of lower parity prices and a 
reduction in the percentage-of-parity 
rates announced for barley and grain 
sorghums. The percentage of parity 
rates are: oats, 70; rye and barley, 
72; grain sorghums, 70. All rates re- 
flect the approximate feeding value 
of these grains in competition with 
corn. 


Dollars and cents price supports 
for individual counties and terminal 
markets will be announced by the 
department in the near future. Pro- 
grams will be administered in the 
field by branch and commodity of- 
fices of the Production and Marketing 
Administration through state PMA 
and county agricultural conservation 
committees. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO M. & E. DIVIDEND 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., announced that at a meeting 
held April 30 directors of the com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend 
of 37%¢ a share on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. The divi- 
dend is payable June 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 16, 1949. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


N.Y. BAKERS’ GROUP 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


UTICA, N.Y.— Raymond DeCuffa 
is the new president of the Mohawk 
Valley Bakers Assn.,_ succeeding 
Michael Domka. Other new officers 
chosen at a recent meeting were: 
Thomas Bazan, vice president; J. Ar- 
thur Evans, treasurer, and Dale Par- 
di, secretary. 

Eric Lobrenz, Swift & Co. research 
department, gave a demonstration of 
Danish, French and puff pastries, and 
then decorated specialty cakes. 











At midnight April 30, the govern- 
ment became the owner of many 
additional millions of bushels of 
wheat under defaulted loans made by 
Commodity Credit Corp. to farmers 
prior to Dec. 31, 1948. During May the 
government will be called upon to 
purchase many millions more under 
its purchase agreement program if 
the open market remains below the 
federal loan level. 

Just how much defaulted loan 
wheat went to the government April 
30 is not known, but it has been es- 
timated as high as 250 million bush- 
els. The last official figure on the 
quantity placed under loan and pur- 
chase agreements was around 364 
million. Some has been redeemed 
by farmers and sold on the open 
market, but no figures ever have 
been released on the amount of 
redemptions. At any rate the govern- 
ment now is the largest owner of 
wheat and controls practically the 
entire carryover. 


CCC to Start Loading 


Of the estimated 250 million bush- 
els defaulted under loans, 190 million 
bushels are in terminals and 60 mil- 
lion on farms. It is estimated that 
about 170 million bushels of loan and 
purchase agreement wheat are lo- 
cated in the Upper Midwest and the 
Minneapolis regional office of the CCC 
already has begun writing loading 
orders, with some country elevator 
wheat to start loading by the end of 
this week. 

The CCC is under pressure to get 
the defaulted loan wheat out of the 
way of the new crop as soon as pos- 
sible. New wheat will start moving 
in Texas the last of May and soon 
after that in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska, The new crop load will 
reach the spring wheat area in 
August. 

The CCC has stated that it intends 
to move farm stored loan wheat first, 

(Continued on page 84) 





Family Flour Report 
to Be Presented 
at MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—A meeting of family 
flour millers will be held at 3 p.m., 
May 9, at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel. The Millers National Federation 
will be holding its annual conven- 
tion at the hotel May 9-11. An offi- 
cial of the federation explained that 
the family flour millers meeting. is 
not sponsored by any association, but 
has been called for the purpose of 
hearing a report on the survey made 
as a result of a family flour millers’ 
meeting several months ago. The 
meeting will be open to anyone in 
the family flour business. 
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Present general condition of wheat 
in the Southwest is excellent, and the 
fact that harvest is due to start 
within less than 30 days, virtually 
assures a crop of large proportions, 
unless the weather should suddenly 
go haywire and upset a very bright 
outlook, says the May 1 report of 
the Santa Fe Railroad. 

Marring the picture to some ex- 
tent is the spotted situation existing 
in the far western edge of the 
wheat belt. This includes dry land 
wheat in Colorado, a few western 
and north central Kansas counties, 
the Oklahoma Panhandle, western 
tier of counties in the Texas Pan- 
handle, and New Mexico. 


Summer Fallow. Good 


Summer fallow fields in this part 
of the territory generally are in 
promising condition, but continuously 
cropped land shows need of addition- 
al moisture. Considerable wind dam- 
age has been reported and _ this 
danger is not entirely over, although 
favorable weather conditions have 
brought an improvement during the 
last two weeks, the Santa Fe says. 

East of this area, more than two- 
thirds of the wheat belt has plenty 
of moisture, and with normal condi- 
tions from now until harvest, there 
is a possibility of a near record crop 
on the largest acreage ever seeded. 
Winter kill was relatively small; 
however, considerable loss of this 
nature is showing up in central Kan- 
sas, and especially in eastern Ne- 
braska. 

Unless maturity is delayed by cool 
weather and too much rain, every- 
thing points to a normal harvest, 
so far as time is concerned. It should 
start in north central Texas about 
May 20, reach Oklahoma a week or 
so later, and move on to Kansas 
the last week in June. There are al- 
ready reports of rank growth but 
little or no rust has developed. 

Despite reports of doubtful condi- 
tions in a few scattered areas, Kan- 
sas appears to be due for another big 
wheat crop that may reach or sur- 
pass the all-time record. 

As a matter of fact, prospects are 
considerably better than a year ago, 
and since there is also a sizeable in- 
crease in acreage, yields comparable 
to those of 1948, would result in the 
largest crop the state ever produced. 
Experience is against a repeat per- 
formance, however, and an estimate 
of 250 million bu. probably is more 
proper at this time. 

The Oklahoma wheat crop general- 
ly is in excellent condition and has a 


—————E 
LIGHT RAINS BENEFIT CANA- 
DIAN WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—Rains ranging from 
one quarter to one half inch brought 
relief to dry crop lands in Manitoba 
over the week-end. Only a few scat- 
tered points in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta received any worthwhile pre- 
cipitation. Most points in the West 
have received less than 50% of nor- 
mal rainfall since the first of April 
Moose Jaw, Sask., has had only a 
trace compared with a normal of 
8 inch. 
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WHEAT CONDITION EXCELLENT; 
HARVEST TO START IN MONTH 


Santa Fe Estimates 250 Million for Kansas, Over 100 Mil- 
lion for Oklahoma and 100 Million for Texas— 
Western Edge of Belt Dry in Spots 


chance to not only exceed the last 
official estimate of 101,592,000 bu., 
but top the record of 104,734,000 bu. 
produced in 1947. 

With a record seeded acreage of 
7,630,000 acres, Texas should have a 
wheat crop of around 100 million 
bushels, more or less, depending on 
weather conditions from now on, the 
Santa Fe predicts. Production last 
year was 56,290,000 bu.’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING SEEDING NEARING 
COMPLETION; RAIN NEEDED 


MINNEAPOLIS—In the southern 
part of North Dakota and in most 
of Montana seeding is nearly com- 
pleted, according to the Occident- 
Elevator Division of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. In later areas rapid prog- 
ress is being made and this coming 
week will see a lot of seeding done. 

The past week showed unseason- 








ably high temperatures as well as 
an unusual amount of high winds. 
This sapped a lot of surface mois- 
ture. 

There was no precipitation for the 
week in Montana except some light 
showers April 29. North Dakota 
showed no precipitation until April 
30, when as much as 1.22 in. fell 
at Bismarck, with lesser amounts 
tapering down to nothing at other 
points. A good general rain is need- 
ed badly at practically all points, 
especially the extreme western part 
of North Dakota and all of Mon- 
tana. 

In some parts of northern North 
Dakota there is the paradox of the 
higher ground getting dry and the 
lower ground still being too wet to 
work properly, this largely the re- 
sult of snow moisture. 


In the Billings territory, winter 
wheat is spotted. One station report- 
ed as much as 20% having to be 
reseeded. As a whole, however, the 
winter kill was considerably less, 
possibly not over 10% on the av- 
erage in that area. 

Where spring seeded grain is up, 
stands are reported good, but at 
some of the drier points _ reports 
seed will not germinate unless it 
gets moisture. The general need at 
the moment is for less wind and 
more moisture. 





Cumulative European Drouth 
Continues, Despite Some Rain 


LONDON—Some rain in the coun- 
tries of western Europe during the 
past few days has been insufficient 
to relieve the fears of damage from 
drouth, now freely anticipated by 
producers. Although the alarm felt is 
not as serious in respect to wheat 
as in the case of fodder crops, re- 
ports indicate that unless general 
and widespread rain is experienced 
within the next two or three weeks, 
considerable damage will be sus- 
tained, to the detriment of Europe’s 
economic position. 

In the U.K., grain crops are about 
three weeks in advancé of their usu- 
al growth at this time of the year 
and though showers have assisted in 
relieving the immediate moisture 
shortage, the long term position is 
causing anxiety. Rain in Italy, an- 
other danger spot in the European 
crop situation, has been insufficient 
to relieve the drouthy conditions, 
while both France and Spain have 
cut their previous optimistie fore- 
casts of good yields. 


France to Buy Wheat 


French growers appear to be hold- 
ing the last of their stocks from the 
previous harvest in reserve against a 
reduced outturn this year and the 
authorities have reported difficulty 
in persuading the farmers to main- 
tain deliveries to the markets. As a 
result, France is now preparing to 
make wheat purehases abroad to cov- 
er the deficiencies until the harvest. 
Purchases ranging from 300,000 to 
1.5 million tons of wheat have been 
mentioned in various informed quar- 
ters. 

Summarizing the cereal crop posi- 
tion in western Europe, a prominent 
British trader stated that in his 
opinion it was too early to attempt 
to assess the final result, although 
there was little doubt that yields 
would be less than those of last year. 
Rain within the next three weeks 
could cause an appreciable bettering 
of the position and the consensus 


among traders generally in London is 
to avoid an alarmist view. 

Reports from eastern Europe, how- 
ever, notably from Rumania and Bul- 
garia, are increasingly pessimistic 
due to the continuance of drouthy 
conditions. Yields will show a con- 
siderable reduction on last year. It 
had been assumed by observers that 
the same conditions would apply in 
southern Russia, but an official gov- 
ernment statement has reported fa- 
vorably on the current crop position. 
An increased acreage has been laid 
down to spring wheat and a record 
yield is expected with the possibility 
of a large surplus for export. 

Heavy floods are reported from 
Sweden and the crops have sustained 
some damage. The extent has not yet 
been reported. 

Owing to unfavorable conditions 
last fall, the winter wheat acreage 
in Turkey is reported to be nearly 
30% below last year’s figure. The 
crops have, however, wintered well. 
The government has advised grow- 
ers to concentrate on barley and 
corn to the exclusion of wheat, for 
the spring sowings. 

Prospects in Tunisia and Algeria 
from which areas’ metropolitan 
France is able to draw supplies, re- 
main bright, and good yields are 
expected in Morocco, although dam- 
age from gales and floods has been 
reported. 

NN La CRT A SALONA FEL SE MEER AR ECD ES 


ITALY, FRANCE GET RAIN 


A cable dated May 3 from the Lon- 
don office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er says that Italian crops, previously 
reported turning yellow in patches 
due to drouth, may have been saved 
by heavy rains the past few days. 
Temperatures are lower. Some rain 
fell in France, where wheat shows 
mo particularly bad effects from 
drouth. A good average crop is ex- 
pected, but not up to the 1948 out- 
turn. 
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Great Plains Wheat 
Survey Indicates 


Favorable Outlook 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
winter wheat regions of the Central 
West and Southwest emerged from 
the winter in generally favorable 
condition for a huge crop, the Great 
Plains Agricultural Committee, 
through its chairman, R. I. Throck- 
morton, dean of the school of agri- 
culture, Kansas State College, an- 
nounced recently. 

Dry surface soil conditions last fall 
delayed wheat seeding and resulted 
in extremely late emergence, the 
committee reported. Some wheat was 
not seeded and some of that seeded 
has been abandoned. According to re- 
ports from county agents in the 
Great Plains states, 1,211,790 acres 
of winter wheat were not seeded o1 
have been abandoned. Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas account 
for nine tenths of this total acreage. 
Other. states included in the report 
are Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

Low temperatures and ice injured 
the wheat crop on 610,980 acres, as 
compared with 316,025 acres a year 
earlier. Most of the injury from ice 
occurred in eastern Nebraska, central! 
Kansas and north central Oklahoma. 
In general, winter injury consisted 
of thinning of stands and of killing 
wheat in spots. 

Soil blowing has injured the wheat 
plants on 927,270 acres, as compared 
with 615,030 acres last year. Most of 
the injury occurred in east central 
Colorado, west central Kansas and 
central Oklahoma. 

Over the Great Plains as a whole, 
precipitation was above normal dur- 
ing the first three months of 1949. 
Rainfall was above normal or normal 
in 331 counties and below normal 
in 54 counties. Snowfall was normal 
in 76 counties, above normal in 290 
and below normal in only 64 coun- 
ties. Snow cover was relatively heavy 
over most of the states during pe- 
riods of low temperature. 


In reporting on soil moisture con- 
ditions on winter wheat land, the 
survey states that good conditions 
were prevalent in 280 counties, fair 
in 71 counties and poor in only 26. 
Of the 26 counties reporting poor 
soil moisture, 15 are in Colorado. 


Many reports to the committec 
state that soil erosion by wind has 
been local this year. The reports 
show that 2,385,610 acres were erod- 
ed by wind during the fall, winter 
and early spring in the Great Plains. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas accounted for near- 
ly all the damage. The most severe 
erosion apparently occurred in west 
central Kansas and east central Colo- 
rado. 
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BUYS ELEVATOR SHARE 


JEWELL, KANSAS—Kenneth H. 
Wheat, part owner of the grain ele- 
vator at Simpson, Kansas, for five 
years, recently purchased a part in- 
terest in the Jewell (Kansas) Eleva- 
tor and is now manager of that es- 
tablishment. The Simpson elevator 
has been sold to Clayton Walker of 
Greeley, Colo. Ray Cryderman, for- 
mer manager of the Jewell elevator, 
has been transferred to White City 
as manager of the elevator there 
owned by Evans & Laybourn. 
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Wichita Storage 


to Be Increased 
2 Million Bushels 


WICHITA—Grain storage facilities 
of the Wichita Terminal elevator will 
be advanced to 6 million bushels by 
the current addition of 2 million 
bushels of space, according to an 
announcement made April 30 by G. 
M. Ross, president, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, and chairman 
of the board of Wichita Terminal 
Elevator, Inc. 

American Flours will own 1,300,- 
000 bu. of the new storage and 700,- 
000 bu. will be owned by the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, an- 
other associated company with the 
Newton organization, Mr. Ross said. 

The new unit will be a complete 
handling and conditioning house, but 
for the present, trackage, unload- 
ing and weighing facilities of Wichita 
Terminal Elevator, Inc., will be used. 
The addition will consist of 42 tanks 
120 ft. high and 60 interstice and 
head house bins. 

The building which is now com- 
mencing is in addition to the 2 mil- 
lion bushels which were completed 
for the Wichita terminal recently. 
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Decline Seen in 
1949 European 
Crop Production 


WASHINGTON—Some decline in 
European crop production in 1949 
compared with the unusually favor- 
able harvest of 1948 is indicated by 
reports on planted acreage and crop 
conditions as of mid-April, says For- 
eign Crops and Markets, a publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Unless weather is unfavorable for 
crop growth during the remainder of 
the season, the combined production 
of all crops will be considerably 
above the unusually small output of 
1947, but somewhat below the pre- 
war average. 

Reports indicate smaller seedings 
of winter grain than had _ been 
planned earlier and conditions in sev- 
eral important producing areas are 
somewhat below the almost uniform- 
ly favorable conditions of a year ago. 
The winter was mild and the aban- 
donment of fall-sown crops was light. 
Winter rainfall was generally below 
normal and scattered spring rains 
have only partly relieved the short- 
age of subsoil moisture. Conditions 
for spring planting have been gen- 
erally favorable, but widespread 
rains are needed to prevent crop de- 
terioration as the growing season 
progresses. 





Acreage Under Goals 


The acreage in winter grains is 
definitely below officially projected 
plans and in some countries where 
compulsory planting has been ter- 
minated or fall weather conditions 
were unfavorable, acreage is below 
a year ago. In several important pro- 
ducing countries little change in win- 
ter grains is reported but in the 
U.K., Ireland, Sweden, Germany and 
Greece acreage is definitely below a 
year ago and weather conditions for 
fall planting were unfavorable in 
some of the southern and eastern 
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European countries. Weather has fa- 


vored spring planting, however, so 
that total crop acreage is expected 
to be maintained with some shift to 
coarse grains and other spring crops. 
Present conditions of winter grains 
in the Low Countries, Sweden, Switz- 
erland and Austria, is good to excel- 
lent and favorable yields are. indi- 
cated. Many of the major producing 
countries, however, report that win- 
ter rainfall was considerably below 
normal. Although scattered showers 
have provided temporary relief, wide- 
spread rains are generally needed. 


Other Crops Above 1948 


While it is too early to appraise 
prospects for such crops as potatoes 
and sugar beets there are some indi- 
cations of an increase in the acreage 
of sugar beets compared with a year 
ago. On the other hand, there may be 
some decline in the potato area in 
northwest Europe where _ supplies 
were unusually plentiful last year. 

In the Soviet Union the acreage 
seeded to winter grain is estimated 
8% above 1948, winter-kill was not 
excessive despite shortage of winter 
snow cover. However, the light snow- 
fall indicates some shortage of soil 
moisture. Although spring weather 
conditions were not fully satisfac- 
tory, the grain area seeded in early 
April exceeded that seeded at the 
same time last year by about 5 mil- 
lion acres. 
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ELEVATOR NEAR COMPLETION 

FREDERICK, OKLA.—A 200,000- 
bu. steel and concrete elevator of the 
Farmers Grain & Cotton Co., Fred- 
erick, Okla., is nearing completion. 
Contractors are the Johnson-Samp- 
son Construction Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Manager of the plant is Hubert M. 
Gilbreth. The new storage will be 
placed into operation in time for the 
wheat harvest next month. 
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CO-OP INCREASES STOCK 

OKLAHOMA CITY--The Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Assn., Chero- 
kee, Okla., has increased its capital 
stock from $60,000 to $250,000 and 
extended its term of existence 20 
years from February, 1949. Incorpor- 
ators are Wilbur E. Lodge, Harry Ed- 
wards and Otis T. Allison, all of 
Cherokee. 
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Canada’s Parliament 


Approves World 
Wheat Agreement 


OTTAWA—Participation of Can- 
ada in the four-year International 
Wheat Agreement was approved by 
Parliament April 29. All members ap- 
peared to be in accord with the prin- 
ciples of the agreement as there were 
no dissenting votes. Some groups, 
however, had expressed certain res- 
ervations. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent, com- 
menting on the nonparticipation of 
Russia and Argentina in the agree- 
ment, said he was not too worried, 
“because the agreement is in the 
form of a multilateral contract, the 
terms of which stand among the 
participating countries regardless of 
any additional trade in wheat which 
they may conduct among themselves 
or may wish to carry on with coun- 
tries that are not parties to the 
agreement.” The prime minister said 
he considered the agreement to be 
in the interest of Canada. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ OFFICERS—In the photograph above are the offi- 
cers of the Illinois Bakers Assn., all reelected at the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the group held in Peoria April 20-21. Left to right, they are: 
Walter H. Kurth, Elite Bakery, Minier, treasurer; Harvey J. Brouilette, 
Harvey’s Pastry Shoppe, Champaign, president; Miss Thelma Dallas, 
Chicago, secretary; Almund Steffensen, Park Ridge, retail division chair- 
man, and Robert J. Conover, Lucky Boy Bakeries, Inc., Galesburg, whole- 


sale division chairman. 





Head of Farm Bureau Federation 
Raps High Cost of Brannan Plan 


WASHINGTON—Let Uncle Sam 
pay part of the grocery bill. Bluntly, 
that is about the way Allen B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, assailed the farm 
program advocated by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
After several days of sniping by the 
House Agriculture Committee Mr. 
Kline, the first big gun of opposition, 
blasted the proposals as “‘politico-eco- 
nomic philosophy and not a farm 
program.” He urged Congress to go 
ahead with the Agricultural Act of 
1948 with a few modifications. The 
chief target of the Kline attack was 
the probable cost, which he noted 
had not been given to Congress and 
which cannot be ascertained since no 
legislation containing the secretary’s 
recommendations has been submit- 
ted. 

Mr. Kline analyzed the secretary’s 
statements concerning the produc- 
tion of milk and the desirable price 
level of 15¢ quart to the consumer. 
Taking the required production level 
of 150 billion pounds of milk as stat- 
ed by the secretary, Mr. Kline as- 
serted that his recommended farm 
price for fluid milk would not in- 
crease production from its current 
level of 115 billion pounds, since the 
present wholesale price of fluid milk 
is close to the income standard urged 
in the program. 

Mr. Kline noted that from the 
1935-39 period to 1948 milk produc- 
tion was increased 12%, but it took 
a price increase of 169% in the same 
period to accomplish that result. As- 
suming that it would be possible to 
obtain the 25% increase asked by 
the secretary with a price advance 
of 20%, the cost would be $1,224 mil- 
lion. This amount is obtained by mul- 
tiplying 20% of the March 15, 1949, 
price of $4.08 cwt (81.6¢ qt.) by one 
and a half billion hundredweight. 

That, according to Mr. Kline, 
would be the price of the additional 
production. 

Adding to this the cost of the price 
reduction of 6¢ qt., Mr. Kline arrives 
at an annual total bill to be paid by 
the taxpayers for fluid milk alone of 


$2,480 million. However, he remarked 
to the committee that this total cov- 
ers only fluid milk, approximately 
30% of the total supply and that 
the balance of the milk production 
would have to be given comparable 
treatment. 

Farmers do not wish to be de- 
pendent on appropriations from a 
federal treasury, he declared, any 
more than any other economic group 
of the nation would care to rest its 
welfare on such precarious ground. 

“The Brannan plan means govern- 
ment administered farm prices and 
farm income with government control 
of all land and livestock production,” 
Mr. Kline charged. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. E. Spaeth Named 
President of 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., held here April 26, 
J. E. Spaeth, formerly vice president 
and secretary of the Shellabarger or- 
ganization, was elected president. 

Mr. Spaeth started with Shella- 
barger’} in December, 1919, and has 
held the post of sales manager for 
several years. Mr. Spaeth in his new 
position will continue in active charge 
of Shellabarger sales. 

R. A. McAuliffe, in charge of Shel- 
labarger plant operations, was elect- 
ed vice president and secretary. 
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McCOOK ELEVATOR STARTED 


McCOOK, NEB.—Work has start- 
ed on the 230,000-bu. grain elevator 
being built here by the McCook 
Equity Exchange. The Osborn-May- 
er Co., Denver, is the contractor. It 
is hoped that work will be finished 
by July 1 in time for this year’s 
grain harvest. The new elevator 
triples the firm’s capacity at McCook. 
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USDA Asks Authority to Set Margins 





CEA AMENDMENT PROPOSES 
MULTIPLE DELIVERY POINTS 


Administration Measure Introduced by Sen. Elmer 
Thomas; Commodity Markets Expected to Fight 
Margin Controls by USDA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The’ Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The demand of 
Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) for 
an investigation of the cause behind 
the commodity market break of last 
week broke loose the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture legislative pro- 
posal to amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority Act. This proposal, 
introduced in the Senate this week 
by Sen. Thomas at the request of 
the administration, provides for the 
use of multiple delivery points on 
future contracts for grains and other 
commodities. It would, if adopted, 
place in the hands of the secretary 
of agriculture the determination a 
margin levels for initial and mainte- 
nance margins. 

The bill as introduced would also 
bring trading in sugar, cocoa, eggs, 
cheese, hides, wool, rubber, coffee, 
pepper and onions under the provi- 
sions of the CEA Act. 

Margin requirements on genuine 
hedging operations would be exempt 
from USDA control, however. 


Permits Anticipatory Hedging 


In connection with hedging the 
bill proposes that processors may 
indulge in what is known as antici- 
patory hedging through which a 
processing firm may announce to 
CEA that it contemplates market 
lines of a stated amount of a com- 
modity and that it plans to cover 
its requirements through futures con- 
tracts although it had not bought 
cash grain. As it is understood the 
processors would be able to extend 
their lines each month as they proc- 
essed the commodity in their opera- 
tions. This proposal, endorsed widely 
by processors, has the administra- 
tion support. 

The multiple delivery point prin- 
ciple which is now used in cotton 
markets would be extended to grains 
and other commodities at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary of agricul- 
ture. The mechanism of this exten- 
sion is not explained in the bill, but 
it is believed that CEA plans to name 
certain markets behind the (major 
terminals as legal delivery points 
for these contract markets. Multiple 
delivery points behind Chicago, for 
example, could be designated and 
the same treatment provided for Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis, however, might be 
made a separate consideration since 
it is primarily a spring wheat area 
and it is believed that this condition 
might be covered administratively 
through a separate spring wheat 
contract. 


Allows Product Hedges 


In the redefinition of hedging the 
bill would make it clear that legiti- 
mate hedges will consist of hedging 
the product of a source commodity 








in the commodity itself or vice versa. 
For example, cotton could be hedged 
in cottonseed oil to the extent of 
the equivalent cash value of the re- 
covery of oil from the cotton. 

The CEA amending bill would re- 
quire that all commodity exchanges 
execute orders on open call bids and 
offers with appropriate provision 
made for executions by contract mar- 
ket members between principals un- 
der rules of the contract markets. 

Sen. Thomas, in introducing the 
bill, stated that he intended to hold 
hearings on the bill before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Trade reaction is negligible since 
the details of the legislation are not 
widely known, but it is expected that 
the commodity markets will fight 
the margin control authority within 
USDA since they made strong objec- 
tions when the administration re- 
quested this authority from the 80th 
Congress. It is predicted, however, 
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that the administration will be grant- 
ed this control since precedence ex- 
ixts in the margin control powers 
over the stock exchanges in the sec- 
tion. 

Some trade sources believe that 
the commodity markets might ap- 
propriately ask that margin control 
power be placed in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Board since margins are 
primarily a matter of credit control. 
Thus far none of the commodity 
market groups have seen fit to ac- 
cept this alternative. 


-———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. S. HOLMES NAMED 


TORONTO—G. M. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Kellogg Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has announced the appointment 
of James S. Holmes as sales man- 
ager. 
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HAROLD BRADT HEADS 
BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


BUFFALO—Harold E. Bradt, vice 
president and treasurer of the Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the Buffalo Flour 
Club. Other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, Bruce K. Conover, Jr., and 
secretary-treasurer, Fred Krueger. 
Executive committee members are 
Elmer J. Koehnlein, Charles Weath- 
erston, Maitland Wyard and George 
H. Gfroerer. 











Southern Bakers Assn. Holds 
35th Convention in Memphis 


By W. E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


MEMPHIS—Southern bakers and 
allied tradesmen were combining 
business with pleasure here during 
the first week in May at the 35th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. The meeting, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Peabody, 
opened May 1 and is scheduled to run 
through May 4. 

Frank Grout, Colonial Baking Co., 
Memphis, is serving as general con- 
vention chairman for the affair. 

E. P. Cline, Atlanta, president-sec- 
retary of the group, opened the first 
business session of the meeting with 
the annual president’s message on 
the state of the association. 

The keynote address was delivered 
during the opening session by Blan- 
chard S. Tual, a practicing lawyer 
in Memphis and a partner in the law 
firm of Clifton and Tual. 

The allied trades representatives 
opened May 3 with an 8:30 a.m. 
breakfast meeting which was fea- 
tured by the annual election of of- 
ficers of the group for the coming 
year. Presiding at the meeting was 
O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co., Chat- 
tanooga, president. 

The second business session of the 
convention held the morning of May 
3 was in charge of W. J. Colby, Am- 
brosia Cake Co., Birmingham, chair- 
man of the SBA board of governors. 

Plans for the 1949. Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program were presented by Wal- 
ter Hopkins, director of the program, 
Chicago. Using a series of slide pic- 
tures, Mr. Hopkins outlined the ad- 


vertising plans for the year and dis- 
cussed the media in which the layouts 
are scheduled to appear. This pre- 
sentation, which was patterned after 
the one featured at last November’s 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago, reviewed the development 
of the advertising plans. It was point- 
ed out that bread would occupy the 
principal focus in the ad series, with 
a variety of other bakery products 
sharing the spotlight in subordinate 
panels of the layout. 

The extension of plans for the Bak- 
ers of America Program beyond 1949 
was also reviewed and the import- 
ance of individual bakers backing the 
program with subscriptions and with 
tie-in merchandising was stressed. 

Employer-employee relations was 
the subject of the talk given at the 
morning session of May 3 by Horace 
Hull, Hull-Dobbs Co., Memphis. Mr. 
Hull, whose principal business ac- 
tivity is with “the world’s largest 
Ford dealer,” is noted for introducing 
a system of wages and salaries in 
his company that puts as many em- 
ployees as possible into business for 
themselves. He described this incen- 
tive plan under which Hull-Dobbs 
employees work, attributing its suc- 
cess to “treating the other fellow 
as you would like to be treated.” 

The final business session of the 
convention was scheduled to be held 
the morning of May 4 with George 
Ball, Ball Baking Co., Opelika, Ala., 
presiding. Main address of the ses- 
sion was to be delivered by P.C. 
Magnus, director of the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., New York. 

The executive meeting of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. was to be 


the final order of business at the con- 
vention with election of officers of 
the group scheduled just prior to ad- 
journment at noon May 4. 

The entertainment side of the con- 
vention was to be climaxed with the 
annual banquet the evening of May 
4, with Hugh Adcock, Corn Products 
Sales Co., Atlanta, serving as toast- 
master. Two luncheons for ladies at- 
tending the meeting were planned 
anda golf tournament and other en- 
tertainment at the Colonial Country 
Club also was a feature of the enter- 
tainment May 3. 
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MIDWEST BAKERS PLAN 
“BASEBALL DAY” MAY 13 


KANSAS CITY—A full day’s pro- 
gram of events is being planned. for 
the baseball day to be sponsored by 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club May 
13 in Kansas City. The occasion will 
be in place of the regular monthly 
birthday luncheon, and is_ being 
planned by John Mitchell, E. P. 
Mitchell Co., program chairman. 

The first item on the ‘program is a 
noon luncheon in the Aztec Room 
of the Hotel President. Managers 
and players of the Kansas City Blues 
and Minneapolis Millers baseball 
teams will be guests of the club. Club 
members have been invited to bring 
their sons to the luncheon to meet 
the baseball personalities and to 
draw for an autographed baseball: 

A golf game is being arranged for 
the afternoon, since many out-of- 
town members of the club are ex- 
pected to attend. 

A block of 150 seats directly over 
first base at the Blues’ stadium has 
been reserved by the Midwest club 
for the game between the Kansas 
City and Minneapolis clubs the eve- 
ning of May 13. It is pointed out by 
club officials that any representative 
of the milling or baking industries 
is invited to attend both the dinner 
and the baseball game. Reservations 
are now being accepted by Miss Ruth 
Ann Smith, club manager, at the 
Hotel President. 
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Pittsburgh Flour 
Club Dinner 


Honors Harry May 


PITTSBURGH—Harry May, pio- 
neer Pittsburgh Flour Club member 
and a flour broker in the city since 
1901, was honored at a dinner given 
by club members April 28 at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club. Mr. May 
was called upon to rélate the amus- 
ing and interesting incidents of his 
career. 

James C. Orr, Standard Milling 
Co., president of the club, presided. 
For delegates to the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors conven- 
tion in Philadelphia May 22-24, the 
club appointed Mr. Orr; Victor Win- 
termantel, Pittsburgh flour broker 
and club director; E. W. Shomaker, 
W. S. Shomaker Co.; J. Spagnol, W. 
J. Jennison Co. Alternates are Wil- 
lard Moore, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; 
Edward M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, and J. F. Sherry, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 
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April 15 Wheat 
Parity Unchanged 


at $2.15 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Parity rates for 
farm commodities leveled off in the 
30-day period ended April 15, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported. 
Parity rates for that date were gen- 
erally unchanged from a month pre- 
vious, while showing a few cents 
decline from a year ago. 

Greatest importance attached to 
April 15 parity rates is that they 
set the basis for loans on 1949 crops 
of grain sorghums, oats, barley and 
rye. Sorghums loans will be at 70% 
of mid-April parity or a farm aver- 
age of about $2.09 cwt. compared 
with $2.31 for the 1948 crop. 

Loan and purchase agreements on 
this year’s oats crop will be at 70% 
of April 15 parity, or a national farm 
average of about 69¢ bu. compared 
with 70¢ for the last crop. Barley 
loans will be based on 72% of parity, 
or around $1.09 bu. compared with 
$1.15 for the 1948 crop. Rye loans 
will be on the same percentage of 
parity and average $1.27 bu., against 
$1.29 for the 1948 crop. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown per bushel unless other- 


wise stated: 
Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 


1949 1948 1948 
EE, bh s wwii $2.17 $2.17 $2.20 
ere ae 1.58 1.58 1.60 
. Oona 982 -982 .994 
|. Pe 1.52 1.52 1.54 
ee ee ee 1.77 1.77 1.79 
Gr. sorghums .... 2.98 2.98 3.01 
Soybeans ........ 2.36 2.36 2.39 
Eggs, doz. ....... 629 529 .449 
Cettom, ib. ........ .3050 .3050 .3088 
Hogs, cwt. ....... 17.90 17.90 18.10 
\. 2 “Rae S Aare 45 45 .456 
Oe 4.16 4.16 4.21 
Butterfat, Ib. .... Ae -647 -548 
Potatoes ......... 1.80 1.80 1.85 


Cottonseed, ton .. 55.50 55.50 56.10 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS TOUR 
MILLER PUBLISHING FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe student per- 
sonnel of the baking school, Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, recently completed tours of 
the Miller Publishing Co. Approxi- 
mately 100 students from the USS. 
and foreign countries participated 
in a luncheon and tour of the busi- 
ness paper publishing company, pub- 
lisher of The American Baker and 
The Northwestern Miller, as well as 
other magazines serving the fields 
of milling, commercial baking and 
feed. 

W. E. Lingren, editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker, C. K. Michener, com- 
pany secretary, W. C. Nichols, com- 
pany vice president, Don E. Rog- 
ers, market editor, and E. J. Hart- 
wick, business staff of The Ameri- 
can Baker, welcomed the students 
to the company and explained the 
purpose of the business paper in the 
baking industry. 
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LYLE C. MERTZ HONORED 
BY KANSAS CITY GROUP 


KANSAS CITY—A dinner honor- 
ing Lyle C. Mertz who has been 
named milling superintendent of the 
Buffalo plant of General Mills, Inc., 
was given by a group of his associ- 
ates in Kansas City April 28. Mr. 
Mertz formerly was superintendent 
of the Kansas City mill of the com- 
pany. Clare E. Malone, the new plant 
superintendent at Kansas City for 
General Mills, Inc., also was an hon- 
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ored guest. The party was held at 
the Hotel Aladdin. 

Those in attendance in addition to 
the guests were Donald S. Eber, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; E. B. Hite, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; J. N. 
Chisam, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., 
Independence, Mo.; Major S. Howe 
and Marvin R. Shaw, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Harry C. Taylor, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; P. H. Lawson, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; John 
Rich, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; Roy E. Williams, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas; 
James’L. Jarnette, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and George T. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 
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GROWERS TO GET 5.8¢ BU. 
ON OATS, 6.7c ON BARLEY 


WINNIPEG—tTransactions in the 
oat and barley equalization funds ad- 
ministered by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the year ending July 31, 
1948, resulted in a surplus on the 
oats equalization fund of $4,269,- 
706.84 and on barley $4,402,527.75 
after allowing for the necessary pay- 
ment expenses, according to a wheat 
board release last week. On the ba- 
sis of 1947-48 producers’ deliveries, 
as reported to the board by the 
handling companies, the payment to 
producers on oats is 5.881¢ and on 
barley 6.780¢ bu. 

These payments have been divided 
into two parts. The distribution of 





checks to individual producers de- ' 


livering oats and barley to country 
elevators or authorized dealers dur- 
ing the period from Aug. 1, 1947, to 
Oct. 21, 1947, was commenced March 
7, 1949. 


Delivery records for this period 
were already in the hands of the 
board because the board made the 
Dominion government payment of 5¢ 
bu. on oats and 11¢ bu. on barley 
applicable to deliveries of oats and 
barley during the period when the 
price ceilings were in effect. 

The board has now completed the 
preparation of the checks covering 
oats and barley deliveries during the 
period from Oct. 22, 1947, to July 
31, 1948, amounting to $2,451,538.67 
for the oats payment and $2,195,- 
591.61 for the barley payment. The 
checks covering these amounts will 
be released to producers through the 
handling companies commencing May 
2. As the collection of equalization 
fees on exports of oats and barley 
was discontinued Aug. 1, 1948, this 
payment will represent the last dis- 
tribution of oats and barley equali- 
zation funds. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIEDS SEE 
LATIN AMERICAN FILMS 


ST. PAUL—The final meeting for 
the season of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Criterion Cafe here the 
evening of April 29. Plans were dis- 
cussed for entertainment at the an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota at the Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, May 9-10, and 
for the annual fishing party of the 
allied trades, set for Mille Lacs Lake 
in northern Minnesota June 23. 

Paul E. Ernsberger, export depart- 
ment, International Milling Co., spoke 
to the allied tradesmen and showed 
colored slides taken during his trips 
to South and Central America. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 







High Low Close Close 
is April 23, April 29, 
——1948-49—__ 1949 1949 
SOI a Ski on twee ices 42% 25% 275% 28% 
ome $3.25 Pfd 73 ava 81% 
33% 39% 39% 
94, Pits 102% 
OS DY ASE PERG EET LoS TEETER ee 37% 40% 41 
Pet bows Satis We lice cere teseyaube 1% Poe 1% 
10% 13% 13% 
ng 844% Sb ‘el 90 
Corn Products Eedning’C 56% 62% 63% 
OE er rere 21 25% 255% 
Se EE Skids Kalinais o bab 00 cs ow cad se bee Se ee 50% 32% 45 434% 
cue. Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 90 eee 101% 
aE SS Dik Ate Koa gb A sae eee oder 8% 104% 10% 
Ganesal Foods Corp. ig WEY 34 405% 41% 
General Mills, Imc. ............. 401%, wees 48 
General Mills, Inc., 5% 11856 126% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 133 Sais 3 14 
BE My IRS Ia 9.076 Bib0'e 86 a6 Sere dieses dices selcesesccuweess 27 283% 27% 
EE I nore 4 oo 56 4/0d ohn Cie b as aeons 004 e6e% 3 26% 33% 33% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 162% Tale 172 
ES Oe ee ak 505.6 ob bis 6b wb vo sedis oe tbieiese il Sad 11 
Mills, Inc. 26% er 27% 
Procter & Gamble 5714 64 631% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 25 27% 27 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 139% ones 144% 
St. Regis Paper Co 1% 1% 1% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 79 85 85 
Standard Brands, 1714 17% 17% 
$Ste St on RELL Se vp. .5: 42-0" 32 39 3914 
I I eee bec csscodesevecsedoevenss 34% 42 41% 
United Biscuit of America ........ RA CREeics KS i oGee ban 19 22 23 
» 0  "—=E RRS Serre tre ee eres ee et 856 
..) BR NPE PSP eee EEE 10% 13% 13% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. ........ 6... eeeeeeee 83% Ger 92 
Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. ............c cece eens 4% 5% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 14% 16 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc... 14% 16%4 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded April 29: 
= Asked Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc. ............- 64% 27 Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd....... 90% 91% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 133 174 Novadel-Agene ..............+: 144% 14% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd....... 102 102% Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 101% 102% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc... 10% 10% Quaker Oats, 6% Pfd. ......... 87% 88 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 161% 163 Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pfd. ..... 944% 95% 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97% 97% Stand. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 864% 87% 
General Mills, Inc., 33%% Pfd. 100 102 ¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ...... 95 98 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A”. 8% 9 Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 92 95 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 32 32% Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 109% 114 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New Ward Baking Co., Warrants ... 3% 3% 


York, $5 Pid. ..........+.+:. 108 86110 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 








Australian Millers Make Bid 
to Regain Markets in Orient 


LONDON—The Australian flour 
millers are trying to recapture the 
oriental flour markets which were 
lost during the immediate postwar 
years to the U.S. and Canada. A re- 
cent deal involved the sale of 10,000 
tons of flour to Holland for shipment 
to Indonesia, formerly a big buyer of 
Australian flour, and millers consid- 
er that this transaction will be the 
forerunner of many more of a similar 
nature. 

Although Indonesia’s 1948 flour 
import figure was only 43,341 tons, 
Australian sales before the war 
amounted to over 100,000 tons an- 
nually, a figure which represented 
90% of Indonesian imports. The 
Economic Affairs Department at Ba- 
tavia recently confirmed that import 
licenses had been issued to firms 
holding flour import quotas to make 
Australian purchases on a dealer-to- 
dealer basis. 


The Australian wheat crop for 
1948-49 has been finally estimated 
at 189,700,000 bu., which is about 38 
million bushels below the previous 
year’s record outturn. The area sown 
to wheat was 13,028,000 acres, and 
the average yield was returned at 
14.56 bu. to the acre. The acreage 
reported shows a reduction of 900,- 
000 acres below the 1947-48 figure. 

J. S. Teasdale, a member of the 
Australian Wheat Board, has an- 
nounced that of the current market- 
able wheat crop of 174 million bush- 
els, 64 million bushels have already 
been sold. India is to buy 30 million 
bushels at $2.32 bu., f.o.b. Australian 
ports, together with 2.5 million bush- 
els as flour at a price calculated on 
the same basis. Sales have also been 


made to New Zealand and other con- 
signments will go to Britain, a figure 
of 60 million bushels having been 
mentioned in market circles. 

Deals with Australia are attrac- 
tive to European countries because 
payment is made in sterling, thus 
allowing the conservation of dollars 
for the purchase of other commodi- 
ties in North America. 

Flour millers in Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, have complained to the feder- 
al government through the Wheat 
Board that they have not been grant- 
ed a fair proportion of the total 
wheat and flour export trade. Be- 
fore the war Queensland was not 
self-supporting in wheat, it was stat- 
ed, but the present situation shows 
that with the current crop, estimated 
to be over 14 million bushels, to- 
gether with a carry-over of 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels from last year and after 
taking into account domestic re- 
quirements of 8 million bushels, there 
will be a considerable surplus avail- 
able for export. Pressure is being 
brought to bear for the state’s export 
quota to be raised to absorb the 
surplus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.57 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.57 
as compared with 15.92 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cléth is 23.20 as compared 
with 28.50 a year ago. 








+ 

With shrinking millfeed credits of- 
setting a weaker tone in wheat val- 
ues, a number of larger bakery op- 
erators have shown a little interest 
in taking on flour a little farther 
ahead. Some of the chains covered 
part of their needs for June shipment, 
which was the first 60-day business 
in some time. The smaller operators 
continued to rock along on week-to- 
week bookings, pointing to the new 
crop discounts based on new wheat 
in June from the earliest harvest 
areas in Texas as a reason for not 
anticipating requirements very far in 
the future. The ultimate disposal of 
the large quantities of defaulted loan 
wheat remains an unknown factor to 
millers. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
now owns this grain and there re- 
mains the threat of a squeeze on 
open market supplies of old crop 
grain, particularly in the spring 
wheat area, before new grain is avail- 
able. The Production and Marketing 
Administration remained out of the 
flour market last week. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
AND OTHERS BUY 


The Netherlands East Indies was 
in the market for June, July and Au- 
gust shipment and hard and soft 
wheat flour was sold to East Indian 
importers both on a bulk basis and 
sacked in 50-lb. jutes and 100-lb. 
osnaburgs. Some flour business with 
Portuguese West and East African 
possessions was closed. The West In- 
dies, Cuba and Puerto Rico also 
booked additional small amounts. Italy 
is expected to enter the market early 
this week for the equivalent of three 
ocean cargoes of flour. Sufficient 
money from the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration was acquired by 
the Italians recently to book two 
cargoes and the mission in Washing- 
ton has indicated that a third cargo 
ean be filled with funds left over 
from a previous grant. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Fair .improvement in domestic 
flour business occurred in the South- 
west last week, but export trade was 
quiet. Several chain bakers booked 
varying amounts of flour and smaller 
buyers held to their prevailing policy 
of ordering no more than one or two 
week’s supplies. Total sales in the 
Southwest averaged 52% of capacity, 
as compared with 50% the previous 
week and 44% a year ago. One 
southwestern chain booked -~-needs for 
the first two weeks in May and an- 
other national chain came in for part 
of its June needs. Prices in the 
Southwest continued to cover a wide 
range, with Texas mills quoting June 
prices on a new wheat basis, since 
the crop there begins to move a full 
month prior to Kansas and Nebraska 
harvests. Unfilled order balances in 
the Southwest are said to average 
no more than two weeks. Some mills 
can see no farther ahead than one 
week. Operating schedules average 
about 60% of capacity in the South- 
west. 


SOME JUNE 
SPRINGS BOOKED 


A few fairly good orders for ship- 
ment through June were reported by 
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SOME CHAINS COME IN FOR © 
JUNE FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 


First 60-Day Bookings in Some Time—Smaller Operators 
Hold to Small-Lot Buying for Nearby Shipment— 
Mill Offering Prices Cover Wide Range 


spring wheat millers the past week, 
the largest being around 6,000 sacks. 
This is the first 60-day business in 
some time and may mean that some 
of the larger operators feel that 
prices are probably as attractive as 
they may get for the next two 
months. Millers point out that mill- 
feed credits are shrinking and tend 
to offset some easiness in wheat val- 
ues. The rank and file of bakery 
business in springs, however, was 
again confined to small lots, mostly 
single cars for very nearby shipment. 
Bakers’ inventories are believed to 
be very light and millers point out 
that the longer bakers hold back on 
replacements, the bigger the volume 
of flour business will be when it 
starts. Sales by mills in the North- 
west last week averaged 44% of 
capacity, against 51% the previous 
week and 55% a year ago. Milling 
operations at Minneapolis dropped to 
only 44% of capacity, against 51% 
the previous week and 68% a year 
ago. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 
REQUESTED 


Inquiries for flour have picked up 
considerably at Buffalo, but buying 
still lags. As a result of low stocks 
in bakers’ hands urgent calls for 
shipment on old orders are frequent. 
It is estimated that bakers have no 
more than 30 days’ protection on 
supplies. Trade interest centers on 
prospects of the new wheat crop. In 
the metropolitan New York area, 
shipping directions are active, but 
new business consists only of a few 
scattered carlot sales. Buyers are 
waiting for an expected price decline 
on the basis of a large new crop of 
wheat. Sales of soft wheat flours 
picked up somewhat. 

Flour trade is exceedingly quiet at 
Boston, with interest limited to sup- 
plies sufficient to maintain a work- 
able inventory. Buyers state they 
are waiting for movement of the new 
crop before making commitments, 


confident that lower prices will be 
available. Very little flour is chang- 
ing hands at Philadelphia. Bakers 
are showing limited interest, and re- 
ports indicate they are satisfied to 
continue hand-to-mouth operations. 
They show little concern over dwin- 
dling stocks, apparently certain that 
replacements will be available for 
quick shipment whenever they find it 
necessary to place orders. At Pitts- 
burgh, the market remained dull, 
with bakers, grocers and jobbers buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. In- 
ventories are reported to be very 
low, and directions are only fair to 
good. There is little optimism in the 
trade. 


CHICAGO QUIET; 
ST. LOUIS BETTER 


At Chicago, buyers continue to 
cover only immediate flour require- 
ments. Sales range at the most to 
three carlots at a time, and quick or 
immediate delivery is specified. Fam- 
ily flour sales also were spotty and 
in small lots only. Flour sales re- 
main slow at St. Louis, and while a 
slight ‘improvement in interest was 
noted, sales consisted only of a few 
ears for 30-day shipment. Shipping 
directions are rather light. Demand 
for clears improved considerably, but 
offerings have tightened up. 


MORE SOUTHERN 
INTEREST SHOWN 


New Orleans handlers reported 
flour buyers showing slightly more 
interest, particularly on hard win- 
ters. Total volume of business was 
moderate, however, and still mostly 
for nearby shipment. A few bought 
through May. Discounts on springs 
for immediate shipment brought in a 
few more orders for those types. 


PACIFIC MILL 
OPERATIONS SPOTTY 


In the Pacific Northwest, the mills 
which shared in recent government 
business are operating fairly well, but 
it is reported that the PMA orders 
went mostly to the interior mills, or 
to intermountain and California 
plants. Some Philippine export busi- 
ness has been booked, but South 
American trade is going mostly 
through the Gulf. Domestic interest 
has shown some improvement, but 
it is not large enough to keep mills 
running more than 55 to 60% of 
capacity. 





Light Granulars Inventories Augur 
Improved Replacement Buying Later 


Continued quiet demand for durum 
granulars is reported by most millers, 
with macaroni manufacturers still in 
a quiet period as retailers work off 
previously accumulated shelf stocks. 
Their inventories of granulars are 
exceedingly light, millers report, and 
trade is expected to broaden when 
replacement buying starts. 


Fairly liberal receipts of durum 
wheat have met a greatly reduced 
milling demand the past week and 
premiums on choice milling types de- 
clined another 5¢ bu. Fancy milling 
durum was quoted late in the week 
at 12¢ over Minneapolis May. Dur- 
um granulars were quoted at $4.80@ 
4.85 sack, bulk Minneapolis for quick 
shipment, with 120-day deliveries 
about 20¢ more. While millfeeds 
have broken considerably from re- 
cent peaks, the credit against wheat 
costs still is fairly high and millers 
are not so sure that this condition 
will continue in the future. 

Spring work in the Northwest 


durum area is reported to have 
moved rapidly. Some areas would 
welcome more rain to replace the 
moisture sapped by high winds, but 
generally speaking, the crop situa- 
tion is considered satisfactory. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 30, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.25% @2.27% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.19% @2.25% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.16% @2.21% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.13% @2.23% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.09% @2.15% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 

six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. Fo 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

April 24-30 . 10 222,000 123.828 56 

Previous week. 12 255,600 *141,374 55 

Year ago . - 13 260,100 252,827 97 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-April 30, 1949 . 8,097,131 


July 1-May 1, 
*Revised. 


| eee - 10,523,751 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 1,647 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,920,153 sacks compared with 2,918,- 
506 in the previous week and 3,501,- 
111 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,713,613 and three years ago 
2,582,151. Flour production in the 
Southwest increased 25,000 sacks 
over a week ago, 2,000 in the Central 
and Southeast, and 13,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast while production 
decreased 6,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 32,000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAN PRICES SHOW 
FURTHER WEAKNESS 


_<>— 
Buyer Interest Disappears as Pas- 
tures Afford Better Grazing— 
Midds Share in Fair Demand 


Continued indifference toward bran 
on the part of all buyers caused a 
further slump of $5.50 ton the past 
week on spring wheat bran, with 
corresponding weakness in other 
parts of the country, making a total 
decline of $12 ton in the past two 
weeks. Availability of green feeds in 
the Southwest and rapid improve- 
ment of pastures in the Northwest 
accounts for the lack of buyer inter- 
est in bran, plus the fact that prices 
had gotten out of line with other 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 227.3 as of 
April 26, off 8 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
194.7, off 314 points. 











feeds in recent weeks. Middlings, on 
the other hand, declined only slight- 
ly, due to a good call from makers 
of chick, turkey and pig starter feeds. 

Northwest formula feed mills still 
are enjoying a good run of chick and 
turkey feed business and pig start- 
ers are going well also. Volume of 
poultry ration business gives every 
indication of conforming with earlier 
hatchery reports of greater outturns. 

The general run of dairy feed busi- 
ness is not large, although some 
mills making special brands of con- 
centrates are moving sizable quan- 
tities into the Wisconsin area. Herds- 
men, however, continue to fall back 
on homegrown grains to a large de- 
gree, and greening pastures soon 
will offer better grazing. 

Slower sales of formula feed were 
reported by manufacturers in the 
Southwest. When prices hit the peak 
a week ago some resistance to buy- 
‘ing developed. Subsequent bearish- 
ness in most feed markets and the 
grain trade put an added damper on 
formula business. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 42,455 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,638 tons 
in the week previous and 52,838 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,338,- 
102 tons as compared with 2,486,- 
644 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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May Wheat Fails to Reeover 
from Mid-Week Slump 


Selling Wave Set Off by Uncertainty Over Future Buying 
._by CCC Not Erased by Later Entertainment of Offers 


May wheat futures experienced a 
violent decline last mid-week when 
holders of such contracts decided to 
let go. At that time, it appeared that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. might 
not continue in the open market aft- 
er it had taken title to approximately 
250 million bushels of defaulted loan 
wheat. Later the agency announced 
that it would entertain offers of 
wheat in both the Northwest and the 
Southwest for first half of May ship- 
ment, but the full decline was not 
recovered, due to the over-all bear- 
ish statistical situation on the old 
crop and continued favorable outlook 
for new wheat in the Southwest. For 
the week, wheat futures showed de- 
clines of %¢ on new crop deliveries 
to as much as 5¢ on Chicago May. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets May 2 were: ‘Chi- 
cago — May $2.18% @ 2.18%, July 
$1.93% @1.93%, September $1.93% @ 
1.93%, December. $1.955 @1.95%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.16%, July 
$2.02%, September $1.93%; Kansas 
City—May $2.07, July $1.85%, Sep- 
tember $1.85%. 

Approximately 250 million bushels 
of loan wheat were defaulted to the 
CCC April 30 and the agency prob- 
ably will be asked to purchase close 
to an additional 50 million bushels 
of purchase agreement wheat during 
May if prices remain below loan lev- 
els. Disposition of this wheat still is 
an unknown factor and there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether or 
not sufficient free wheat will be 
available between now and new crop 
to care for market requirements. 
New wheat will start to move in 
Texas late in May and a month later 
in Kansas and Nebraska. 


April 1 Stocks Larger 


Wheat supplies in the U.S. and 
Canada at the first of April were 
approximately 150 million bushels 
larger than a year earlier and re- 
flected smaller exports and reduced 
domestic utilization to date this sea- 
son. North American supplies at the 
beginning .of the 1948-49 season to- 
taled 1,955 million bushels and were 
75 million larger than at the begin- 
ning of the 1947-48 season. At the 
first of April, stocks had been re- 
duced to a little less than 839 mil- 
lion bushels, of which 576 million 
were in the U.S. and 263 were in 
Canada. A year ago North American 
stocks at the first of April totaled 
a little over 687 million bushels. 

Disappearance of wheat to April 
1 this season amounted to approxi- 
mately 908 million bushels in the 
U.S. and 209 million bushels in Can- 
ada. Of this disappearaance, exports, 
inclading flour, accounted for 395 
million bushels for the U.S. and 135 
million for Canada, making total 
North American exports of 530 mil- 
lion bushels based on an estimate for 
March and official data for the re- 
mainder of the season. Disappearance 
for milling, feed, seed, and other 
uses July through March in the US. 
amounted to approximately 513 mil- 
lion bushels. Utilization for the same 
purposes in Canada August through 
March totaled nearly 74 million bush- 
els, 

Winter wheat continued mostly in 
very good condition and made good 
to excellent growth east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Wheat is in good to ex- 
cellent condition in Kansas and re- 
cent rains improved conditions in 


Oklahoma and Texas. Spring wheat 
seeding made good progress under 
favorable weather conditions and is 
nearly completed in the main belt. 


Spring Premiums Off Again 

Movement to spring wheat ter- 
minals continued in good volume. 
Minneapolis receipts totaled 1,491 
cars, while Duluth unloaded over 
2,000. Most of the arrivals were ap- 
plied on previous CCC commitments, 
but even so, offerings in the open 
market were more than sufficient for 
present limited mill needs and pre- 
miums eased further. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
4@9¢ over Minneapolis May or l1¢ 
under the trading basis at the close 
a week ago. Twelve percent protein 
was quoted at 6@11¢ over May; 13% 
protein 8@13¢ over; 14%_ protein 
9@14¢ over; 15% protein 10@15¢ 
over, and 16% protein 16@22¢ over. 
In the to-arrive position 5¢ over May 
was bid for No. 1 dark northern 
spring protein up to 12% for delivery 
at Duluth within 20 days. Durum 
premiums weakened materially. Of- 
ferings were larger and mill demand 
became narrow and highly selective. 
At the close Nos. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality were 
quoted at 10@12¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, April 30: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ........: $2.19% @2.24% 
12.00% Protein ..........:... 2.21% @2.26% 
BSIGOTH PHS 1. he cicccectes 2.24% @2.28% 
eo a eee 2.25% @2.29% 
NO. Ba SPP 2.26% @2.30% 
16.00% Protein .............. 2.32% @2.37% 


i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


ee eRe ee > ey 1@ 3¢ 
BEO.. BONS Wei ioe ap eee bed bie Bec 2@ 7¢ 
We ED. Wa edi paccigveecsr iets 4@10¢ 
a NI ee eee Ce 6@16¢ 


K.C. Premiums Firmer 


Further advances were scored by 
cash wheat premiums at Kansas City 
due to the slowness of receipts and 
the probability of some tightness of 
supplies in May. New wheat from 
the southern sectors of the winter 
wheat belt is not expected to move for 
at least three weeks. Mills are low on 
stocks and furnished the major por- 
tion of the demand. Ordinary wheat 
showed the greatest strength during 
the week, premiums for No. 1 ordi- 
nary hard and dark advancing 2% @ 
3¢. Premiums for 12% protein and for 
13% protein were each up 2%¢. On 
May 2 ordinary closed at 174% @18%¢ 
over May, 12% finished 174% @19%¢ 
over and 13% was 174% @23¢ over. 
Daily receipts ranged from 60 to 106 
cars. The’ May future showed 
strength early in the week, fell as 
much as 6%¢, then turned strong 
again May 2. The delivery closed at 
$2.07 May 2 due to the furtherance 
of Commodity: Credit Corp. bidding 
to May 10. The CCC policy called for 
entertainment of offers and only 
moderate amounts were expected to 
be bought in the Southwest during 
May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, April 30, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.22@2.33% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... -«+ 2.21@2.32% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard..... -+-« 2.18@2.31% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard. ssesevee 2.168@2.30% 
Sins TE I ies oc CUO 08S Gwe bs owas 2.23@2.29% 
Gy EE ot die td aphe arewdereced 2.22@2.29% 
BU MEE Ua Bhb sch v.cccbsscceses 2.19@2.28% 
Bi GN 6 rise éotetls labecn ee 2.16@2.27% 


Fort_Worth reported ordinary pro- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mille in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








April 25- April 27- April 28- 
April 24-30, *Previous May 1, May 3, May 4, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
Northwest iS ek ShbS oe EC eb a wee o 590,034 596,466 754,506 901,135 680,582 
i eee ee eee 1,124,400 1,099,675 1,449,971 1,382,764 815,885 
EE, teas othe net re ba vel en's 2s 440,202 471,740 418,040 524,464 428,217 
Central and Southeast ......... 519,675 518,031 527,748 512,384 435,037 
North Pacific Coast ........... 245,842 232,594 350,846 392,866 222,430 
| rie kare ere a 2,920,153 2,918,506 3,501,111 3,713,613 2,682,151 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, m—— July 1 to————_, 
April April 25- April 27- April 28- 
24-30, Previous May 1, May 3, May 4, April 30, May 1, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 57 57 71 86 64 31,602,768 38,032,528 
Southwest...... 69 67 93 90 56 62,282,709 64,802,756 
BUSTAIO 2 ovccccce 73 78 69 87 71 22,750,663 21,971,352 
Central and 8. E. 67 66 69 65 58 24,253,765 23,712,746 
No. Pacific Coast 63 60 88 110 62 14,249,364 14,339,613 
| ere 66 66 80 86 63 155,139,269 162,858,995 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
r . 6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day week cer 6 capacity output _ tivity 
capacity output tivity oo “aa kan : 
April 24-30 408.720 266,949 65 April 24-30 ..... 381,360 166,336 44 
Previous week .. 408,720 | 272,177 67 Previous week .. 381,360 *193,694 61 
Sear ae 376.920 347.1129 92 Year ago....... 378,960 257,073 68 
Two years ‘ago .. 367,920 304,146 83 Two years ago .. 378,360 315,291 83 
Five-year average .......+--.ee+e: 72 Five-year average .........ssseeee 66 
Ten-year AVETABE ... 6.0055 esccceee 67 ba eed ° Soaps cease eeeeeseree on 59 
. evised. 
Wichita 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
April 24-30 ..... 118,800 59,878 50 
Previous week .. 118,800 31,023 26 
VORP OBO ..ccive 118,800 109,202 94 
Two years ago .. 118,800 106,241 9 
Five-year Average .......6.ess-ees 71 
DOR ORP. DEORE .x.6:6 kK 65 p60 0'b'n.0 00 69 

Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
April 24-30 ..... 100,200 86,567 
Previous week .. 100,200 90,320 90 
Year ago ....... 100,200 89,491 89 
Two years ago .. 100,200 93,390 93 
Five-year A@VeCTAage ......eeeeeeeees 85 
Ten-year average ..........06s0005 81 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
April 24-30 .....1,001,400 711,006 71 
Previous week . .1,001,400 706,155 71 
TOG? GOO sccecis 964,680 904,149 94 
Two years ago .. 953,280 878,987 92 
Five-year average .........+.es0++ 79 


Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
April 24-30 ..... 780,964 519,675 67 
Previous week .. 780,964 *518,031 66 
VORP. GBO cevrive 767,766 527,748 69 
Two years ago .. 791,766 512,384 65 
Five-year average .......6...s000- 64 
Pee GEN © 6 iwi dest Cass 61 

*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


April 24-30 ..... 662,400 423,698 64 
Previous week .. 662,400 *402,772 61 
Year ago ....... 666,600 497,433 75 
Two years ago .. 667,800 585,844 88 
WIVO*VORE GVOTARO 2c scccnccecseces 65 
TOMFOOE BVETAGS oo ic cs ceertciccces 60 
*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
April 24-30 ..... 606,000 440,202 73 
Previous week .. 606,000 *471,740 78 
Year ago ....... 604,200 418,040 69 
Two years ago .. 601,200 524,464 87 
Five-year average .......6.seesees 72 
TOR-FORE GVOTERS ... cccccccsccvctes 72 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
April 24-30 ..... 243,000 153,119 63 
Previous week .. 243,000 *152,668 63 
BOOP GOS i 032420 243,000 244,597 93 
Two years ago .. 193,320 243,895 109 
Five-year Average ...:.....-.e0008 79 
Ten-year average ..........0sss00. 68 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


eapacity output tivity 
April 24-30 ..... 146,400 92,723 63 
Previous week .. 146,400 79,926 55 
Year ago ....... 146,400 106,249 73 
Two years ago .. 134,200 148,971 111 
Five-year average .............+8. 77 
Ten-year Average .......6.cceescee 70 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, 8t. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—. -———-Northwest*—. 


--—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 24-30 .... 22,769 1,274,855 11,495 
Previous week . 22,268 $12,072 
Two weeks ago. 22,786 - 11,213 
Me CEP eee 29,362 1,318,048 14,778 
rrr 28,001 1,230,179 17,113 
ig, ae Oe 12,646 1,110,611 10,549 
SE wha y26 sve on 26,701 1,082,170 18,770 


Five-yr. average 23,896 1,203,173 14,541 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


607,109 8,191 456,138 42,455 2,338,102 
19,298 43,638 
8,621 42,620 
733,302 8,698 435,294 52,838 2,486,644 
766,060 10,335 433,744 55,449 2,429,983 
744,943 6,637 442,168 29,832 2,297,722 
719,968 10,052 432,855 55,523 2,229,992 
714,276 8,783 440,040 47,220 2,357,489 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





tein No. 1 hard winter selling May 
2 at $2.3914%.@2.41% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
miums for protein. Export, demand 
was good and milling demand. fair. 
Offerings were extremely light. 
Wheat trading in the Pacific North- 
west has been stagnant, with only 
an occasional car moving out of the 





country. The CCC has been out of 
the market virtually all month, its 
purchases for April amounting to 
only 20,000 bu., bought early last 
week. However the CCC has been 
shipping heavily, 20 cargoes of wheat 
having been shipped out of the Co- 
lumbia River in April—close to 7 
million Dushels. 
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Bread Standards Hearing to Continue 





FDA TURNS DOWN ABA PLEA TO 
ELIMINATE “SOFTENER” DISPUTE 


Rep. Frank B. Keefe Alters Plans to Introduce Bill to 
Amend FDA Act on Toxicity of Chem- 
icals in Food Products 


WASHINGTON — The proposal of 
the American Bakers Assn.: attor- 
neys that the current controversy 
over the use of softeners in bakery 
products be severed from the hear- 
ings on bread standards was reject- 
ed May 2 by the presiding officer 
for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. This ruling followed the infor- 
mal statements of attorneys repre- 
senting the interests involved and by 
the FDA attorneys at the hearings. 

Before counsel for the conflicting 
interests made their statement on the 
ABA motion for severance of the 
toxicity phase or reshuffling of the 
wintnesses until some legislative ac- 
tion might be taken, Bernard Levin- 
son, presiding officer, said that he 
believed it impossible under the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 to 
divorce phases of hearings dealing 
with toxicity of products from the 
rest of the hearing. 

Later, before he made his final de- 
cision, he stated that he would not 
consider a recessing of the hearings 
in this connection to permit other 
phases of the hearings to be taken 
up. It was disclosed that virtually 
all the testimony on the subject was 
in the record, although it was antici- 
pated that more than two weeks ad- 
ditional testimony on toxicity of soft- 
eners might be added to an already 
overflowing record. 


ABA Motion Opposed 


Speaking for the Institute of 
Shortening Manufacturers, their 
spokesman, Mr. Pratt, opposed the 
ABA motion as outside the law of 
FDA and contended that the current 
proceedings reflected the legal ap- 
proach to establishing the right of 
all these products to be adopted as 
optional ingredients in permanent 
bread standards. He challenged the 
right of the presiding officer to ap- 
prove the ABA motion unless he was 
willing to admit that formal bread 
standards were not necessary at this 
time. 

The counsel for the Atlas Powder 
Co., producer of basic polyoxyethy- 
lene ingredients also opposed the 
ABA motion and noted, for the rec- 
ord of the hearings, that efforts had 
been made by undisclosed interests 
to dissuade scientific witnesses from 
appearing before the hearings to tes- 
tify on the merits of the products 
involved. Mr. Mulford, the Atlas at- 
torney, failed to elaborate on what 
action his company might request if 
there was repetition of this attempt 
to prevent testimony from being 
given. 

As with the government attorneys, 
Mr. Mulford agreed that the hearings 
should continue to secure sufficient 
evidence for a finding of fact. He de- 
clared that his company has acted in 
good faith and would continue to do 
so and that the possibilities of a 
clear finding had not been exhausted. 
~ William A. Quinlan, Washington, 
counsel for the Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, did not join in 
the motion with the ABA and when 
questioned on this matter stated that 
he was glad that this point had been 
noted. 

Michael Markeel, attorney for the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, and 
the Glycol Products Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, also disclaimed any intention as 
he inferred in the ABA motion to 
make the baking industry an unwill- 
ing party to any competitive conflict. 
He said he deplored the current situ- 
ation and had previously suggested 
methods for dealing with situations 
of this kind. 


Agree on Law 


The government attorneys agreed 
with the presiding officer that the 
law permitted no severance of the 
controversy from the bread stand- 
ards hearing and saw little point in 
recessing the hearings in this con- 
nection on the ground that some 
legislative action might relieve the 
situation. 

It was shortly disclosed that the 
problem of oxydizing agents also in- 
volved the matter of toxicity and 
these companies might dovetail their 
testimony into that which has been 
developing during the past 12 weeks. 

That the legislative escape is un- 
certain was demonstrated when it 
was learned that Rep. Frank B. 
Keefe, (R., Wis.) now has altered 
his intentions to amend the FDA 
act and is now thinking in terms of a 
broad congressional investigation of 
all phases of toxicity covering pesti- 
cides and fungicides as well as chemi- 
cals in food products. 

The government attorneys, in com- 
menting on the rumored legislative 
relief, said that the legislation as 
planned according to their’ under- 
standing would not cover products 
which had already been widely used, 
as have these which are the contro- 
versial heart of the hearings so far. 

The testimony of William J. Darby, 
biochemist and nutritionist of Van- 
derbilt University, concerning a reso- 
lution of the American Medical Assn. 
Council on Food and Nutrition, was 
subject to heavy fire from the poly- 
oxyethylene attorneys. 

The AMA council’s statement said 
in part: “An increased part of the 
food supply of the nation was sub- 
jected to industrial processing which 
may have bearing on the quality of 
the diet and health of the nation. 
The food industries generally are to 
be commended on their awareness of 
their responsibilities in this respect. 
Improved methods have been de- 
veloped for the preservation of nu- 
trients in foodstuffs and fortification 
and enrichment have been developed 
as recommended. 

“There is now being introduced a 
processing practice which the council 
views with considerable apprehen- 
sion, which are the surface active 
agents. 

“Available knowledge of the possi- 
ble toxicity is fragmentary particu- 





larly in regard to chronic ‘diiiiae 
. ingestion of these agents in ice 
cream, candy, peanut butter and 
other products lead to the ingestion 
of considerable quantities of products 
with uncertain toxilogical action. 
“Unless the complete harmlessness 
of these agents can be demonstrated 
beyond reasonable doubt they should 
not be, in the opinion of the AMA 
council, employed in basic foods. 
“Use in bread leads to a dilution 
of the nutritive qualities of the prod- 
uct by decreasing the use of fats, 
milk solids and eggs in order to 
produce an acceptable end product.” 


Evidence Short of Record 

Cross examination of Dr. Darby 
disclosed that the evidence on which 
the AMA council resolution was based 
was far. short of anything that has 
already been placed in the current 
record. 

Dr. Darby agreed that this point 
of his crossexaminers was well taken. 
Dr. Darby also admitted that the 
AMA resolution did not involve the 
acceptance or nonacceptance of the 
products which have been the sub- 
ject of the testimony delivered here. 

The current phase of the hearings 
will recess May 6 until May 23, 
when it is planned to continue the 
softener discussion June 23 if the 
hearings are not completed, and ac- 
cording to present information that 
seems unlikely. There will be a 
further summer recess taken June 23. 

The controversy over the suitabil- 
ity or nonsuitability for use in bread 
of the softeners or emulsifying agents 
began immediately after the opening 
sessions of the bread standards hear- 


ing before the FDA Nov. 30, 1948. 
William Walmsley, principal of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, testified adversely in regard 
to “softening agents.” 

Mr. Williams, in his opening testi- 
mony at that time, stated that the 
majority of the committee recommd- 
ed the inclusion of softeners or emul- 
sifiers in the standards “subject to 
certain qualifications set forth in the 
report of a subcommittee.” 

Mr. Walmsley testified that he had 
been instructed by the head of the 
AIB, Dr. Franklin C. Bing, to make 
studies at the institute of the utility 
and function of the softening agents 
in bread formulas. His testimony, 
briefly, was to the effect that these 
softening agents, “while they have 
some effect in softening bread, have 
little other utility in the products.” 

The testimony provoked sharp 
critical attacks from representatives 
of the companies whose products 
would be affected by the Walmsley 
experiments as well as by counsel 
for the ABA. 

Dr. Bing was recently named 
chairman of a new committee of 
the American Public Health Assn. 
The group will study the broad prob- 
lem of all substances introduced pur- 
posely or accidentally in the produc- 
tion and processing of foods, and 
make recommendations of actions to 
be taken to protect the health of 
consumers. On accepting the appoint- 
ment, Dr. Bing stated that the sub- 
ject was of vital concern to the entire 
food industry in addition to being of 
great significance to health authori- 
ties. 





Full Text of ABA Statement 


WASHINGTON — The following 
statement was made before the Food 
and Drug Administration bread 
standards hearing April 27 by Sear- 
ing East, representing the American 
Bakers Assn.: 

“I have a motion which I would 
like to make on behalf of the bak- 
ing industry. As introduction to this 
motion—in explanation and support 
of it—I would like to refer to a 
resolution adopted by the ABA board 
of governors at its April 6, 1949, 
meeting which instructed us to ex- 
press the board’s concern at the 
trend which the bread standards 
hearings have taken. 

“The baking industry’s position at 
these hearings has been made clear 
by the statements, which appear on 
the record, made by Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the ABA bread 
standards advisory committee, and 
Arthur Vos, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

“Our position remains the same. 
Nevertheless, we find ourselves the 
unwilling victims of competing in- 
terests to our possible detriment. The 
baking industry has always made the 
public interest its first consideration. 
We have no intention of retreating 
from this position. Nor will we stand 
idly by while these interests for their 
own ends use the occasion of the 
bread standards hearings to cast re- 
flections on the baking industry in 
vying for competitive position. 

“We have, therefore, been direct- 
ed to request that that phase of the 
hearing dealing with the harmless- 
ness of all ingredients such_as the 


polyoxyethylene and lycol group be 
separated from the bread standards 
hearings. 

“It may be impossible to do this 
under the present law. If it is not 
impossible, then I move that it im- 
mediately be done. If it is impossible, 
then, acting on behalf of the baking 
industry, I move that the hearings be 
recessed until the possibility of pas- 
sage of necessary legislation has been 
thoroughly explored. 

“With reference to such legisla- 
tion, we have been told that a bill 
has been prepared and will be 
‘dropped into the hopper’ shortly. We 
do not know the exact nature of this 
bill—or bills. However, we have rea- 
son to believe that, if enacted, this 
legislation will set up a new forum 
for deciding on the harmlessness of 
such ingredients as we are now con- 
sidering. This new forum will be 
apart from standards hearings. 

“Passage of this legislation may 
make all Witch has been done and 
which may be done at these hearings 
with regard to these ingredients 
valueless for the purposes of these 
hearings. To date the government 
and all represented here have been 
put to much greater expense—both 
in time and money—than any of us 
suspected could be possible. The ex- 
penditure of additional time and 
money, in view of the possible legis- 
lative situation, appears unwarranted 
and contrary to the public interest. 

“For these reasons and those pre- 
viously mentioned, I urge the ap- 
propriate one of my two motions be 
upheld.” - 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car | 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Suit Will Provide Wage-Hour 
Tests for Mill-Owned Elevators 


Violation of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (wage-hour law) in connec- 
tion with operation of country eleva- 
tors is charged by the U.S. Wage 
and Hour Division in a suit against 
the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
pending in federal court at St. Louis. 
Trial is set for May 17. 

The case may be of considerable 
importance to any milling company 
operating a country elevator, the 
Millers National Federation points 
out in its publication, The Hook-Up. 
The action hinges on the fact that 
the company operates country eleva- 
tors which are used largely to sup- 
ply its St. Louis plant. 

The federation explains the issue 
as follows: 

“The charges are that the com- 
pany has violated the law by failing 
to pay the required minimum wages 
and that it has violated the overtime 
provisions of the law. The company’s 
answer is that each of the country 
elevators involved is within the ‘area 
of production’ as defined by the regu- 
lations, and that employes in these 
plants are exempt from the terms 
of the law under the provisions of 
Section 13 (a) (10), also that these 
are employes in a retail or service 
establishment, as provided in Section 
13 (a) (2). 

“The government’s contention is 
that the ‘area of production’ provi- 
sion is not applicable in this case 
because these employes are not en- 
gaged in handling or storing agricul- 
tural products for market but for 
processing in the St. Louis mill. There 
is no dispute over the location of the 
elevators as being within the ‘area 
of production,’ and the government 
concedes that services performed by 
country elevator employes are within 
the exemption if the handling and 
storing of the grain is for market, 
but evidently it is the purpose of the 
government to test the availability 
of the exemption to employes at 





Dean M. Clark 


NEW SECRETARY—Dean M. Clark, 
Chicago, has been named secretary 
of the Illinois Feed Assn. to succeed 
E. F. Dickey, Honéggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Dll., who recently resigned 
from the post. Mr. Clark is business 
manager of Grain & Feed Journal 
Consolidated and has been secretary 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents since 1936. 


country elevators owned by milling 
companies which receive and process 
in the mill the greater portion of the 
grain taken in at the country ele- 
vators. 

“If the government wins the Flour 
Mills of America case, it means that 


milling companies operating country , 


elevators as sources of wheat supply 
for mill use will have to readjust 
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their time and wage schedules radi- 
cally for these elevators, and thus 
put them at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage in operation as compared with 
other country elevators not operated 
by milling companies. Moreover, if 
the government wins, milling com- 
panies which have operated country 
elevators as sources of wheat supply 
for their own use will undoubtedly 
be subject to heavy claims for over- 
time unless the employes in these 
elevators have been on time schedule 
of not more than 40 hours per week. 

“It is possible that other milling 
companies which are concerned about 
the principle involved in the St. Louis 


For uniformity 
and dependability in 


May 3, 1949 


case may wish to intervene in an ef. 
fort to protect their own interests. 
The importance of this case to mil]. 
ing companies which operate country 
elevators is rather obvious,” the 
MNF concludes. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUPS 
PLAN CHICAGO MEETINGS 


CHICAGO — The annual conven- 
tions of the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry are to be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 18-20. On May 
18 the annual “Ginger Snap Day” 
will be held at Olympia Field Coun- 
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try Club, which will include golf, 
Juncheon, dinner and entertainment. 
The Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc., and the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America will hold their annual 
meetings May 18 and 20. The eve- 
ning of May 20, the reception and 
banquet is scheduled. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS DISTRIBUTION 
NEW- YORK — General Foods 
Corp. will build a central warehouse 
in Jersey City this year to service 
the Northeast on all its products. 
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Another distribution center is planned 
for Harrisburg, Pa., to service that 
area. Two more will eventually be 
built, one in Chicago and another on 
the West Coast. Clarence E. Goddard 
will organize the facilities in the two 
new plants. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET INCOME 
REPORTED BY DU PONT 


NEW YORK—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and wholly owned 
subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1949, a net income of $43,- 


581,325 after charges and federal 
taxes, equal, after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, to $3.65 a share 
on the 11,174,846 shares of common 
stock outstanding during the period. 

This compares with net income for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1948, 
of $30,195,371, equal to $2.46 a share 
on 11,134,393 common shares. 

The company reported that sales for 
the first 1949 quarter were 13% 
ahead of the 1948 quarter but 4% 
below the final quarter of 1948. At 
the recent annual meeting it was in- 
dicated that business had shown a 
progressively declining trend since 
Jan, 11. 


WAH O'S 


FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Minnesota Bakers 
Complete May 9-10 


Convention Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS — A round table 
production session, discussions of ‘bulk 
handling of flour, cost accounting for 
the baker and a demonstration of 
the accomplishments to date and fu- 
ture plans of the Bakers of America 
Program will be featured during the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota at the Hotel 
Nicollet here May 9-10. 

Ove A. Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake 
Shop, Minneapolis, will be in charge 
of the afternoon business session 
May 9, with the morning being de- 
voted to registration and a luncheon 
for bakers under the chairmanship 
of Roland H. Aaker, Central Bakery, 
Montevideo. 


After the convention is called to 
order by Joseph M. Tombers, Purity 
Baking Co., St. Paul, president of 
the association, and a _ baker-allied 
quartet sings, A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute Baking School and technical 
editor of The American Baker, will 
act as chairman of a production ses- 
sion, assisted by Charles Keeney, 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Ray Gohde, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; W. 
D. Kent, Auheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
Dick Short, Swift & Co. 


J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, will 
then give his report and association 
committees will be appointed, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer ses- 
sion, with prizes to the winners. 

Alex C. Hornkohl, DeFoe Pan 
Cleaning & Glazing Co., Chicago, 
will then discuss the “Use of Sili- 
cones in the Baking Industry.” Os- 
born Cowles, basketball coach at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, will speak on “Leadership in 
Sports and Business’ to close the 
afternoon session. 

Lud Roe, editor of the Monte- 
video (Minn.) News, will be guest 
speaker at the annual banquet that 
evening. Dancing and entertainment 
in the cocktail lounge will follow. 

Mr. Long will act as chairman of 
a wholesale round table discussion 
the morning of May 10, followed by 
the baker-allied luncheon with Bert 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, 
president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, as 
chairman. 

A. B. Loth, Kitchen Kupboard Bak- 
ing Co., St. Paul, will be chairman 
of the afternoon session. J. U. Lem- 
mon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
will speak on the allied trades and 
the bakers, followed by H. W. Wort- 
man, superintendent, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, with a dis- 
cussion of Tote bins. Harry Less, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., will speak, fol- 
lowed by Walter H. Hopkins, pro- 
gram director, Bakers of America 
Program, with a color slide presen- 
tation of the industry’s promotion 
plans. Frank G. Jungewaelter, execu- 
tive secretary, Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Chicago, will discuss 
costs, and the afternoon session will 
end with committee reports. 

That evening the “Allied Trades 
Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee” entertainment will 
be held in the main ballroom under 
the auspices of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 
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THE BRANNAN PLAN—To de- 
bate the morality of this kind of 
proposal seems useless. That is the 
measure of how far people have suc- 
cumbed to the idea that it is right 
and proper for special groups— 
farmers, veterans or whom-have-you 
—to dig into the Federal Treasury for 
all the handouts they can get. Now- 
adays the only question raised seems 
to be, “What do I get out of it?”— 
Wall- Street Journal. 


BIPP, BAP, BAPPY—The recent 
change in the name of the baking 
industry’s promotional campaign— 
from Baking Industry Promotional 
Program to Bakers of America Pro- 
gram—created considerable interest 
in the London branch office of this 
journal. As you know, the leaders of 
the bakers’ program have discour- 
aged the use of initial letters as a 
shortened designation for the Bakers 
of America Program. We are happy 
to go along with this request (with 
one last fling at it in the headline), 
but our London manager — George 
Swarbreck—points out that “Bap” 
is a well-known term in Scottish 
bakery circles and frequent refer- 
ences to it are made in Scottish 
literature and records during the 
last 400 years. We don’t see how we 
can give up bap. 

“In pre-rationing days 
land,” George reports, “bap was 
made from flour, butter or lard, 
yeast, sugar, milk, water and salt 
and was baked in round or diamond 
shapes. I have actually seen round 
bap in England though it is not very 
common. 

“In certain parts of Scotland even 
to this day bakers are often referred 
to by the natives as ‘bappers.’ As 
many Scottish culinary terms are of 
French origin, it is possible that the 
word bap is derived from ‘lebaba,’ 
which means a small soft bun. 

“I once saw it stated that the word 
bap was probably derived from the 
sound of the dough when it was 
dumped on the oven tray. 

“Since bap is such an old bakery 
term it seems a pity that the Ameri- 
can bakers are not going to make 


in Scot- 


use of its possibilities in their pro- 
motional campaign.” 

Miss Chatters, the girl in our Lon- 
don office, adds to this report the 
information that, in London, cockney 
parents often ask their young children 
if they would like some “bappy,” 
which she says, is the term for bread 
and butter. 

ee ®@ 


For the first time on any televi- 
sion station in New York, the absorb- 
ing and instructive story of how 
bread is made was broadcast over 
the New York Daily News station, 
WPIX, recently. The 10-minute story 
showed the production of the “staff 
of life” from the wheat field to the 
wrapping process. Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., was chosen 
for this video show because of its 
reputation as a progressive bakery. 
Video sequences showed how the 
ingredients are mixed, baked, 
wrapped and shipped by trailer truck 
to 14 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The Hon. Winston Churchill spoke 
a characteristically crisp sentence or 
two in his recent Boston address on 
the subject of the world’s ability te 
feed its population. He said: “If, 
with all the resources of modern 
science, we find ourselves unable to 
avert world famine, we Shall all be 





WHEAT ROOTS 


Within the roots a wonderwork 
is done 

Man cannot match for all his art 
and skill. 

In matter’s sense the rootlets 
finely spun 

Are little more than a field’s 
insistent will. 

Invisible are the forces in those 
brown 

And earth-locked roots that in 
a network spread, 

Seeking their food, 
greedily down, 

Feeding the farthest, most in- 
substantial thread. 

Fierce in their urge to seize a 
larger Space 

Of earth, for a fuller measure 
of its strength, 

Though in the fields the winter 
winds give chase 

Along the thickening greenness 
of their length. 

In mystery the wheat roots 
thread their way 

That a golden field may grace 
a fair June day. 

Maude Rene Princehouse. 
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to blame, but a peculiar responsibil- 
ity would rest upon the scientists. 
I do not believe they will fail, but 
if they do, or were not allowed to 
succeed, the consequences would be 
very unpleasant because it is cer- 
tain that mankind would not agree to 
starve equally, and there might be 
some very sharp disagreements about 
how the last crust was to be shared. 
This would simplify our problem in 
an unduly primodial manner.” 
@®e ®@ 

The king-size baseball bat which 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., had made for use 
in the softball game last summer 
between the active and associate 
members of District 4, AOM, recent- 
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ESTERDAY, TODAY ¢ TOMORROW 


ly showed up in a newsreel. a 
Mr. Veeck sent the bat on to Bill 
Veeck, general manager of the 
Cleveland Indians, and a member of 
the Veeck clan. . Bob Hope, a 
part owner of the Indians, recently 
showed up at the ball club’s training 
camp and the comedian, of course, 
had to get into the act... . The 
four-foot-long bat was the ideal gim- 
mick for the newsreel film shot of 
the famous Mr. Hope. 


Spanish historians say the first 
wheat grown in America was planted 
in 1530 by members of the Cortez 
expedition to Mexico. The Pilgrims 
harvested their first New England 
crop about 1621. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


Paper flour barrels were being 
manufactured in Minneapolis. The 
material was heavy carboard which 
had been subjected to great pres- 
sure. The barrels were claimed to be 
airtight, waterproof and “noncon- 
ductors of heat and cold.” 

William D. Washburn, the Minne- 
apolis miller, was persuaded to be- 
come a candidate for governor of 
Minnesota on the Republican ticket. 
He failed of nomination by a narrow 
margin. (Later he was to serve six 
years in the U.S. Senate.) 

Kansas City’s first grain elevator, 
a 100,000-bu wooden structure built 
by H. J. Latshaw and R. W. Quade, 
was in operation. J. K. Davidson, a 
future president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, was soon to be op- 
erating another. (By the following 
year grain would begin to flow east- 
ward in sufficient volume to warrant 
the building of two houses of 200,- 
000-bu. capacity each.) 


50 Years Ago: 


Sir William Crookes was reported 
to have warned a London audience 
of scientists that the earth could not 
much longer feed its increasing popu- 
lation. 

American flour exporters, it ap- 
pears, were having a little trouble 
making deliveries in a manner satis- 
factory to some of their British cus- 
tomers: “One buyer, and not an im- 


portant one either, has had the ef- 
frontery to circulate throughout this 
country a stereotyped form enumer- 
ating the conditions upon which he 
will condescend to purchase our 
poor flour. And such conditions! The 
most one-sided, arbitrary, unjust and 
unfair that a bat-eyed, narrow- 
gauged, ignorant trader could de. 
vise.” 

Henry Lassen of the Canadian 
County Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., sailed for Europe to 
strengthen export connections and 
to visit his native city, Hamburg. 


25 Years Ago: 


Russian wheat was reentering the 
export market, according to an ar 
ticle on Soviet agriculture by Car- 
roll K. Michener. 


In January a long period of give 
away prices was apparently at an 
end and sales again were reported 
to be on “sound and safe terms.” 


President Coolidge gave his in- 
dorsement to a campaign for reduc- 
tion of wheat acreage as a remedy 
for “the present complaints of the 
grain farmer,” and at the same time 
took a stand in favor of James F. 
Bell’s “Eat More-Wheat” campaign. 


G. Cullen Thomas, one-time pro- 
duction manager for the Atlas Bread 
Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., was made 
head of the newly-created products 
control department of Washburn- 
Crosby Co. 
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BREAD ON THE SQUEEZE BASIS 


E ARE solemnly assured by the Food and 

Drug Administration that the ladies who 
pick up our daily loaf at the grocer’s do it 
principally on the squeeze basis. Surveys indi- 
cate that 51% of them “squeeze always” before 
buying, 11% “squeeze often,” 10% “squeeze occa- 
sionally” and 24% “never squeeze.” This selec- 
tivity technique has nothing to do with choice 
of brand; the squeeze takes place after and is 
independent of brand selection. It is therefore 
not an expression of preference but a personal 
test of quality based upon an unofficial, rather 
silly but widely accepted standard. 

Obviously this standard must be as variable 
as are ladies themselves, depending upon the 
amount of pressure, delicate or drastic, brought 
to bear: upon the bread by milady’s digits; and 
depending, also, upon the cushioning qualities of 
the loaf as governed by age, atmosphere, integrity 
of wrapper, chemical content, physical texture, 
and maybe even by such mysteries as the dark 
of the moon, the precession of the equinoxes or 
the state of milady’s emotions. 

Should not the Federal Security Agency, there- 
fore, consider. setting up a standard squeeze along 
with such other definitions as may seem appro- 
priate to the loaf itself? This might do something 
important for the staling problem. Can’t we 
imagine a labeling system under which the one- 
squeeze, two-squeeze, three-squeeze loaf would 
conveniently calibrate itself for the customer on 
the degree of softness as governed by lapse of 
time? 





eee 
THE BASING POINT MUDDLE 


LARIFICATION of the tremendous muddle 

that has resulted from the Federal Trade 
Commission’s attack upon basing point prices 
was brought no nearer by the recent split decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court which had the effect 
of upholding a lower court order forbidding use 
of the basing point system by 11 companies in 
the rigid steel conduit industry. 

Congress, too, has failed to step in with 
legislation deemed necessary to bring the dispute 
into some kind of order and to remove the 
threat of wider application of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s new policy. Bills have been intro- 
duced in both houses which would delay applica- 
tion of FTC’s interpretation of antitrust laws un- 
til July 1, 1950. This merely prolongs the agony 
and is a confession of inability to cope with a 
highly complicated and ever growing legal en- 
tanglement.°. 

The flour milling industry shares to some 
extent the anxiety of the industries which already 
are under fire, though its pricing system is not 
identical. The anxiety arises because FTC’s revolu- 
tionary attitude has neither been fully defined nor 
legally confined within statutory limits. Lacking 
clear statement of policy, upon which there is still 
disagreement even among FTC personnel, and in 
the absence of conclusive legal tests, all sections 
of this country’s industrial establishment must 
feel concern over what radical step may next be 
taken. 

The staff of the Millers National Federation 
some months ago reviewed decisions affecting the 
basing point problem, and after consulting with 
legal counsel within the industry advised mem- 
bers that they had nothing to fear as yet from 
continuing to quote flour prices basis certain 
rate-break points. It was assumed that the mere 
fact that several sellers selected the same geo- 
graphical point at which to base their selling 


prices was not in itself illegal, and that only 


when prices at this point were arrived at col- 
lusively, or where the practice resulted in suffi- 
cient freight absorption or phantom freight to 
produce discriminatory delivered prices between 
competing customers, would the seller be laying 
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himself open to prosecution by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The flour milling industry has had another 
forceful and capable spokesman in the matter. 
Mr. Earl B. Smith of General Mills, Inc., appeared 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Trade Poli- 
cies — the socalled Capehart Committee — and 
later before the Economic Institute of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. He presented the 
gravity of the situation’ that would result from 
application of FTC’s radical new ideas to such a 
useful and accepted device as milling in transit. 

Determination of the reasonableness and pro- 
priety of milling in transit, and all the rules and 
regulations for putting it in operation, was dele- 
gated by Congress many years ago to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Since that time the 
courts have often recognized its necessity and 
have even stated the commission’s authority in 
certain cases to require its establishment. 

The ICC, Mr. Smith points out, has made many 
findings with regard to transit, among them that 
its universal application in connection with rates 
on grain has resulted from the policy of equalizing 
the competitive status of various mills, whether 
located near points of production or in consuming 
territories; that cornpetition in grain and flour is 
national in scope, and transit should not be re- 
garded merely from the standpoint of service 
performed at any particular point; that milling 
in transit of grain, grain products, and commodi- 
ties entering into the manufacture of flour and 
mixed feeds has become such a widely diffused 
and common practice, due largely to voluntary 
act of the carriers, that any manufacturer not 
accorded transit is at a substantial disadvantage 
which will confine his opportunities of sale to lim- 
ited areas; that transit is beneficial in its applica- 
tion and that when it can be applied without 
discrimination it results in the diffusion of busi- 
ness in giving rival communities the relative 
advantages to which they are entitled, and which 
can be accorded them in no other way, and 
generally speaking, in the application of lower 
transportation charges; that transit arrangements 
are of value to the farmer as well as to the 
miller and the market, in that the farmer is 
thus afforded wider marketing opportunities; that 
they are now a commercial necessity in most 
instances; and that the fact that much money has 


_ been invested in the industry in reliance upon 


the continuance of transit argues for a mainte- 
nance of such privileges. 

It is clear, therefore, that to upset existing 
transit arrangements and the varying transit- 
balance freight rates would present a virtually 
insurmountable problem—to which, Mr. Smith 
assures us, the only answer seems to be destruc- 
tion and chaos. This would benefit no one—neither 
grain producers, grain processors, nor consumers 
of grain or grain products. Here, says Mr. Smith, 
are some of the things it would do: Reduce or 
eliminate competition among many, if not all, of 
the 2,160 flour mills of the United States; jeopar- 
dize if not completely destroy the investment in 
many of those mills; concentrate the flour milling 
capacity in thickly populated and large-consum- 
ing areas, and at the relatively few rate-break 
points from which fixed and constant freight rate 


would apply; reduce competition in the purchase 
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of the farmers’ grain and in the sale of grain 
products generally; and reduce tonnage and reve- 
nue of the railroads—with a threat, in turn, to 
our national economy and the national defense. 

Everything considered, “delivered pricing,” it 
may be safely assumed, is essential to proper, effi- 
cient and economic conduct of the business of the 
grain processing industries, and the business of 
the customers to whom they sell. 

“Unless something be done soon about this 
important problem,” Mr. Smith concludes, “this 
country will find itself definitely faced with a 
calamity that will reach from the producers of 
raw materials to the agencies that transport those 
materials to points of conversion or processing; 
to those who do the converting and the processing; 
to those agencies again that transport the finished 
products from points of conversion or processing; 
and finally to the consuming public which buys 
and consumes the finished products. 

“That’s what the abolishment of delivered 
pricing could do. It would, among other things, 
reduce competition to a minimum. It would in- 
tensify the efforts of every converter and proc- 
essor who remained in business to reduce his 
transportation charges so that he might reach 
out the very maximum distance for his raw 
materials; and it would extend as far as possible 
the distribution of his finished products. 

“This is basically a quarrel between legal 
schools of thought, seeking settlement in such a 
way as to render credit to one side and discredit 
to the other side. But it is rapidly developing into 
a vast national economic problem, and must be 
dealt with as such. It must be settled amicably, in 
the interest of the masses, by those whose minds 
and hearts can function in unison for the best 
interest of the nation as a whole.” 

The Federal Trade Commission traditionally 
has been concerned with conspiracy in its antitrust 
policing. But it has now gone far beyond this and 
is assuming the right to proceed against industry 
upon the ground of competitive unfairness. It not 
only defines this vague term as it sees fit but is 
judge and jury as to anyone coming into collision 
with that definition. In the steel conduit case a 
complaint charging conspiracy was dismissed, and 
the federal circuit court’s ruling was simply in 
agreement with the commission’s further conten- 
tion that the basing point practice itself was an 
unfair method of competition. The supreme court 
holds that this is the law of the land. It seems 
crystal clear, therefore, that only some much 
needed new legislation can save the delivered 
pricing systems of American industry from de- 
struction. 
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NOW THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


OME comment recently was made on this 
S page about the opposition of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn. to a bill calling for compulsory 
enrichment of flour and bread. The association’s 
spokesmen let it be known that they were not 
opposed to enrichment but that they merely 
couldn’t stomach compulsion. They cried aloud 
over what they called an invasion of their 
liberties, and the legislature heard them. The bill 
was killed. It was brought out in the course of 
the lobbying that the state food and drug com- 
mission estimated that 90% of Connecticut's 
bakers were enriching voluntarily. The proof of 
this pudding, therefore, will be the commission’s 
estimate a year hence. 


eee 
REVIVAL MEETING 


HE program for the annual convention of the 

Millers National Federation, which is to be 
held in Chicago next week, designates Wednesday 
morning, May 11, as the occasion of a “closed 
meeting for millers only.” What is meant, we 
assume, is that there is to be a good old-fashioned 
revival meeting. 
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Favorable Position of Durum 


Cited at North Dakota Show 


LANGDON, N.D.—The governor of 
North Dakota focused attention on 
the favorable position enjoyed by 
macaroni wheat growers in the rap- 
idly changing farm market picture 
when he opened the 11th annual 
North Dakota State Durum Show 
here recently. 

Gov. Fred G. Aandahl told the 
growers that the U.S. is now enter- 
ing a period when all business again 


must actively seek its own markets. 

“That applies to farming,” the gov- 
ernor said, “and none of us must 
forget our experience in the period 
just prior to our war-born prosperity. 
However, those of us who grow dur- 
um in this northeast corner of North 
Dakota are in the fortunate position 
of having a crop that cannot be 
grown as successfully anywhere else 
in the country. We are the prime 
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suppliers for the 200 manufacturers 
of macaroni products, the final form 
in which our durum reaches the din- 
ner tables of America.” : 

The governor explained that he 
has grown durum on his farm for 
many years. 


Improvement Continues 


“The fact that most of the maca- 
roni wheat produced in the US. 
comes from only 12 North Dakota 
counties,” the governor continued, 
“enables us to work closely together 
toward continued improvement of our 
product. Painstaking work on the 
part of our agricultural schools, in- 
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cluding the extension farm located 
here at Langdon,’has resulted in bet- 
ter durum. This work will be con- 
tinued.” 

The North Dakota State Durum 
Show is held at Langdon each spring 
to determine the best grower of dur- 
um for the previous year. It started 
almost as a Cavalier County Show, 
but has grown to the point where it 
attracts entries from all parts of the 
12-county triangle where macaroni 
wheat can be grown most success- 
fully. 

William Franzen, Mapes, N.D., won 
the sweepstakes event of the show 
this year to take the title of Durum 
King. His sample of Mindrum durum 
weighed, 64 ib. to the bushel and 
was judged the best of 226 entries. 


Receives Plaque 

As the king of durum, Mr. Fran- 
zen received the plaque presented an- 
nually by the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., and delivered 
personally to the show by M. J. Don- 
na, secretary-treasurer of the associ- 
ation and editor of the Macaroni 
Journal. Maurice L. Ryan, association 
chairman of the durum growers rela- 
tions committee, conveyed greetings 
from the manufacturers to the grow- 
ers, and Robert M. Green, acting 
secretary-treasurer, described the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute’s present 
program of promoting the use of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
in American homes. 

“The more macaroni products-used 
each year,” Green told the growers, 
“the better the market for durum 
will be.” 
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STANDARD BRANDS NET 
SALES AT $62,906,640 


Figure for First Quarter of 1949 
13.7% Below $72,884,614 for 
Same Period in 1948 


NEW YORK—Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced that net 
sales of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the USS. 
were $62,906,640 for the first three 
months of 1949, compared with $72,- 
884,614 in the corresponding period 
of 1948, a decrease of 13.7%. 

Consolidated net income after taxes 
for the three months-was $1,786,370, 
equivalent, after preferred dividend 
requirements, to 50¢ a share on the 
3,174,527 shares of common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $2,- 
913,328, or 86¢ a share in 1948. 

The combined sales and net income 
of unconsolidated subsidiaries oper- 
ating outside the U.S., converted into 
U.S. dollars, totaled $7,363,869 and 
$476,559, respectively, for the first 
three months of their current year. 
No dividends from these _ subsid- 
iaries were included in the earnings 
of Standard Brands, Inc., for the 
first quarter of either 1949 or 1948, 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Standard Brands, Inc., 
April 28, a quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
a share was declared on the common 
stock, payable June 15, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record May 13, 1949. A 
quarterly dividend of .875¢ a share 
on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared, payable June 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record June 1, 1949. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CO-OP. ELEVATOR 
MINGO, KANSAS — The Mingo 
Cooperative elevator is erecting a 
140,000-bu. grain elevator here. The 
new establishment is scheduled to be 
finished by June, 1949, and will be 
built by the Hamilton & Victory Con- 
struction Co., Wichita. 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Office Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The question as to 
how the flour production of Canada 
for export to Great Britain next 
year is to be handled is reaching a 
crisis. There is a difference of opin- 
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Crisis Near in Canadian-British 
Export Flour Trade Relations 


ion as to whether the flour trade 
with Great Britain. should continue 
on a bulk basis under government 
control or be returned to the pre- 
war system whereby private pur- 
chase, sale and delivery becomes 
again the prevailing practice. 

This has been considered by the 
British and Canadian governments 


at length without their reaching any 
decision. Many of the wheat growers 
of the western Canadian provinces 
prefer the bulk system and control, 
whereas the millers, grain traders 
and other private interests prefer 
wide open handling and private trad- 
ing. Apparently Great Britain wants 
to stick to the practice established 
during the late war. This means 
control. 

Just why this difference in the 
handling of wheat and flour for the 
British market has become a sub- 
ject of so much controversy is not 













promotion expand. 


Fleischmann now says 
“BUY IT BAKED!” 


® “Buy it Baked’’—the message of The Bakers of America— 
is now also being carried to-the public by Fleischmann. 
Especially designed, attractive and easy-to-read decalco- 
manias will appear as permanent features on the vast 
Fleischmann fleet—traveling the highways and byways 
of the nation from coast to coast. 


This represents another helpful step by The Makers 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast co-operating with the baking 
industry by telling American people of the nutritional 
and flavorful qualities of bakery-made products. 


Constant co-operation with the baking industry is, and 
always has been, a by-word with Fleischmann. Fleischmann 
has always been a leader in promoting bakers’ products. 


In 1919 Fleischmann used leading women’s magazines to launch its 
first national advertising on Baker’s Bread. 1920 saw this magazine 


Then came car-card promotion in 1921 and 1922 urging women to 
“Buy Baker’s Bread.”” National poster promotion on this theme 
started in 1923, continued through 1925. At the end of that year, 94% 


of the bread eaten in this country was estimated to be Baker's Bread. 

1926 saw Fleischmann initiate a nation-wide campaign to help 
bakers build their business in yeast-raised sweet goods. Throughout 
the years since, Fleischmann has consistently supported the indus- 
try’s effort with advertising, promotional material, training pro- 
grams, movies, and other helpful activities. 


Every phase of Fleischmann service is based on the idea once 
expressed by Julius Fleischmann: “Fleischmann progresses 
as the baker progresses—but the baker must progress first!” 
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Fermentation is Our Business—and has been for 80 years 


The makers of FLEISCHMANN ’S YEAST 
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clear. For its part the public is not 
likely to have ariy prejudices. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact is that a whole 
world of differences in the methods 
pursued will follow. Actually, wheat 
and flour will lose the freedom they 
have always had in the markets of 
the world. Persons and corporations 
may find ways and means of beat- 
ing the game, especially if elections 
are pending, but that only makes 
matters worse for private traders or 
for those who have no “pull.” 

What Canada needs now more than 
anything else is a wide open mar- 
ket for wheat and flour in all the 
countries where she has an estab- 
lished trade, authorities here fee). 
These are commodities that are best 
sold under absolutely free conditions. 
If the producers must have some 
kind of control of sale or distribu- 
tion, governments should finance and 
absorb the losses when there are 
any. Any other procedure will lead 
to disaster, not only for the farmer 
who grows the grain but for all who 
have an interest in handling or mer- 
chandising the same. 

Canada has been long enough in 
the wheat and flour business to know 
these are commodities which can 
only flourish if free at all stages of 
their production and merchandising. 
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REFINED SUGAR DEMAND 
CHARACTERIZED AS FAIR 


NEW YORK-— The demand for re- 
fined sugar from the East and Gulf 
ports is poor, B. W. Dyer & Co., re- 
ports, although the demand in the 
far western territories appears good. 

“The average sugar demand for the 
country probably is characterized as 
fair,” the report said. “However, with 
the approach of the heavy sugar- 
consuming season, deliveries are ex- 
pected to increase somewhat. 

“As of April 9, 381,000 tons more 
sugar were delivered in 1949 than 
the comparable period of 1948; large 
carry-over inventories were being 
consumed in the early months of 
1948.” 

The results of the Dyer company’s 
March 31 survey of invisible sugar 
inventories showed that: (a) indus- 
trial users’ inventories averaged about 
two weeks’ above normal, and that 
an average of about 56 days’ supply 
was booked and unshipped; (b) 
wholesalers and chains had inven- 
tories about 11 days above normal, 
and about 42 days’ supply was booked 
and unshipped, and (c) householders’ 
needs were estimated to be about 
normal. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 

BUFFALO — Dan Casey, General 
Mills, Inc., New York, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the April 20 meeting 
of the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
Mr. Casey spoke on “Shop Layout 
for Retail Bakeshops.” Four directors 
elected at the meeting were: Ralph 
Harmel, Hefining Mortensen, William 
Schnellbach and Walter Heim, all of 
whom operate retail bakeshops under 
their own names. The new board of 
directors will meet in the near future 
to elect officers for the year. 





——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PACKAGING MEETING 


NEW YORK—National Packaging 
Week has been set for May 9-13 when 
the $6 million packaging industry 
and the companies that use its mate- 
rials will meet in Atlantic City for 
an exposition and conference. More 
than 15,000 representatives of pro- 
ducers and users are expected to at- 
tend. 
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A Salute to the{Baking Industry for 
the well-planned Bakers of America 
Program of national advertising! 
Joined with the Flour Millers Long- 
Range Advertising the two will be a 





powerful force for educating con- 
sumers and stimulating their desire 
for tasty baked goods. Support these 
drives to put baked goods in the 
spotlight. 
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Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U. a A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: : BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue ; 4209 Statler Building 


Telephone: Superior 1053 ; __ Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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had that certain feeling of fu- 

tility, not to say despair, when 
the boss shoved the production cost 
figures in front of him and demanded, 
“How come?” Speaking of futility, 
there is the story about the girl back 
in the Ozark country where her hill- 
billy boy friend took her to see the 
house he had almost completed for 
her. There were lots of windows, but 
not a door in the place. 


I DARE say that every baker has 
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By E. F. Sperling 


Helm’s Bakeries, 
Los Angeles 


‘Where are the doors?” asked the 
bride. 

“What do you want with doors?” 
asked the bridegroom, “You figgerin’ 
on goin’ somewheres?” 

There you have that sinking feel- 
ing, that sense of futility that comes 


The High Cost of Producing 





to you when you look at those “high 
costs of producing” while the owner 
or the stockholders demand to know 
where you are going. Only windows 
to see higher costs, no doors to step 
out into new fields of efficiency and 
production economies. 

Let us first look at the dilemma of 
the average production manager. 
What does he see when he looks at 
the complete overall bakery opera- 
tion? 
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RIEGEL-SEAL 


PRINTED TRANSPARENT 


BREADWRAP 


Made with an entirely new coating 
on a new type of Riegel base paper. 


Riegel-Seal combines production efficiency with economy 


and sales appeal. It works perfectly at high speed on any 


type wrapping machine, without special cleanup 


or adjustment. You'll like the high gloss . . . the transparency 


. .. and the sales value of an overall printed 


transparent wrap that will promote your brand name in 


store and home. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Roughly speaking, he is engaged in 
an industry whére for every dollar’s 
worth of sales he has charged against 
him 50¢ for raw materials, including 
wrapping. In these days of flour at $8 
a hundred and shortening at 30¢ a 
pound even the unprecedented 17¢ 
for a pound and a half loaf of bread 
doesn’t brighten that side of the pic- 
ture. Material costs control the sell- 
ing price and the percentage remains 
very much the same, perhaps the 
heaviest raw material cost that any 
manufacturing industry can boast. 

Sales and distribution costs are also 
at the same relatively high level — 
from 25 to 27% for wholesale plants. 
There we have 75¢ of the sales dollar 
absorbed ‘by materials and sales. Of 
the remaining 25¢ we find that all of 
54%2¢ goes toward administrative 
costs—we must have an office staff 
and the boss, too, has to live, not to 
mention taxes, contributions and the 
hundred and one things that consti- 
tute overhead. 

Then there is the maintenance and 
depreciation account. We must have 
heat, light, power, we must keep the 
plant bright and clean, the equip- 
ment does break down and once in a 
while we have to replace a minor 
item like an oven or a mixer. That 
takes an amazingly small 6% of the 
sales dollar, but the slice that’s left 
is pretty thin, so where does the pro- 
duction manager, find himself? 


Thirteen and One Half Cents Left 
There you have it—13%¢ left for 


_ payroll and profit. I suspect that 


some certain people would argue 
that it should all go into the payroll, 
but we know that sound American 
business is not built that way. How- 
ever, fully 10¢ of that slice does go 
into the payroll and that is where the 
shoe pinches. It leaves only 3%¢ of 
that sales dollar we started out 
with for profit. Three and one half 
per cent net profit is nothing to get 
particularly excited about and when 
you consider the fluctuations in the 
market prices of raw materials, the 
inevitable lag of bread prices behind 
increasing costs, the risks of large 
inventories and the uncertainties of 
the labor situation, it is quite obvious 





E. F. Sperling 


URGES EFFICIENCY—Use of more 
efficient machinery and equipment in 
the baking industry is urged in the 
accompanying article by E. F. Sper- 
ing, Helm’s Bakeries, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Sperling presented the paper at 
last year’s annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers in Chicago. 
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that the line between profit and loss 
can become very thin at times—too 


thin for comfort. 


In the highly competitive bread 
production field it seems unlikely that 
competition will ever allow material 
and wrapping costs to go below the 
50% factor, particularly with the 
ever increasing demand for improve- 
ment in quality and the bakers’ rec- 
ognition of the validity of that de- 
mand. Material costs are just about 
frozen at an irreducible percentage. 
Water and air are still cheap, but as 
bread ingredients they have proven 
their unworthiness. It still takes good 
flour, good lard, good milk, good sug- 
ar and salt at good prices to produce 
a good loaf of bread. So the produc- 
tion manager has that weight to car- 
ry. He can’t escape it. 

Further, the constant cry for 
greater service to the consumer, the 
higher cost of distribution, the soar- 
ing costs of advertising, all these 
things make it extremely unlikely 
that the sales percentage figures will 
ever be broken through by any sig- 
nificant amount, 

We cannot discount the overhead 
expenses. We must have machinery 
and equipment maintenance and re- 
pairs and even so, it will not last 
forever, so we have to set aside 
something for depreciation. 

So there you have roughly 87% of 
the sales dollar entirely outside the 
conirol of the production manager— 
cos's that are just about as inflexible 
as a pair of wartime suspenders. 
Where can the owner or shareholder 
expect to increase the profit margin? 
No: at the warehouse or stock room 
end of the bakery, not beyond the 
docr of the shipping room, not by 
letting his building and equipment go 
to pot. The taxes must be paid—no 
getting around that even though a 
certain lady has told the government 
to come and get it. 

There is only one place left—the 
production department of the bakery 
—the production manager is in the 
well-known “middle.” Perhaps we 
could say that he is in the “status 
quo”’ — that’s what the colored 
preacher described as “de mess we 
is in.” 

Average Plant Cited 

Why are we in this mess? Let us 
look at an average wholsale bread 
operation. A study of comparative 
costs throughout the country shows 
that the average bakery produces 
about 200,000 lb. of bread per week. 
We are talking about bread and 
about an average wholesale bread 
bakery. These cost figures also show 
that the average price per lb. for 
bread is 12¢. That makes the gross 
income of this bakery roughly $24,000 
per week. It doesn’t take much arith- 
metic to show that this plant is doing 
a million and a quarter dollars a 
year. That gives you a pretty good 
idea of what this average wholesale 
bakery looks like. 

The average hourly rate paid to 
labor in the baking industry varies 
from $1.09 to $1:75 in different sec- 
tions of the country. A fair national 
average would be about $1.20 per 
hour. Some of you might be wishing 
that your labor rates were that low. 
It is a bit difficult to adjust our 
thinking to these high labor costs, 
but they are not out of line with oth- 
er costs. In fact, back in 1943 the 
average price per pound of bread was 
just below 8¢ while the rate for la- 
bor in the bakery was 80 to 90¢ per 
hour. Now we have 12¢ bread and 
$1.20 labor. They have kept well 
abreast of each other. 

That is a good round figure to re- 
member—10 to 11 Ib. of bread at 
wholesale prices pays for one average 


man hour of labor. That was true in 
1943 and it is still true today. 
Direct shop labor, which includes 
ingredient men, _ scalers, mixers, 
make-up crew, oven crew, right 
through to the wrapping room, ac- 
counts for 544% of the gross sales. 
Wrapping and shipping takes anoth- 
er 2%%. Miscellaneous shop labor 
which includes the stock room man 
is roughly % of 1% while the mainte- 
nance crew for building and equip- 
ment operation, repair and upkeep 
takes a little more than 1%. 
Supervision accounts for % to 1%. 
So we have here that all-important 
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10% of gross sales value that is un- 
der the direct control of the pro- 
duction manager and his associates. 
That is the slice of the pie that the 
boss would like to cut a little thinner 
to put more into the profit slice that 
pays the interest on his capital in- 
vestment and enables him to expand 
his facilities to provide more work to 
make more bread to feed more peo- 
ple. 

Now we have arrived at the crux 
of the problem. Here we have an av- 
erage wholesale bakery, baking 200,- 
000 Ib. of bread per week—with an- 
nual sales of one and a quarter mil- 
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lion dollars a year, with approximate- 
ly 50 people on the shop payroll 
which averages $2,400 per week, The 
question is: What can be done to 
make that payroll more productive of 
bread and profits? 


Efficient Machinery Needed 


“Efficiency” is a much-maligned 
term and I hesitate to use it here. 
But I am going to apply it to ma- 
chinery and equipment, not to labor. 
No one should object to that. The an- 
swer to our problem is to make that 
labor more productive by making our 

(Continued on page 30) 





Simplify your enrichment process 










PEILER 








PFIZER 


ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are prepared to supply 
simply and economically the necessary enrich- 
ment for bakery products. Each wafer contains 
the vitamins and minerals needed to enrich 100 pounds of flour. Each 


is scored so that it can be cleanly broken into halves and quarters for 


use in fractions of 100 pounds. In water the wafers rapidly disintegrate 


into a fine suspension which makes possible uniform dispersion 


throughout the dough. Even though the wafers disintegrate rapidly in 


water, they retain their form without crumbling or dusting during 


shipping and storage. 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are available in two types: Type “A” for 
dough batches containing 3% or more non-fat milk solids, and Type 
“B” for dough batches with less than 3% non-fat milk.solids. Both types 
conform to the recommendations of the Scientific Advisory Council of 
the American Institute of Baking and are backed by the high standards 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San 


Francisco 7, Calif. 
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Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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Texas Bakers Assn. 
Convention Set 
for May 23-24 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—The 
1949 annual convention of the Texas 
Bakers Assn., will be held at the 
Hotel Buccaneer in Galveston May 
23-24, according to a recent announce- 
ment by B. A. Peel, Richter Bak- 
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ing Co., Corpus Christi, president of 
the Texas Bakers Assn. 

Joe Baldridge, Baldridge Baking 
Co., Lubbock, will be chairman of 
the morning session May 23, with 
Ben Williams, Ben C. Williams Bak- 
ery Service, Houston, leading the 
singing and E. P. Mead, Mead’s Bak- 
ery, Abilene, delivering the invoca- 
tion. 

The mayor of Galveston, Herbert 
Cartwright, Jr., will welcome the 
bakers association, and John Koet- 
ting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston, will 
reply for the bakers. Mr. Peel will 
give the president’s message, fol- 


lowed by an inspirational address by 
Frank C. Smith, president of the 
Natural Gas Corp., Houston. 

The Bakers of America Program 
will be reviewed by Arthur Vos, 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, and Walter Hopkins, direc- 
tor of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. Following association an- 
nouncements and committee reports 
new officers will be elected. 

Charles Newman, Sr., Holsum Bak- 
ing ~Co., Fort Worth, is chairman 
of the morning session May 24. Fol- 
lowing a sing session, Roy W. Bur- 
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N ew and improved B-E-T-S provides 
an easy, accurate and economical 
method of enriching your bread with 
all required nutrients as shown on the 
“Flags of Enrichment”’ of the Millers’ 
Long Range Program. These nutri- 
ents, together with the food energy 
and protein values in bread, provide 
6-way nourishment for your con- 
sumers. 

IRON—An adequate supply of iron is 
necessary at all ages to help build the 
red blood needed for health. B-E-T-S 
provides iron in a highly assimilable 
form—ferrous sulfate—and it’s the 
iron that’s assimilated that’s important! 
VITAMIN B, (Thiamin) — Essential to 
a good appetite, properly functioning 
digestive system and normal, healthy 
nerves. 

RIBOFLAVIN — An important vitamin 
for children. Essential for healthy 
eyes and skin and for proper coordi- 
nation of the muscles. 

NIACIN— Helps keep tissues healthy 
and prevents pellagra. 
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THE ORIGINAL BREAD ENRICHMENT TABLET 


- PROVIDES 


_ 6-way 
_ NOURISHMENT 








FOOD ENERGY— Bread is an economical 
and excellent source of food energy... 
providing the body fuel needed to 
sustain the pace of modern living. 


PROTEIN—Composed of amino acids, 
called the protein “building stones” 
because they are so essential in help- 
ing to build and maintain healthy 
tissues. 


Give your bakery products a sales 
boost by enriching with B-E-T-S and 





tying in with the Millers’ Long Range 
Program. 


New and Improved 


B-E-T:‘S 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF |RON— 
AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


Has been accepted by the Baking Industry— 
several billion loaves of bread have been -en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


3 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
potencies of all required nutrients accuratay, 
easily and economically 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET, AS- 
SURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM EN- 
RICHMENT 











Roccal * 


powerful germicide, to sanitize your bakery. 


Use 
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SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Specify to your flavor supplier 
General Drug ZIMCO" 
Brand of 
| pure Lignin Vanillin C.P. U.S.P. 





ee 


i 
inc. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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dett, head of the engineering and 
trades department, NTAC, Arlington, 
will report on the operation of the 
school for bakers at the college. Otto 
Richter, Richter’s Bakery, San An- 
tonio, will discuss membership in the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, and Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., will 
explain recent happenings in the 
Washington bread standards hearing. 

Searing W. East, legal department, 
ABA, will speak on public relations. 
Roy Braden, Braden’s Cake Shop, 
Dallas, will be chairman of a retail 
session covering various phases of 
retail bakery operation. Appearing 
with Mr. Braden will be Raymond 
Burford, Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock; 
Mrs. Maxie Camp, Camp’s Pastry 
Shop, Lubbock; Cliff Sansom, Cu- 
neo’s Bakery, Austin; Riley Duncan, 
Duncan’s Home Bakery, Houston; L. 
T. Aldridge, Greenville Avenue Bak- 
ery, Dallas, and Gus Freitag, Wein- 
garten’s, Houston. 

The retail session will be followed 
by a round table discussion and re- 
marks by the new president before 
adjournment. Sessions will be held 
only in the morning of the two con- 
vention days. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
HOLD QUESTION SESSION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—A “Ques- 
tion Box Session” conducted by Mel 
Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Cleveland, featured the recent 
monthly meeting of the Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio. 
Al Rigot, Hough Home Bakery; John 
Schneider, Star Bakery; Don Webb, 
Pratt & Webb Co., and Frank Fris- 
hauf, the R. W. Kaase Co., comprised 
the board of experts which answered 
the questions before they were turned 
over to the club for discussion. 

The production men will hold their 
annual picnic July 9 and their golf 
party Aug. 8. A clam bake will be 
held Oct. 1. 

E. S. Mason, vice president, the 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, is the club's 
next speaker. 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
wee’ & Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 








SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Deily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN 


















Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <@> Minnesota 












Cost of Producing 





(Continued from page 27) 


plant and equipment more efficient, 
more modern, by making more work 
easier to do. 

There is no better place to start 
than at the raw material storage. 
The usual procedure in this average 
bakery is to have a stock receiver or 
warehouse foreman who has two 
helpers. They have a hydraulic hand 
lift truck and a flock of skids and 
perhaps a not-too-handy dock or plat- 


form where they receive tons of flour 
and other heavy packaged materials. 
Every so often they call in some of 
the porter gang to give them a lift 
and all in all, life is not too soft for 
them and they earn ‘their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. 


Usually this crew works in the 
basement or at the far end of the 
plant so supervision is lax. All is 
often not too well when the sanita- 
tion inspector comes around. There is 
flour dust here and refuse there and 
flour that is difficult to move when 
it should be moved is left to stay 
there until it threatens to walk away. 
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There is no need in this day and 
age for all these unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. In the first place they are 
costly in labor, wasteful of materials, 
and detrimental to the final product. 

Most bakery engineers have neg- 
lected to appraise the value of mod- 
ern materials handling equipment, 
much of which was developed to a 
high stage of efficiency and effective- 
ness during and since the war. There 
are all sorts of portable gravity con- 
veyors and mechanical conveyors 
that are really quite inexpensive that 
will deliver packaged materials di- 
rectly from the truck or railroad car 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOU 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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to the proper spot on the warehouse 
floor. . 

Fork-lift trucks came into their 
own in Army and Navy warehousing 
operations and in many industries 
they now wonder how they ever got 
along without them. For a bakery 
warehouse the electric truck is the 
proper thing, but in a well-ventilated 
room the cheaper gasoline-driven 
truck can be used. It is true that to 
use a fork-lift truck to the best ad- 
vantage it is advisable to use pallets, 
but where warehouse space is lim- 
ited, palletizing will double the effec- 
tiveness of the available floor space 
and what bakery is there that 
couldn’t use a little of that treat- 
ment. 

I recall at the>start of the war 
when I was in Washington an officer 
came to me one day with a communi- 
cation that said something about 
“pallets.’”” He was perplexed, but it so 
happened that I had heard about 
fork-lift trucks and pallets only 
few days before so could enlighte: 
him. Now we regard such equipment 
as necessities in a bakery—one 0! 
those beneficent by-products of the 
war. 


Flour Bulky 


The bulkiest item of material han- 
dled in the bakery is flour. In 
our average bakery this would 
amount to approximately 144,000 
lb. a week or 1,440 100 Ib. sacks. You 
have only to see those nimble lit 
tle trucks pick up pallets of flour and 
stack them up higher than even 
Simon Legree would ask a man to 
pile flour to sell you completely. It is 
well within the bounds of reason to 
expect one receiver and a part-time 
helper to receive, check and stack al! 
raw materials and move these same 
materials to their place of use and, 
in addition to all this, keep the ware- 
house and stockroom in first-class 
sanitary condition. 

There is the possibility of the first 
nice economy that can be had for a 
small investment that should be 
charged off to increased floor space 
because it could, in fact, offset a 
much greater investment in build- 
ing costs. 

Now we will move over into the 
production department. In this bak- 
ery we would find about 25 peoplk 
turning out 5,000 lb. of bread every 
hour. That is a nice production and 
we really have something to conjure 
with. The payroll in here will run 
about $1,360 a week so we see pos- 
sibilities of doing a real job if we 
have the machinery and equipment 
to take the “irk” out of “work.” 

In a well laid out ingredient room, 
mixing room and fermentation room, 
equipped with modern ingredient 
handling equipment — equipped with 
the proper flour handling system — 
equipped with sufficiently large dough 
mixers with automatic sponge trough 
elevators — it has been demonstrated 
that the four sponges and four doughs 
an hour can be handled by two opera- 
tors. All this requires careful plan- 
ning of the layout and more than hap- 
hazard selection of equipment. 
Whether there should be a mixing 
platform or floor operation, whether 
the mixing room shall be on the first 
or second floor — that is largely a 
matter of personal preference. Ef- 
ficient layouts can be made with any 
of these combinations. 

The important thing is to select 
machines that will take the load 
easily, that will click off batch after 
batch without a lot of fuss and in- 
convenience. There must be no mon- 
keying with side boards or extensions 
on sponge troughs, no jockeying of 
troughs in a crowded fermentation 
room, no criss-cross traffic, but an or- 
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derly procedure that makes for con- 
sistent dough production with a 
mimimum of human effort. That will 
pay dividends in the shop payroll even 
at the expense of drastic investments 
in new equipment. 

The price of obsolesence is more 
than you can afford to pay. 

Over in the dough make-up depart- 
ment we can see that great improve- 
ments are long over-due in mechan- 
ization. Other industries are going 
in for more automatic machinery 
and there is no reason why the bak- 
ing industry should not follow suit. 
As has been repeatedly pointed out, 
automatic bakery equipment reached 
a high state of development in the 
early 1920’s when the traveling oven 
came into its own. We can now look 
back upon that time as a sort of 
“golden era” in the baking industry. 
There was a standard loaf of bread 
to which automatic machinery could 
be readily adapted. Then came the 
scramble for advantage with longer 
loaves, wide loaves, specialty breads, 
balloon bread, even longer loaves 
with more slices, twist bread, cross 
panned bread—an endless procession 
of fiendish ideas to reduce the per 
capita consumption of bread and in- 
crease the cost of production. 


Emphasis on Good Bread 


But there are encouraging signs of 
revolt against these suicidal tenden- 
cies and we can hope that the em- 
phasis will once again be placed on 
good bread as against this orgy of 
speculation in fads and frills that has 
brought down upon the industry some 
not undeserved condemnation. 

Production men can now look con- 
fidently to more efficient and more 
automatic equipment without the 
rigid inflexibility that outmoded the 
large automatic plants of the 1920’s. 
There will be automatic plants for 
the smaller production capacity and 
for our average bakery they are an 
accepted actuality. 

Let me give you a word picture of 
a fully automatic bread plant which 
yields a pounds-per-man-hour factor 
that is almost unbelievable. 

Dough is fed to the divider res- 
ervoir in a continuous feed that re- 
quires little or no attention on the 
part. of the operator. Whether this is 
a one floor plant with a dough trough 
elevator, or gravity feed from over- 
head matters very little. Here are a 
divider and a rounder that use no 
dusting flour, a modern self-cleaning 
















A Complete Flour Service 











Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


++ % + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


And Other B ykery Flours 
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proofer delivering dough pieces to a 
moulder - panner. From the moulder- 
panner the panned bread is conveyed 
to the front of a final proofer where 
the pans are automatically loaded 
onto trays or onto a flat conveyor 
passing through an automatically 
conditioned proofer with fully auto- 
matic transfer from the final proof- 
er to a traveling oven which, in this 
case, might be 100 ft. long and 12 ft. 
wide. 

The baked bread emerges from the 
oven, but it is at this point that the 
wheels of progress have always 
bogged down. But that could not be 


for long, and now that problem has 
been solved so that automatic dump- 
ing of pans and automatic loading of 
a mechanical bread cooler and dis- 
posal of the empty pans is now a 
dream come to full realization. The 
pans are returned to the moulder- 
panner through a cooling tunnel and 
the cycle is complete. 

The bread, cooled to the desired 
temperature, plus or minus half a 
degree, is delivered to the slicing and 
wrapping machines untouched by 
hands. 

But, you say, that is all very fine if 
you have only one or two sizes of 
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pans to handle. That is where the 
mechanical genius of the industry has 
finally bridged the gap and unless we 
go beserk and indulge in now un- 
heard of monstrosities of pan sizes, 
these automatic plants will handle a 
full range of reasonable loaf sizes 
and shapes. The completely auto- 
matic bread plant is here! 

It is not difficult to visualize what 
this plant will do for production 
costs, between the mixing floor and 
the wrapping room. Two operators 
and a relief man will take care of 
the whole plant, along with the fore- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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f.. no other bakery product is an all round good package so necessary as for cookies. 
Keeping cookies fresh and salable demands a package that provides multiple protection. 
Here are several good reasons why many bakers use only laminated packages for cookies: 


GREASEPROOFNESS— Reduces the incidence of prod- 
uct rancidity and prevents spotting of the package. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE—Gains full advantage 
of the high impulse sale for cookies. 


MOISTUREPROOFNESS—An important plus advan- 
tage.of greaseproof-moistureproof laminated protection. 


Laminated 






















and stacking. 





PHYSICAL PROTECTION—Sturdy, rigid construction 
prevents crushing and breaking from handling 


VISIBILITY — Windows provide all the needed visibility 


design. 








TO_TEST YOUR PRESENT PACKAGES—Hold a lighted match under corner section of 
a package. If laminated, the protective liner will loosen and separate from board. 


without sacrificing physical protection and colorful 


ckages are made of highest quality paperboard, laminated to a gor ag sheet 
with a combining agent composed of microcrystalline wax and other materials which create a 
firm bond and at the same time a moistureproof barrier. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
/ RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Tt) WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton’ Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 





Marathon Corporation, Menasho, Wisconsin 
United Board and Carton Corporation, Syrocuse, New York 
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Plans Completed for 
Convention of 
Carolinas’ Bakers 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. — All plans 
have been completed for the conven- 
tion of the Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas at the Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, N.C., June 11-13. 

The convention will get under way 
with the president’s reception in the 
hotel ballroom June 11, with dancing 
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following. Special luncheons for rep- 
resentatives of the allied trades, the 
North Carolina Bakers Council and 
the South Carolina Bakers Council 
are planned for June 12, with the 
remainder of the day free for enter- 
tainment. 

Harold K. Wilder, Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., Richmond, Va., will be 
the principal speaker of the business 
meeting June 13, and Gene Flack, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., will speak at 
the banquet that evening. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OMAR BUILDS BRANCH 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO — Omar, 

Inc., is building a one-story masonry 





branch building here to house dis- 
tribution and storage facilities for 48 
routes. The schedule calls for com- 
pletion in early June, according to 
George W. Tassie, manager of Omar’s 
Columbus bakery. 


_ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HOLD DINNER, OUTING 


PITTSBURGH—T. J. Otterbacher, 
bakery technician, Corn Products Re- 
fining Coi, Chicago, spoke to 100 
members.of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club at the April 
evening dinner meeting at the Hotel 
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These Northwestern Spring 
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Wherever Northwestern Spring Wheat flours are needed for their 
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extra baking strength, tolerance and oven spring—there you'll wa 


COMMANDER Flours. 


Long years of technical “know how” and an organization trained 
to the milling of ‘Bakers Flours’, assure you of the same uniformly 


fine baking qualities that have met the needs of bakers across the 


country for more than a generation. 


Not all bakers have the same requirements, so you will find a series 
of COMMANDER Flours, each milled to its own established standards 
of controlled strength and baking characteristics, from which to 
select those Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours that best meet your 


particular baking needs. 


The Commander-Larabee representative will be glad to talk with 
you about your particular baking problems and flour needs. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Division of: 


LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


Offices : MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Roosevelt here. Herman C. Meier, 
Meier Bakery, New Brighton, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. 

“The importance of Flavor in 
Bread” was the subject of the aqd- 
dress by Mr. Otterbacher. The 
speaker stated that “actual taste, 
aroma and the way a thing feels in 
your mouth determines flavor.” 

The speaker compared the in- 
creased sale of milk, fruit juices, 
breakfast cereals and meat with the 
decreased consumption of bread and 
flour, and stated the former had 
much favorable advertising, but lit- 
tle favorable and much unfavorable 
advertising caused the decline in 
the sale of the flour and bread items. 

The club held its fifth annual frolic 
May 4 at the’ Shannopin Country 
Club. 





BREAD IS Thee STAFF OF LIFE 


DATE SET FOR MICHIGAN 
BAKER-ALLIED GOLF DAY 


DETROIT—The Michigan Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn. will sponsor a 
golf party for all local bakers and 
allied people at Glen Oaks Country 
Club, Detroit, May 24. An afternoon 
of golf will be followed by a steak 
dinner. 

Door prizes and kicker’s handicap 
for golfers are part of the plans. The 
usual arrangements for entertain- 
ment of nongolfers have been made, 
the committee said. 

Ralph Tieche, Brolite Co., Detroit, 
is in charge of arrangements and 
ticket sales. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY ENTERTAINS 
DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
100 students enrolled in the baking 
school of the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute were guests of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., recently. Included in the 
day’s activities were trips through 
the company’s Minneapolis mill, 
products control laboratory and bake- 
shop, and a visit to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 

Edwin A. Larson, manager, bulk 
soft wheat flours, Pillsbury Mills, 
welcomed the touring students to the 
Pillsbury “A” mill. E. C. Hillweg, 
secretary of the Grain Exchange, 
gave a short talk on the marketing 
of grain before the students went to 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club for 
lunch. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the company, welcomed the Dun- 
woody visitors in the auditorium of 
the Ann Pillsbury Home Service 
Center in the Pillsbury building, fo!- 
lowed by talks by the following 
company executives: 

John P. Snyder, Jr., general: pro- 
duction superintendent, ““The Milling 
Process”; George B. Wagner, biolog:- 
cal control director, “Mill and Bakery 
Cleanliness”; Dean McNeal, director 
of business analysis, “Future Outlook 
for Wheat and Flour,” and Harvey 
J. Patterson, flour milling division 
vice-president, “Pillsbury and the 
Baker.” 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS SELECT 
SHERBURNE HOTEL 
BOSTON — The Sherburne Hotel, 
Atlantic City, has been selected as 
the headquarters hotel for those at 
tending the 1949 convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition there Oct. 
15-20 from New England, according 
to a recent announcement by the 

New England Bakers Assn. 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 






salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 






manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 






He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 






product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 






. +. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 






Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 





Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal + Toronto + Offawa * Welland + Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


LIMITED weet “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 

















. sinieliied Handles Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Grain and LINSEED 
Feeds OILCAKE MEAL 
Fast Delivery EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
ny ened TORONTO ELEVATORS “GOLD STAR” * “BXCELLENCE” . “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


LIMITED 
RON CANADA Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
armen oronto Canada forth, Ont., Canada Quality 


























SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Monarch 
Cream of the West Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meol 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 





flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Toronto, Ont. and Vancouver, B. C. 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS ee 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR?” Toronto, Canada 
























Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


vm MONTREAL +. TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 


















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs" 
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Cost of Producing 





(Continued from page 31) 


man who would have charge of the 
oven and final proofer speed and 
temperature controls. One man at the 
divider and one to handle pans when 
not operating on a returning pan 
cycle and a relief man to keep things 
in continuous operation. There you 
could afford to pay high wage rates 
and still come out with a direct la- 
bor cost that would make a less mod- 
ernly equipped bakery turn green 
with envy. 

It is possible, and by no means 
impractical, to reduce the direct shop 
labor costs by well over $1,000 per 
week. And what a marvel of cleanli- 
ness and efficiency such a plant would 
be! The advertising value, through 
conducted bakery tours, makes it an 
attractive venture in itself. 


Public Tours Valuable 


I think that too many bakers over- 
look the vast potential in exhibit- 
ing their plants to the public. Of 
course, there are reasons why too 
many plants must not be shown, but 
the time is not far off when the 
housewife will want to be shown that 
the bakery that produces the bread 
she buys is as clean as her own kitch- 
en. 

As to the wrapping room, our av- 
erage bakery today has a payroll of 
roughly $350. On the basis of the av- 
erage wage this is roughly 7% op- 
erators. This set-up consists of two 
slicing and wrapping units running at 
a speed of 42 loaves of bread a 
minute with two operators on each 
machine and a one-man unit han- 
dling miscellaneous with the relief 
men and various operators engaged 
in pushing around racks and so forth. 

In the modern plant of the type 
we have laid out, the bread would 
come from the cooler to the sorting 
table and the conventional slicer and 
wrapping hook-up would be used at a 
speed of 42 loaves a minute. The 
wrapping crew would consist of one 
operator to feed the bread into the 
slicing machine and there would be 
three units with three operators and 
one relief man or a payroll of under 
$200 a week—a saving of $150 a week 
over the conventional method. The 
bread from the discharge end of the 
wrapping ‘machines would be fed au- 
tomactically onto conveyors and 
would travel from the wrapping ma- 
chines to the loading room. 

On the basis of 200,000 Ib. a week 
you would have approximately 35 or 
36 routes with somewhere near a 
$700 route average. The garage would 
be modern and efficient and would 
have room for not only all trucks, 
but repair shops and paint shops as 
well. There would be 36 lockers, cor- 
responding to the number of routes. 
In each locker would be three stand- 
ard angle iron racks which would be 
the duplicates of three angle iron 
racks in the trucks. These racks 
would be so designed that they would 
hold small flat aluminum pallets that 
would hold roughly 10 loaves of bread 
flat‘on their bottoms rather than on 
end so the product would get to the 
grocery store in the same condition 
in which it came from the wrapping 
machine with no end stacking of the 
bread. The conveyors from the wrap- 
ping machines would run parallel, 
one on top of the other, along the 
fronts of these lockers where you 
would have three shippers, one for 
each conveyor or one for each wrap- 
ping- machine, who would have their 
route orders in front of them and 
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would pick the bread off the con- 
veyors, place it on the pallets and 
push the pallets onto the tracks in 
the lockers. 

In the morning when the salesmen 
came in, it would be merely neces- 
sary to back against the locker, slide 
these pallets from the racks in the 
lockers to the racks in the truck and 
be ready to leave without using 
boxes, cartons, etc., which are tre- 
mendously costly. 


Crew More Effective 


We all have enough imagination to 
see that the shipping crew with such 
an efficient layout would be happier 
and more effective and at the same 
time we would conserve enough floor 
space to liquidate the investment. 
Consider the use of floor space in this 
day and age—$8 sq. ft. doesn’t give 
you a very fancy building, I can a;- 
sure you of that. 

If you have followed me in my 
ramblings you~ will have. discerned 
that we have taken a healthy cut-o/f 
that 10% payroll slice of the pie and 
put it on the boss’ plate. To be 
specific, we have seen how efficient 

(Continued on page 59) 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitéba 








CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





TORONTO 1, CANADA 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ee oe 





GO ag 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 36 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Both baking powder and cream 
of tartar are sometimes used togeth- 
er in white cake formulas because the 
cream of tartar seems to produce a 
cake with an apparently whiter 
crumb color. True or false? 

2. It is a good idea to let the 
filling for pumpkin pies stand an hour 
or so before placing it in the shells 


and baking the pies. True or false?’ 


3. Ammonia is recommended as 
the leavening agent for French 
doughnuts. True or false? 

4. In order to decrease the tend- 
ency for raisins to char or burn on 
the surface of raisin bread, they are 
quite often soaked in a malt solu- 
tion. True or false? 

5. Freshly made fondant should 
be allowed to age for about 6 to 8 
days, in a closed container, before it 
is used. True or false? 

6. Toasted rusk contains less cal- 
ories per pound~ than plain white 
bread. True or false? 

7. When braking white dough, 
cornstarch is preferred over white 
rye flour for dusting purposes. True 
or false? 

8. Cellulose paper is less sensi- 
tive to changes in weather and tem- 
perature than waxed. True or false? 

9. When the flavor of apple pies 
is not tart enough it has been found 
that the addition of some lemon juice 
will bring out flavor. True or false? 

10. For making spun sugar the 
sugar and water are usually cooked to 
290° F. True or false? 

11. In some cake mixes we find 
that the soda is dissolved in the 
liquid, in some it is creamed with 
the sugar and shortening, while in 
others it is sifted in with the flour. 
The last is the best procedure to 
use. True or false? 

12. Egg white stabilizers are often 
used to produce a meringue which 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent -Mill 


ELL! F MILLING CO, 























will stand up and not “weep” or 
“bleed.” True or false? 

13. In order to make fondant set 
up faster a small amount of invert 
syrup should be added. True or false? 
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14. The shrinkage of custard pie 
filling after they have been out of 
the oven a few hours is usually due 
to not having sufficient eggs in the 
formula. True or false? 

15. For best results, bread flour 
should be used in making lady fin- 
gers. True or false? 

16. Most bakers prefer to use 
stiff doughs when making twist 
bread. True or false? 


17. Cream puffs and _ eclairs 
should be baked at about 425 to 
430° F. True or false. 

18. To reconstitute dried albu- 
men, 8 lb. water should be used 
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with each 1 lb. albumen. True or 
false? 


19. Medium rye flour will absorb 
more water than white rye flour. 
True or false? 

20. The object in blowing air in a 
cake batter during the mixing pro- 
cedure is to produce cakes having a 
greater volume. True or false? 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Ss 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Our customers keep right on buying HUNTER 
flours because they know the exceptionally fine 
baking values these superior flours offer. That 
hasbeen the case for the more than 70 years 
that the HUNTER name on flour has been a 


mark of baking excellence. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE 


HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 














ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 35 











1. True. However, when too much 
cream of tartar is used, the crumb 
color will become slightly gray in- 
stead of whiter. It is also used in 
some pound cakes containing fruit, 
as it will decrease the tendency for 
the fruit to settle to the bottoms of 
the cakes. 


2. True, Allowing the filling to 





set for an hour or longer gives the 
pumpkin a chance to re-absorb some 
of the moisture it may have lost 
during the canning process. 


3. False. Ammonia is not recom- 
mended as it has a tendency to dark- 
en the frying fat. 

4. True. The solution is usually 
made up by using a mixture of 1 Ib. 
malt and 10 lb. water. Some bakers 
use as much as 2 lb. malt to 10 lb. 
water. 

5. True. When fondant is freshly 
made, it is quite firm and it is rather 
difficult to get it out of the contain- 
er. Upon aging for 6 to 8 days, it be- 
comes quite soft and smooth and can 
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be removed from the container with- 
out any difficulty. 

6. False. A pound of toasted rusk 
contains about 1,825 calories per 
pound, while white bread contains 
about 1,200 calories per pound. 

7. True. White rye seems to have 
a slight darkening effect. Some bak- 
ers prefer starch over white flour 


claiming that there is less stickiness 
at the brake. 


8. False. Cellulose is more sensi- 
tive. Therefore wrapping machine op- 
erators should be instructed to give 
a tight wrap in the summer and a 
loose wrap. in the winter. This type 
of paper contracts quite a bit in 


REX and CHARM are milled with Pride. . . . Pride in the 


long tradition of this company for production of prize-win- 


ning flours ... flours of exceptional quality. And with REX 


or CHARM in your formula, you will be equally proud as 


a baker of the fine loaves these top notch flours produce. 


Expert wheat selection, skillful milling and careful labo- 


ratory control insure constant uniformity. 
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cold weather and expands in warm 
weather. : 

9. True. Unsweetened pineapple 
juice will also help to produce a 
better flavor. Both of these ingredi- 
ents are used by some bakers in their 
apple pies. 

10. False. They are usually cooked 
to 308 to 316° F. In damp or warm 
weather, it is quite often brought up 
as high as 320° F. 

11. False. Sifting the soda in with 
the flour is apt to produce tunnels 
in the cakes due to undissolved soda 
particles. Soda dissolves rather slow- 
ly and it may be added in the liquid 
if it is thoroughly dissolved. How- 
ever, if the liquid is acid, such as 
buttermilk or sour milk, it may start 
to react and produce carbon dioxide 
gas before it goes into the batter. 
This may cause a slight decrease in 


‘the volume of the baked cakes. The 


best procedure is to cream the soda 
with the sugar and shortening. 


12. True. When a stabilizer is 
used which is cooked with sugar 
and water it will also be found that 
the meringue will go farther. That 
is more pies can be covered with 
the same amount of egg whites used. 


13. False. The addition of a lit- 
tle egg whites to the fondant will 
make it set more readily and will 
also improve the gloss. 


14. True. It may also be caused 
by baking the pies at too high a 
temperature. The addition of a little 
starch, boiled with part of the milk 
and sugar and then cooled, added to 
the filling will produce a firmer 
custard. 


15. False. Cake flour should be 
used. Bread flour will produce a 
tough lady finger due to the greater 
amount of protein and also its pro- 
tein quality. 

16. False. Most bakers prefer the 
softer types of dough. The dough 
should be just soft enough so as not 
to require excessive dusting flour 
in the makeup equipment. The gen- 
eral opinion is that softer doughs 
decrease toughness. 


17. True. The ideal procedure is 
to bake them at this temperature 
until they- are set. Then finish bak- 
ing them at about 375° F. in order to 
dry them out. 


18. False. To each pound of dried 
albumen, 6 Ib. water should be add- 
ed in order to reconstitute it. It is 
generally recommended that the mix- 
ture stand for 6 to 8 hours in order 
to thoroughly dissolve the albumen. 


19. True. The following absorp- 
tions are usually figured: (1) light 
rye flour about 100%; (2) medium 
rye flour about 150%, and (3) dark 
rye flour about 200%. 


20. False. The reason for blowing 
air into cake batters during the mix- 
ing period is to decrease the- mixing 
time and thereby increase the man- 
hour production. 


——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEVER SIGNS CONTRACTS 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — The same 
basic wage structure as at present, 
plus company-paid group hospitaliza- 
tion for employees and their families, 
and one more paid holiday, are ma- 
jor provisions of uniform new con- 
tracts negotiated between Lever 
Bros. Co. and five unions—four AFL 
and one ClIO—representing more 
than 3,000 hourly employees, it has 
been announced by William R. Veale, 
Lever vice president and general 
manager. Present wage rates averag- 
ing $1.58 an hour, which remain un- 
changed in the contracts, are among 
the highest in every area where 
Lever plants are located. 
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THORO-BREAD | 


Me ptifed flout 


N THESE days it may be wise for the flour buyer 

to recall the words of the celebrated English writer, 
John Ruskin: “There is hardly a thing in the world 
that some men cannot make a little poorer and sell a 
little cheaper.” 


Making a superior flour is a tradition for Arnold of 
Sterling. It has been a point of pride that THORO- 
BREAD shall always represent the best in the market. 


Today such self-imposed standards have a vital mean- 
ing for every flour buyer. 




















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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WASHINGTON—tThe world’s larg- 
est sugar crop on record—37,689,000 
tons—is anticipated from the 1948-49 
crop, according to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

The record crop, 11% above the 
previous year, is expected to consist 
of 26,244,000 tons of cane sugar and 
11,445 tons of beet sugar. 

During the 1947-48 season, the 
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1948-49 Sugar Crop Estimated 
as Largest on Record by BAE 


BAE said, the world produced 33,- 
834,000 tons (raw value) of sugar. 
Of this, cane sugar accounted for 
24,628,000 tons and beet sugar, 9,206 
tons. 
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OMAR PERSONNEL CHANGES 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Omar, Inc., 
which operates distribution branches 
in six other Ohio cities, has an- 





nounced that Robert H. Hoffman has 
been transferred from general offices 
in Omaha, Neb., to become assistant 
plant manager in Columbus. Carl 
Slenk has been named production 
manager, and Charles Durham has 
become bread superintendent, com- 
ing from the company’s Indianapolis 
plant. Edward J. Moftris, plant main- 
tenance engineer, comes from the 
central engineering staff in the 
Omaha offices. William Ross has 
been transferred from the Omaha 
bakery to Columous as assistant sales 
manager. Russell Cook has been 
named manager of Omar’s north 
branch in Columbus, coming from 





cost of living by using cofton flour bags y Caan 


LET’S BE SELFISH: Fine quality Cotton Bags are 
your lowest net-cost container. They are easier to 
handle, stack, and store. They provide better 


protection. The gleaming white or colorful patterns 


assure much better appearance. 


«+» AND UNSELFISH: They have high salvage 
value. Housewives the country over want them 
because they make their precious budget dollars 


are your lowest-neft cost 


containeree. 


ets be seltish 
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cofton flour bags 
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go much farther. Furthermore, there is a reliable 
Cotton Bag Buyer near you who will make firm 
offers in advance ...60 days or more. 


We will quickly provide his name or address. Or, 
if you prefer, we will have 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis. Street ° 


Evanston, Hlinois 


him get in touch with 
you. Write us... 
Write us TODAY. 


Textile Bags— 
Best OVERALL 
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Indianapolis. Lloyd Steinhauer, for- 
mer manager of the Lancaster, Ohio, 
branch, is new manager of the south 
branch in Columbus. The Zanesville, 
Ohio, branch is now managed by 
Russell Webb, recently promoted 
from supervisor in Indianapolis. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DCA Acquires Veaco 
Raised Doughnut 


Equipment Line 

NEW YORK—tThe recent purchase 
of the Bakery Patents Manufactur- 
ing Co. by the Doughnut Corporation 
of America completes the DCA plan 
for a well-rounded service to all bak- 
ers of cake or raised doughnuts, the 
company has announced, saying it is 
now in a position to completely serv- 
ice the raised doughnut field. 

Virgil Ackles, owner and inventor 
of the “Veaco” line, has been re- 
garded as a recognized authority on 
raised doughnut production. A prac- 
tical baker himself, Mr. Ackles de- 
signed the “Veaco’”’ equipment to be 
as nearly automatic as possible. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years ‘“Veaco” equip- 
ment has been used on the West 
Coast. Most of this equipment was 
designed for use by small to medium 
size operations. 

By combining the “Veaco” equip- 
ment with the large production units 
manufactured by the DCA, the com- 
pany hopes to make a complete line 
of raised doughnut equipment avail- 
able. The line, 20 units in all, is 
now being offered under the ‘“Doco’’ 
trade name. 

The firm announced it has retained 
Mr. Ackles to serve as consultant 
and designer. One of his first assign- 
ments was a compilation of his pro- 
duction experiences into a booklet, 
concerned with shop layout for low- 
est labor costs in raised doughnut 
production. 

All of the “Doco” raised dough- 
nut equipment is dedicated towards 
elimination of costly hand labor, the 
company pointed out. 

In addition to a mechanical glazer, 
other major pieces of “Doco” equip- 
ment include the fryer, the turner, 
the cutter, the proofer and a new 
combination manufacturing unit for 
display. 
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NEW FEUCHTENBERGER 


PLANT READY BY FALL 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA.—Work is 
going ahead on the constructign,.of. 
the Feuchtenberger Baking Co.’s 
new $150,000 bakery building here. 
The most modern construction de- 
tails and bakery engineering princi- 
ples have been followed in planning 
the building. 

J. Clarence Heldreth, Tazewell, 
Va., expects to complete this. build- 
ing and turn it over to the L. D. 
Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Inc., for 
occupancy by the firm during Sep- 
tember of this year. The Feuchten- 
berger company recently sold its 
location on Second Avenue here, but 
retained a lease for occupancy until 
completion of the plant now under 
construction. 

The Feuchtenberger company also 
has a plant in Bluefield, Va. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMES AD AGENCY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO —. Wheeler, 
Kight & Gainey, Inc., local advertis- 
ing agency, was recently appointed 
by Aluminum Bakery Sales Products, 
local manufacturer of trays and bas- 
kets, as the company’s advertising 
agency. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1917 






* “Twas truly quoted — 


100 LBS. NET 


“The memory of good quality lingers 
long after the price is forgotten.’’ 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 






A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1917—STILL TRUE IN 1949 
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HUBBARD 
“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 
MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 2 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE E 
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A Mark of Merit 





SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


The Shellabarger Seal © 
the nation § best- 
co qual for a complete, 4 
po me ie flour serv! es 
ag that 
The wine of protectins is joubly 


teady: 
guarantee o of s “aa p. frou 
eel of unsettled m sas 
poe yeni edicts and the u 
ra EG of ‘Mother Nature. 
va can rely on n this Shellabaréer 
Protection. 


SHELL ABARGERS, © INC. 


LINA, KANSAS 


FFICE 





Our location gives us ready access to the 
finest hard winter wheats grown. But the 
best wheats in the world will make poor flour 
if not properly milled. Shellabarger Mills 
have a large capacity in four distinct milling 
units to provide the efficiency and versatility 
to meet the needs of any flour buyer. Thor- 
oughly modern equipment is maintained al- 
ways at top efficiency... And Shellabarger 
plants are operated by a group of skilled 
and experienced millers who know their 
business thoroughly. That’s just one phase 
of the protection the flour buyer gets in a 
Shellabarger contract. 


REG RaN EL CREME NRSC ORR IR 
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Tons of money are spent on pound cake 
every year. Don’t let it pass you by! Feature 
good pound cake with fruits-of-the-season 
suggestions! You'll find yourself cutting a 
mighty big slice of pound cake money— 
enough to make many vacation dreams 
come true! 

BetrKake is especially custom-made for 
the better, the more glamourous cakes in the 
baker’s shop. It is custom-made for those 
finest textured, beautiful cakes that flirt 


Betrhake 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


with passing customers and bring ’em in... 
and keep bringing ’em back! 

And all very understandable. BetrKake 
is Durkee’s special shortening with “Super- 
Emulsifying” power! You can add loads of 
extra liquids, sweets and other rich ingre- 
dients to BetrKake 
batter—and wind up 
with the smoothest 
textured cakes in 
the world! 


a Product of 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee 





COST METER DEMONSTRATED—Fred Wheeler, director of the re- 
search bakery of Armour & Co., Chicago, is shown above demonstrating 
his newly developed “Armour Costometer and Formula Converter” by 
means of a large-scale model. The cost and formula calculator itself, 
made available to bakers by the Armour company, is about eight inches 
square. The device is said to save the baker considerable time in cost 


and formula calculations. 


For Busy Bakers . . 





Armour Researeh Chief 
Develops Cost Caleulator 


CHICAGO — Fred Wheeler, direc- 
tor of the Armour & Co. Research 
Bakery here, has recently developed 
a new, compact, easy-to-use device 
that will cut hours of time from the 
baker’s busy day, the company has 
said. Called the “Armour Costometer 
and Formula Converter,” the scale is 
a part of Armour service for bakers. 

The “Costometer’ measures eight 
inches square, has a clock-like face 
with graduations, and has two trans- 
parent cursors, or hands, for setting 
at the various figures. Brief, simple 
instructions allow easy manipulation 
by the most inexperienced baker. 

The new device is said to eliminate 
the many hours of work formerly 
required in formula conversions and 
cost calculations, including formula 
costs, unit costs, and inventory costs. 
With a flick of the fingers, a baker 
will now be able to arrive at his re- 
quired figures, Mr. Wheeler said. 

The “Costometer” allows rapid 
calculations of production schedules 
and the quantities of ingredients re- 
quired. On a given order the baker 
can quickly figure the quantity of 
batter and the formula necessary to 
produce it. There is no need of con- 
verting batter costs to costs per 
ounce to arrive at unit cost. 

Not only does this scale save time, 
but it is extremely simple to oper- 
ate, it was pointed out. Anyone can 
learn to use it in five minutes, and a 
knowledge of mathematics is not re- 
quired. These are the factors that 
have placed Mr. Wheeler and the 
Armour research bakery staff in de- 
mand for appearances at state and 
national baking industry conventions 
to explain the “Costometer.” 

Armour & Co. is offering the 
“Costometer and Formula Convert- 
er” free to the industry. A kit con- 
taining a dial and graduated scale, 
plastic and instructions for assem- 
bling and using may be obtained 
from the local representative of Ar- 
mour & Co., or by writing the Bakery 


Sales Department, Armour & Co., 
Chicago. Arrangements can also be 
made through local Armour repre- 
sentatives to procure a permanent 
plastic model offered by a plastic 
manufacturer at $1, the company 
pointed out. 
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SUNSHINE PLANT IN K. C. 
READY TO OPERATE SOON 


KANSAS CITY—Operation of the 
new , biscuit and candy factory of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., in the Fair- 
fax district of Kansas City, Kansas, 
will commence late this spring or 
in early summer, it was stated in the 
1948 pamphlet report of the com- 
pany issued recently. Five pages of 
comment and pictures described the 
new plant. 

The largest net working capital in 
the company’s history was reported 
by B. L. Hupp, Kansas City, chair- 
man of the board. It totaled $18,- 
419,043, cash alone amounting to 
$13,305,427. Current liabilities were 
listed at $8,467,881. 

The increase in cash from $8,128,537, 
which was reported at the beginning 
of the year was caused by the re- 
duction in inventories and by con- 
version of fixed assets to cash 
through the sale of the Fairfax plant 
to the New York Life Insurance Co. 
In turn, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., ob- 
tained a long-time lease on the prop- 
erty from the insurance company. 

In line with the current attitude 
regarding inventories, the value of 
company supplies on hand have been 
decreased from $14,120,715 to $10,- 
669,126. There was no change in the 
reserves for inventory decline, which 
remained at $1,500,000. 

As reported previously 1948 earn- 
ings were $6,923,284, compared with 
$6,147,212 in 1947. Sales reached a 
new high of $109,122,549, or nearly 
9% greater than the preceding year. 
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Sure thing! From the day it was introdiiced, 
Percy Kent’s now-famous P/K Apron Bag has 
meant business, good business, for millers across the 


country. As the perfect premium and container, 





all in one, P/K Apron Bags have sold millions of 





dollars worth of flour and feed...and that’s why 


we say there’s a profit tied to P/K apron strings! 


If you’re looking for a premium plan, then look 

no farther! Percy Kent Apron Bag packaging 

is an easy, economical and proved-successful method 

of premium merchandising for the milling business. 

Pack your product in a P/K Apron Bag and tie onto 
the profits that P/K Apron Bags can 


mean for you! Order from Percy Kent today! 


pe 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., INe. 


Kansas City New York Buffalo 
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bie Miller... 


RES PROFIT TIED 70 THESE 
APRON STRINGS ! 


P/K Apron Bags 














e No coupons 

© No extra packing or shipping 

¢ No trouble or bother for the dealer 
© Each bag is a ready-made apron 


© A perfect premium 
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VISITORS’ GALLERY—Visitors to the new Montebello, Cal., plant of 









the Helms Bakeries can see the entire production of baked products 
without interfering with the process, by the use of the observation 
gallery shown above. Through the large window, the plant’s fermentation 


room can be seen. 


New Helms Bakery Features 
Visitors’ Observation Gallety 


signed as an integral part of 


A N OBSERVATION gallery de- 


: the new Helms baking plant at 
Montebello, Cal., will permit visitors 
to see all production operations of 
the company without interfering with 
the actual work. 

Paul H. Helms founded Helms Bak- 
eries near Culver City, then only a 
sparsely settled part of Los Angeles 
County, in 1931. Later this choice 
proved especially suitable for the 
daily-at-your-door distribution of 
bakery products to residential sec- 
tions of the city and environs. 

There were 32 workers in a plant 


a of 45,000 sq. ft. Eleven sales routes 


were charted. The “Oven to Home” 
policy caught on rapidly in spite of 


: | the depression. Much of this was be- 


cause the firm distributed its prod- 
ucts to all the athletes gathered for 
the 1932 Olympic Games in Los An- 
geles—from which the “Olympic” 
name for Helms goods was coined. 
By 1947, the. plant had mushroomed 


B® to over 350,000 sq. ft. and more than 
i'm 1,000 workers were employed. The 
™ capacity of this bakery which pre- 


pared bread, rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and cake was be- 
ing taxed beyond its limits. 

The site of the new bakery is east 


§ of Los Angeles proper where trucks 


can readily distribute to suburbs 
without encountering much traffic. It 
is also on the main line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The building is en- 
tirely fireproof, being constructed of 
structural steel with reinforced brick 
and gunite walls and an insulated 
steel deck roof. With the exception 
of a two-story mixing room section 
and office wing, the entire plant is 
built on the same level. 


Flour Handling Units 


The warehouse provides facilities 
for unloading flour and other ingre- 
dients from three railroad cars at a 
time. At one end is a group of four 
flour handling units, each consisting 
of a flour blender, sack cleaner, gyra- 
tory sifter, 25,000-lb. capacity cylin- 
drical steel bin and tubular flour ele- 
vators, The unit for handling base 





flour has two bins to insure an ade- 
quate supply for a full day’s run. 

Mixing and fermentation rooms are 
on the second floor, where the obser- 
vation gallery permits visitors to in- 
spect these operations. Specially de- 
signed ingredient can racks, portable 
bins and containers make handling 
of a variety of dough components a 
simple task for one operator. 

Six stationary bowl dough mixers 
are arranged in two rows of three 
each at the sides of a central mixing 
platform. In each line is a No. 13 
mixer for sponges, a No. 16 with 
trough elevator for mixing doughs, 
and a No. 10 for roll doughs. The 
time-consuming haul to and from the 
fermentation room has been short- 
ened by providing two entrances, 
widely separated, yet permitting one 
operator to service each pair of mix- 
ers. Two traveling hopper scales over 
each line of mixers draw base, top- 
ping, clear and whole-wheat flours 
for distribution to any of the mixers. 

Sanitation Simplified 

An innovation is to be found in the 
“gallery” under the mixing platform 
with seven feet of clear head-room 
which eliminates the drudgery of 
dough mixer maintenance and makes 
for absolute cleanliness and sanita- 
tion in what is usually a neglected 
area in a bakery. 

The fermentation room is 70 ft. 
square, with ivory baked enamel 
panels and chrome trim. The ceiling 
is suspended from the building roof 
structure and the air conditioner is 
located externally. Forty stainless 
steel sponge troughs and seventeen 
sloping-bottom dough troughs are 
housed in this room. The atmosphere 
is constantly being sterilized by a 
battery of special lamps. 

The main bakery section is ar- 
ranged in straight line production 
formation from the dough make-up 
units through ovens, coolers, slicers 
and wrappers to the shipping area. 
On the bread side are two complete 
units, each consisting of a six-pocket 
divider, rounder, proofer and mould- 
er, 21-rack proof box, gas-fired steam 
tube oven and automatic bread cool- 











er with air conditioning system. Two 
bread slicers and two bread wrap- 
ping machines are served from each 
of the two sorting tables, and deliver 
wrapped bread to packing tables at 
the ends of dual belt conveyors. Spe- 
cially designed pan conveyors cool 
the bread pans and transport them 
overhead from the delivery end of 
the ovens back to the moulder-pan- 
ners. 

On the sweet goods side, produc- 
tion proceeds from the kitchen to the 
roll make-up area, where various 
dough sheeters, roll machines and 
two production tables with conveyor 
units are used to make a wide va- 
riety of rolls, coffee cakes and Dan- 





ish pastries. Another proof box and 
gas-fired oven parallel .the bread- 
baking units. 


Stainless Steel Used 

The doughnut department is adja- 
cent to the pan and rack wash room. 
A boiler room contains two 300-h.p. 
steam boilers and one 150-h.p. heat- 
ing boiler, sand filters, carbon filters, 
and water softening equipment. Next 
to it is the refrigeration room with 
four 30-ton condensing and water 
cooling units with evaporative con- 
densers on the roof. A special stain- 
less steel cooler is used for refriger- 
ated ingredient water and three shell 
and tube-type water coolers are pro- 
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vided for mixer jackets and bread 
cooler refrigeration. Other space is 
provided for a carpenter and ma- 
chine shop, gas vault room, trans- 
former room and switch-gear room. 

In the shipping room, ‘“Helms- 
man” house-to-house trucks can read- 
ily be loaded since this floor is slight- 
ly lower than the balance of the 
plant. Products not sold on any day 
are transferred at night to the “Day- 
Old Thrift Store” for sale the follow- 
ing day. 

Integral Music System 
Other features include the broad- 


casting room with a music system, 
private dressing rooms, patios and 
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these microphotos tell the story of distribution 
in metal structure and the reasons for differ- 
ent characteristics of the finished product. 


Le the Saker... 


the wider distribution of shortening throughout the starch-and-gluten 
structure of the dough means better, smoother fermentation—finer, more 
uniform cell structure—and a tender, fine-textured crumb in the finished loaf. 


this HAKO-SHORT... 


performs its function of increasing the efficiency of your shortening 
and improving the flavor-freshness and eating quality of your bread. 


Batter Bread. begins att Nelo Shatt | 


eee ass 


HACHMEISTER=INC. sinsssveow on™ 


DISTRIBUTION 
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lunch rooms for each group of em- 
ployes. Credit for planning and co- 
ordination of the building is given to 
Paul Helms, Jr., vice president, E. F. 
Sperling, director of engineering, and 
Earl B. Cox, director of production. 

Paul H. Helms, Sr., actively par- 
ticipated in laying out and develop- 
ing the plans. His active interest in 
athletics has been increasing each 
year, culminating in the Olympic 
Games last year when Helms Olym- 
pic Bread was flown daily to London 
and exclusively included in the ath- 
letes’ diet during the games. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. §. GOLDIE RETIRES AS 
CONTINENTAL MANAGER 


SACRAMENTO—J. S. Goldie, 65, 
retired recently as Pacific Coast re- 
gional manager of the Continental 
Baking Co. after 24 years’ service 
with the firm. 

Top-ranking baking company ex- 
ecutives from New York, Ohio, Utah, 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona and 
other states gathered at a dinner 
at the Del Paso Country Club here 
to honor him. The affair was ar- 
ranged by a local committee headed 
by Earl O. Schnetz, president of the 
Old Home Bakers. 

Among the visitors were Albert 
Fleischmann, vice president of the 
Flieschmann Yeast Co.; Joseph A. 
Lee, executive vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc.; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co.; Cedric See- 
man, Continental advertising man- 
ager; John McCarthy, Toledo, Ohio, 
past president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., and Charles Becker, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Holsum 
Baking Co. 

The affair began with a noon 
luncheon, followed by a blind bogey 
golf tournament and the dinner and 
entertainment. 

Mr. Goldie, a native of Hagers- 
town, Md., was presented with a 20- 
gauge shotgun. He came to Sacra- 
mento from San Francisco in 1913 
and founded the Perfection Bread 
Co. In 1925 he sold his bakery to 
Continental and three years later 
was named to the regional post. His 
territory included Northern Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington and Utah. 
Mr. Goldie plans to continue resid- 
ing in Sacramento. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagcer Miiunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


wire 


1SDOM 


DIA-CLUTEN 






A new developmen 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. - Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Bud Overton, in charge of all sheet metal work 
for GOOCH MILLING COMPANY 


HAPPY, CONTENTED AND SKILLED 
EMPLOYEES 
are part of our formula in the milling 


of 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 





Produced Under Scientific 
Control in the 
Southwest’s Largest Mill 








KAASAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 











Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


LET’S BRING THIS DOWN 


TO EARTH 


Quality is a term that is often used broadly, casually. In 
the case of Chase, quality means more efficient, more 
economical, and more attractive containers for your 
products. And here’s why: 

Chase has been manufacturing bags for more than 
100 years—and every year has marked some im- 
portant improvement: in construction, in design, 
in printing, or in packaging technique! 

Result: you get dependability, positive protec- 
tion, and you get double-barreled satisfaction, too: 

1) when your product is shipped, 2) when your 
product is received. 

There is a Chase bag for every need—write us 
today for complete details. 


Chase Lined Chase 
and Com- Pretty Print 
bined Bags Cotton Bags 


& S E Zn) A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 | ST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO + ST.LOUIS * NEW YGRK »* CLEVELAND * MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSASCITY. « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEA * ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY + PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. * HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Nora Smith and Mrs. Mary 
Sutherland have opened the Normar 
Babery at Campbell River. 

Murdo J. Morrison has opened a 
new bakery business at 1193 Davie 
St., Vancouver. 

Britlbread Products, Ltd., has 
started construction of a new bak- 
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the Baker’s 


ery at 833 River Road, Lulu Island. 
Robert Ayley, manager of the plant, 
states approximately 20 persons will 
be employed in the manufacture of 
Swedish bread from rye grain. 
Equipment has been imported from 
Sweden. The firm previously had its 
plant at 115 W. Third Ave., Van- 
couver, and in its new location ex- 


pects to more than double its former 
output. 

H. H. Anderson and A. G. Gates 
have filed declaration of their part- 
nership in the business of the Cot- 
tage Bakeries, 5617 Victoria Drive, 
Vancouver, 

D. H. Thonison has filed declara- 
tion of his ownership in the business 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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Doorbell 


of Thomson’s Bakery at 6241 Fraser 
St., Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 


Robert and Marjorie Hausam re- 
cently sold the Home Ice Cream & 
Pastry Shop which is located at 3139 
University Ave., San Diego, to Ervan 
H. and Mayree G. Albright, and Wil- 
lis E. and Evalin L. Comfort, a co- 
ownership. 

John M. Egerer has disposed of 
Egerer’s Bakery at 21234 Redondo 
Beach Blvd., Redondo Beach. The 
business was recently purchased by 
Wynona M. Ayers. 

Julius E. Pastor has opened a new 
candy shop and retail bakery at 
705 E. Artesia St., Long Beach. 

Harry Blusteen has opened a new 
retail bakery located at 12121 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Ross McNeil recently sold the 
Balboa (Cal.) Donut Shop, 304 Palm 
Ave., to Richard T. Hubbell. 

Henry G. and Danny G. Saller 
have opened a new business retailing 
and frying doughnuts, at 130 Pacific 
St., Redondo Beach. 

Nellie Holmes has opened her iiew 
Exclusive Bakery at 3713 S. Western 
Ave., Los. Angeles. 

Anna M. Orozco and Dolores O. 
Lopez recently sold the La Imperial 
Bakery, 3735 Whittier Blvd., Los 
Angeles, to Guadalupe McDonald. 

Sam, Herman and Evelyn Cohen, 
Bertha and Claude Cavendish have 
sold their business, the Service Pie 
Co., San Diego, to Walter Bowie 
Pies, Inc. 

Mrs. Evelyn Bond recently opened 
a bakery and candy shop at 1922 
Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


M. B. Foster has opened a bakery 
at 140 N. Commercial St. in Trinidad. 

A new bakery has opened at 1255 
S. Pearl St., Denver. The owner is 
Gordon M. Pratt. 

The Do-Nut Shop, 3508 Morrison 
Road, Denver, has been purchased 
by Clyde R. Enderich from Sam 
Sandoval. 

The Monarch Dairy, Inc., has es- 
tablished a retail bakery at 331 H 
St., Salida. 

A. A. Crowe has purchased the 
Community Pastry Shop, 3136 
Colfax Ave., Denver. 

Herman Gulkin, who recently pur 
chased the Capital Hill Bakery fr« 
Frank Frey, Denver, has changed th 
name of the business to the Frost 
Bakery. ‘ 

George Clements, Clements Ba‘- 
ery, Denver, has leased the Ameri- 
can Beauty Bakery plant, which has 
been closed for several months. 

The White Kitchen Pastry Shop 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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G. A. Jorgenson 


READ APPOINTMENTS — T. F. 
Freed, vice president of the Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., and general man- 
ager of the Read Machinery division 
at York, Pa., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Gerald A. Jorgenson as 
chief engineer of the Read division. 
Mr. Jorgenson will be in charge. of 
the development and engineering of 
all Kead division products except its 
line of vertical mixers and bakery 
ovens. Mr. Jorgenson, who recently 
joined the Read organization, has had 
considerable experience in the bak- 
ery field, having previously been as- 
sociated with Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., as division 
engineer. 





is a new retail bakery recently 
opened at 510 W. Colorado Ave., 
Colorado Springs. The owner is 
Katherine A. DeF ries. 


INDIANA 

Parry’s Bakery, 603 W. 10th St., 
Michigan City, has been remodeled 
and redecorated. A larger display 
window unit for presenting the bak- 
ery products was provided. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Craw have 
opened a bakery and delicatessen 
business in Elkhart, after selling 
their Monticello (Ind.) Pastry Pan- 
try to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Malm- 
quist, Hammond. 


KANSAS 

A new distribution warehouse in 
Garden City will be built and oper- 
ated by the Merchants Biscuit Co., 
Denver, a division of the United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America. Southwest Kan- 
Sas. points will be served by the new 
unit. The structure is to be com- 
pleted and in operation by Sept. 1, 
Clinton J. Bowman, company presi- 
dent, said. When in operation the 
wholesale center. will employ about 

men, 

The J. S. Dillon Co. has opened its 
new and enlarged supermarket and 
bakery in Dodge City. The two Dil- 
lon stores in Dodge City will be 
Served by this modern, sanitary bak- 
ery, which has the latest bakery 
equipment, and has been enlarged. 


MINNESOTA 
Cronje Lindquist is the owner of 
the Onamia Bakery, which opened 
recently. Harry Cable and Andy 
Hohn are in charge of the shop, with 
Mrs. Arnold Olson as clerk. 
The grocery Mr. and Mrs. Lud- 
wig Johnson formerly operated in 





Austin has been turned into a bak- 
ery, which will handle a full line 
of baked goods and pastries under 
the Johnsons’ management. 

Harry Hershey has taken over op- 
eration of Roy’s Litchfield (Minn.) 
Bakery following the illness of H. J. 
Roy. Mr. Hershey has been with 
the bakery for many years. 


NEW YORK 
A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
John Gerstenberg Bakery, 813 Ab- 
bott Road, Buffalo, by John Gersten- 
berg. 
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A new bakeshop has been opened 
at the Airport Plaza, Cheektowaga, 
by the Ken Paul Bakery, which op- 
erates two other stores in Buffalo. 


WISCONSIN 

The Joseph Lukaszewicz Bakery, 
1213 E. Brady St., Milwaukee, is 
opening a branch shop at 2345 N. 
Third St. in mid-May. The new loca- 
tion will feature remodeled and mod- 
ernized quarters, complete with 
light wood show cases and counters, 
and other modern display and sales 
fixtures. The shops are operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lukaszewicz, 
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with Mrs. Lukaszewicz to be in 
charge of the new shop. 

Kenneth J. Oliver, who for the 
past seven years operated Oliver’s 
Bakery at 3605 Roosevelt Road, Ke- 
nosha, and in recent months closed 
to permit expansion and building, 
has reopened in his new quarters 
at 3526 Roosevelt Road, across the 
street from the old site. The new 
shop features a complete line of qual- 
ity bakery goods, and specializes in 
Danish and Swedish breads and pas- 
tries. Store hours continue to mid- 
night each day. 














That Makes the 








Baker’s Team Our Team... 


We believe in working with those that work with us. Most of our 


production goes to bakers, so the baker’s business is our interest. 
What helps the baker helps us. 


So... we concentrate on doing our best to mill uniform quality 


flour for bakers. As a result, we believe we do a better job than 


most millers. 


And, we think it pays the baker to buy from us... he deals with 


experienced principals, interested in his business. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS +~% HARD WHEAT FLOURS + SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





~ 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Uniform Catalog 


The Angelica Jacket Co.’s new 
catalog, the 1949 “Blue Book of Uni- 
forms,” has been published. It con- 
tains 64 pages, some in full color, 
and more than 235 uniform illustra- 
tions. 

Free copies of the 1949 catalog 
may be had by writing directly to 
Angelica Jacket Co.’s nearest branch: 
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107 W. 48th St., New York; 177 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 1419 Olive 
St., St. Louis, or 1101 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Oven Folder 


The American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co.’s oven division has released 
a 16-page booklet describing the AMF 
“Pacemaker” system of continuous 
production achieved with its “Ther- 
mo-Radiant” traveling hearth ovens. 

The booklet shows some of the 
country’s largest bakeries where 
AMF “Thermo-Radiant” traveling 
hearth cake or pie ovens are in- 


stalled. Photographs, together with 
informative copy on each installation, 
shows the flexibility and adaptability 
of these big ovens to various produc- 
tion requirements. 

Diagrams of two typical co-ordinat- 
ed plant layouts, representing actual 
installations, are included. In addi- 
tion to the large traveling hearth 
ovens, the brochure illustrates and 
briefly describes the single-lap, dou- 
ble-lap, band and ‘“‘Ultramic” models. 
Mixers and an automatic bowl un- 
loader are also pictured and de- 
scribed. 

Bakery production men interested 
in obtaining their copy may write 





Look what an important magazine 
is telling your customers 











¢¢ Baker’s bread tastes better, looks better, 
is better for you made with dry skim milk. 9? 


HERE’S one mighty important business tip we'd like 
I to leave with you in connection with this LOOK 


article. 








When a national magazine with a circulation of more 


than 3 million devotes editorial space to a discussion of 
nonfat dry milk solids in bread, you may be certain it 
is a subject that interests the public. 


People are becoming more nutrition-conscious. Peo- 
ple want bread that tastes better, looks better, is better. 
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AS IN 
LOOK MAGAZINE 
Feb. 15, 1949 issue. 


More and more people will look for the ingredients on 
your bread wrappers. 


So do these things: 


1. Use at least 6% Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac in 
your bread week after week. 


2. Tell your customers you use nonfat dry milk solids 


in your bread. Use this selling point in your advertising 
...print the facts right on your bread wrappers!! 


ordens BREADLAC 
usimmpaieie Mic 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 


©The Borden Co. 
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for DM-545 to the Oven Division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co, 
200 Shelton Ave., New Haven 9 
Conn. 


Route Sales Book 


A business publication for the 
route-sales manager has_ recently 
been published under the title, “Route 
Sales Management,” by Fred De Ar- 
mond and George N. Graf, by the 
Moore Publishing Co., 9 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

The book is intended to be a guide 
for the manager who must depend 
on route-salesmen for the company’s 
business volume and continued profit. 
The authors have dealt with methods 
for organizing and planning for sales, 
selecting and training route-salesmen, 
sales recording and control and siles 
promotion. Special chapters are in- 
cluded on quotas, cost analysis, trick 
operation, compensation and ad p)iin- 
ning. 

Copies may be obtained from ‘he 
publisher; 311 pages, illustrated <in- 
gle copy $5, 5 copies, $4.75 each, 10 
copies, $4.50 each. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH GROUP ISSUES 
BAKING SCHOOL BROCHURE 


PITTSBURGH—An illustrated bvo- 
chure describing the baking division 
of the South Vocational School here 
will be sent to all June high school 
graduates under the auspices of ihe 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburch. 
The leaflet will describe the advan- 
tages of studying for the baking in- 
dustry. 

The courtesy club has also planned 
golf parties, one to be held May 10 
at the Shannopin Country Club and 
one Aug. 23 at the South Hills Coun- 
try Club. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHTER’S ADDS BAKERY 

WACO, TEXAS — The Richter’s 
Bakery chain extended its operations 
in Texas recently when it opened a 
bakery here. The chain already has 
bakeries in Austin, Corpus Christi 
and San Antonio. In addition it owns 
a number of branch warehouses con- 
veniently located in other Texas 
cities. Manager of the new bakery 
here is Sam Tomlin, who has 20 
years’ sales experience. He has been 
connected with the bakery chain for 
the past three years. 

















Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
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HIS OPPONENT'S arrow already in the bull’s 


eye, the champion’s shot cleaved the rival shaft 
from feather to barb—winning the match. 


Here's a mark to shoot at 
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The problem is to deliver the same unvary- 


ing type of flour time after time, regardless 
of surplus or scarcity. 


Atkinson goes at it like this: we mill for 
storage, not delivery. With a cushion of 
50,000 cwt. storage capacity, we can take 
our time to attain hairline accuracy in 


milling. In the bins, ample stocks age un- 
til needed. 


~ 


When a customer wants a patent or a clear 
“just like the last order” we can fix him up 
in jig time. From storage, we select com- 
plementary flours to produce one with ex- 
actly the baking characteristics wanted. As 
a bonus, the customer gets flour that is triply 
aerated, thoroughly aged, ready for use. 


For a “custom made” clear or patent, one 


that never varies from standard . . . see 
Atkinson. 


ATKINSON smiunc iin 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“IT’S BIN-AGED” RBG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New Oven Type 


Said to be new in design, perform- 
ance and operating economy, the 
Union Steel Products Co. has pro- 
duced the “Q-F Series Flex-O-Matic” 
oven featuring flexibility, standard- 
ized panels and controls. Firing may 
be from either end or the back. 

New features include “aluminized” 
steel interior panels, fiberglas ingula- 
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tion, safety stabilized trays and coun- 
terbalanced stainless _steel vertical 
drop doors. 

The ovens are obtainable in 17 sizes 
from 8 to 70 bun pan capacity. Fur- 
ther information is available from the 
manufacturer. 


Roll Slicer-Packager 


Acquisition of manufacturing and 
world sales rights to a machine for 
the automatic slicing and packaging 
of round sandwich rolls in one rapid 
operation has been announced by the 
Read. Machinery division of . the 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., York, Pa. 





“4 


* The new “Read Roll Slicer-Pack- 
ager” was acquired from Valley Ma- 
chine Works, Phoenix, Ariz., original 
builders of the machine. The unit is 
a product of eight years’ development. 
Several installations of the unit are 
operating successfully in Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Michigan, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Chief features of the Read roll 
slicer and packager are time saving 
and labor saving in the slicing and 
packaging of round sandwich rolls 
through a completely automatic op- 
eration. 

The unit is said to save the services 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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of two, three or more operators over 
conventional methods, as well as pro- 
viding sanitary slicing and packaging 
by elimination of handling the prod- 
uct. The operator dumps a pan of 
rolls into the loading conveyor, and 
that is the last they are touched 
until the wrapped package of rolls 
comes off the bread wrapping ma- 
chine. 

Rolls dumped into the loading con- 
veyor are automatically stood on 
edge, passed beneath the slicer 
blades, and after slicing the rolls are 
automatically picked up and placed 
in open cartons. Cartons, meanwhile, 
have been automatically fed from a 
magazine at one end of the machine 
and pushed over to the loading sta- 
tion, where mechanical fingers open 
the cartons. The loaded carton is 
then automatically transferred to the 
bread wrapping machine. 

Based on 6-roll cartons, the “Read 
Roll Slicer-Packager” will deliver up 
to 38 packages per minute—a total of 
13,680 rolls per hour, the company 
says. 

The units are now in production 
and full information is available to 
the trade from the manufacturer. 


Conveyor System 


A selective delivery conveyor sys- 
tem said to save time and reduce 
handling and costs has, been incor- 
porated in the “Wendway” conveyor 
manufactured by the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., the com- 
pany has reported. 

The conveyor is built of 12 ga. 
hot rolled steel with a galvanized fin- 
ish. Conveyors may be installed in 
one, two or three tiers to operate 
separately or in unison, the com- 
pany pointed out, adding that the 
system may be instructed to turn 
corners and run up, over, or down 
so that fragile goods may ride 
smoothly. Further information on 
the “‘Wendway” conveyor system may 
be obtained from the manufacturer. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE PLAN 
NOW OFFERED TO BAKERS 


NEW YORK—Russell W. Varney, 
who has spent two years of mer- 
chandising and research in the retail 
grocery field, has returned to the re- 
tail baking industry with which he 
was formerly associated with a point- 
of-purchase program for independent 
wholesale and house-to-house bakers. 
This consists of a combination con- 
sumer service and promotion pro- 
gram. Its over-all vehicle is a publi- 
cation titled, “Dorothy ‘Thomas’ 
Homemaker Hints,” which will be 
distributed by franchised bakers in 
selected areas to their independent 
grocer outlets, for consumer pick-up. 

Miss Thomas is well known for her 
sales promotion and sales training 
in the baking industry and has also 
had recent and wide experience in 
the grocery field. 

Small space newspaper campaigns 
and spot radio commercials will sup- 
port the publication and there are 
additional features which will pro- 
mote the baker’s products at the 
point of purchase. 
—————— 

ARBA MERCHANDISES 
CUBAN RUM CAKE 

Members of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America recently received 
from ARBA national headquarters 
a merchandising kit featuring “Cu- 
ban Rum Cake.” A counter poster 
and a window streamer presented a 
color picture of the finished product. 
SRR RECS SEES NRT 
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AIB Releases 
New Series of 


Sanitation Posters 


CHICAGO—The first of a new se- 
ries of sanitation posters prepared 
by the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking has 
been released. The new poster, “Han- 
dle With Care” is intended to dem- 
onstrate the old adage—haste makes 
waste—in connection with the opera- 
tion of mixers. The department rec- 
ommended that bakers avoid splash- 
ing and spilling of batters and make 





the cleaning job easier by efficient 
mixer operation. 

“Handle With Care” is the 13th 
poster to be released by the depart- 
ment, but it is the first of the “Keep 
It Clean” series. These posters dis- 
cuss employee production practices 
which contribute to better sanitation. 
Copies of the posters are available. 

Three new posters have been de- 
veloped in the series. These are de- 
voted to three important aspects of 
bakery hygiene. Two of them, “Clean 
Hands” and “Clean Uniforms,” are 
designed for use in programs that the 
bakery might maintain among its 
personnel in the development of bet- 
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ter hygienic practices, and “Clean 
Pans” is designed for use in empha- 
sizing to bakery personnel the fact 
that they should not use pans that 
have not been properly handled. 

Single copies are available for sale 
to anyone not a member at single 
copy isale price of 10¢. Additional 
copies for sale are distributed at cost 
according to the following prices: one 
copy to members, free; two to nine 
copies, 10¢ each; in lots of a dozen, 
$1 doz.; in lots of a hundred, $7 per 
hundred. 

Further information and copies of 
the posters may be obtained from 
the Sanitation Department, American 








Problem...ccccecee 


Bad bakes . . . excessive costs . . . personnel dis- 


content .. . low production . . . no profits. 





SolutiOm .cccccee 


Guaranteed baking perfection .. . 
and operating costs. . 
. completely stabilized trays .. . 
contented personnel 


unloading . . 


lowest fuel 
. automatic loading and 


. maximum production 


... minimum floor space . . . savings in labor and 


production costs... 


Reswmit «coscocvedeee 


minimum investment. 


Greater Profits! with Petersen Auto- 
matic Tray Ovens—capacities from 


2500 to 6000 


6000 Ibs. an hour. Send for 


complete information now! 


NEW YORK 
370 Lexington Ave. 
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THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 











Petersen’ 


/0" year 





SAN FRANCISCO 
55 Brady Street 
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IDAHO LAW REGULATES 
WEIGHT OF BREAD 


BOISE, IDAHO—Gov. C. A. Rob- 
bins has signed into Idaho law a bill 
providing that bread shall be sold 
only in loaves, weighing 1 Ib. or in 
multiples of 8 oz. in excess of 1 Ib. 


PRAT AN EEE ETERS NEI 


Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Tl. 
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TBMA REPRESENTATIVE 
TO WORK WITH BAKERS 


MEMPHIS—The National Cotton 
Council has announced the appoint- 
ment of Fred P. Fielding as.a repre- 
sentative of the Textile Bag Mfrs. 
Assn. to work with bakers in tie 
New England states in establishiig 
markets for used cotton flour ba.s. 

He will also lend assistance to bog 
converters in maintaining retail o1\t- 
lets for bags which have been pri - 
essed into tea towels. 

Mr. Fielding will represent TB) A 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delawai e, 
New York, Vermont, New Ham)- 
shire, Massachusetts and Maine. | ‘e 
was formerly associated with Gencr- 
al Baking Co. in advertising, sa!-s 
promotion and merchandising acti, i- 
ties. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING IN AUGUST 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. — The 
1949 annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia. Bakers Assn. will be held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Aug. 18-20, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by P. 
G. Sayre, P. O. Box 1945, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., secretary of the group. 
Hotel reservations will be handled 
through the office of the secretary, 
the announcement said. 








R. F. V. Stanton 


TO AMF BOARD—R. F. V. Stanton 
vice president in charge of manufac 
turing, American Machine & Foun 
dry Co., New York, has been elected 
a member of the company’s board of 
directors. Mr. Stanton became asso- 
ciated with AMF as vice president 
in charge of production in the early 
part of 1948. Formerly he was with 
the Pratt & Whitney division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, for more 


Franklin Park, Illinois than 30 years. 
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is * DISTINCTIVE FLOUR—12 PROTEIN .40 ASH 















F YOU want a rugged flour—one that can really | |‘ 
“take it” in the bakery, you will like TWELVE-40. 
It will do a superb baking job if used straight and can 
easily carry the load of a weaker flour in the dough. 





TWEL VE-40 is the cream of hard winter wheat flours 
... We are proud of its baking results. 


Selected wheats for TWELVE-40 go through a rigor- 
ous qualifying process. We mill these finer wheats 
with expert, devoted care and constantly check the 
baking results in our modern laboratory. 





You cannot buy a finer bakery flour than TWELVE- 
40. And it is a money saver for the baker. Ask us 


about it today. 
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QBA VETERANS MEET—Shown above are those present for the annual 
dinner meeting of the 20-Year Club of the Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., held recently at the Blue Ribbon Restaurant in New 
York. Laurence H. Duckles, comptroller, and Arthur W. Peyer, buyer 
in the purchasing division, two new members, were presented with gifts 
in recognition of their long service. Ten percent of the staff of Quality 
Bakers have made the 20-Year Club and another 40% have accumulated 


10 or more years. 





FLEISCHMANN EXECUTIVE 
POSITION CHARGES MADE 


NEW YORK—New appointments 
of managerial personnel in_ the 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., were recently an- 
nounced by A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
president in charge of the division. 

As of May 1, 1949, Walter E. 
Kelly becomes manager of the 
Fleischmann division’s New York 
district; Walter Malberg, manager 
of the Pacific Coast region; Lawrence 
Tomsky, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco district, and G. Ellis Johnston, 
manager of frozen fruit sales for the 


Fleischmann division’s home office 
here. 

Mr. Kelly has had 27 years’ ex- 
perience as a Fleischmann man, and 
previously has served in various ca- 
pacities in Boston, Philadelphia, Al- 
bany and New York. 

Mr. Malberg, who has been serv- 
ing as manager for the San Fran- 
cisco district, has spent his entire 
37 years with the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands on the West 
Coast. Mr. Tomsky, formerly man- 
ager of the San Francisco area, has 
been with the organization for the 
past 12 years. 

Mr. Johnston has been with the 
Fleischmann organization for 17 


years, serving both in the home of- 
fice and in the field, recently as New 
York district manager. 

In addition to the above changes, 
it has been announced that John Mc- 
Grath, formerly the Sacramento area 
manager, becomes the San Francisco 
area manager, replacing Lawrence 
Tomsky. Donald Mix, formerly assist- 
ant area manager in the San Fran- 
cisco area, replaces Mr. McGrath as 
Sacramento area manager. 
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LEVELING OFF OF SPICE 
IMPORTS SEEN BY OIT 


WASHINGTON — Although spice 
imports climbed spectacularly in the 
first few years after the war, total 
imports of spices in 1948 amounting 
to 101.7 million pounds were still 
20% below prewar annual average 
imports of 127.2 million pounds, the 
Department of Commerce has report- 
ed through its Office of International 
Trade. 

According to commerce depart- 
ment officials the 1948 figures seem 
to indicate the beginning of a level- 
ing off process and that the prewar 
totals will not be exceeded or even 
attained in the next few years. De- 
tailed information on imports of a 
number of major spices and seeds are 
presented in a report just ‘published 
in OIT’s World Trade in Commodi- 
ties series. 

Principal reasons for the general 
decline in per capita spice consump- 
tion are changes in American con- 
sumer habits brought about by the 
relative scarcity of most major spices 
during the war, a possible growing 
preference for blander and less high- 
ly spiced foods, and the continuing 
world shortage of pepper, OIT said. 
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VA Handbook Says 
Bakers’ Job Chances 
Good at Present 


WASHINGTON — Chances for a 
job as a baker are good at present 
in some areas, but after the next 
year or two openings will not be 
numerous, according to conclusions 
recorded in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, prepared recently for the 
Veterans Administration by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The 454-page handbook, contain- 
ing complete reports on 288 occupa- 
tions, is available to the public at 
$1.75 from the'Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S./Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bakers are able to find employ- 
ment in some localities where bak- 
eries still are short-handed, the hand- 
book says. “After the next year or 
two,” it warns, “openings will fot 
be numerous although replacements 
will be needed from time to time.’ 

Although the amount of bakery 
products consumed is expected to in- 
crease during the next several years, 
the number of bakers needed is not 
likely to be much larger than at 
present, the publication states. 

“Much of the expansion,” it ex- 
plains, “will be accomplished by the 
use of additional machines and other 
technological innovations which re- 
duce labor requirements.” 

The handbook sees the best job 
prospects for experienced bakers in 
specialty shops, rather than general 
retail bakeries. It observes that “es- 
tablishments which specialize in for- 
eign or native fancy pastries have 
the best chance of existing along with 
the larger mass-production bakeries. 
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KERNEL PASTE 


FONDANT ICING 










SMILING BAKERS! 


Everywhere throughout the land, bakersare  ~}. 
happy because their customers are pleased 
with the finer cakes and pastries made pos- 
x sible by these superior baking ingredients. 





/ GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
& MACAROON PASTE 


% MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER | 
























































Save Mailing 
Minutes 


Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
MAin 0547 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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A.E. Staley Produces 
Two New Soy Flour 
Types for Bakers 


DECATUR, ILL. — Production of 
two new types of soy flour made es- 
pecially for the baking industry has 
been announced here by the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., corn and 
soybean processing firm. 

Soy flours are valued by bakers 
because of the extra richness and im- 
proved quality given their baked 
products by this highly nutritious ma- 
terial, the company said, pointing 
out that soy flour also offers tech- 
nical advantages not readily obtained 
from other ingredients. 

In ordinary full fat or high fat 
soy flour only about two thirds of 
the natural soy oil is readily avail- 
able as a shortening agent, as the oil 
is “locked in” the cells of the flour. 
In the manufacture of the new flours 
for the baking trade, Staley produc- 
tion men first remove all the oil, 
refine it and blend the proper amount 
of it back into the flour in a fine 
spray. The soy oil is then free to 
mix readily with other ingredients 
and all of it becomes available as a 
shortening agent. 

The two new flours are “Staley 
Powdered Soya-Lo-Fat,” containing 
only about 4% soy oil—sufficient to 
prevent dustiness, and ‘Powdered 
Soya-Hi-Fat,” which contains about 
14% soy oil. Both products are es- 
pecially designed for baking produc- 
tion. Five parts of “Powdered Soya- 
Lo-Fat” plus one part of shortening 
or oil is equivalent to six parts of 
“Powdered Soya-Hi-Fat.” The high- 
fat flour is especially recommended 
for pie doughs, cakes. and sweet 
doughs, while the low-fat flour is 
best for use in bread and bun doughs. 
Both the new flours are now being 
packed in 100-lb. size. 

The company has prepared a tech- 
nical data sheet on the new flours. 
It can be obtained by writing to 
Richard L. Nagle, Industrial Depart- 
ment, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur 60, Ill. 
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H. J. SOHER APPOINTED 

SAN FRANCISCO—Hubert J. So- 
her, a partner in the firm of Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Langendorff 
United Bakeries, Inc., to fill a va- 
cancy on the board, according to an 
announcement by Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president of the company. 
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REMAINING STOCK BOUGHT 

DURHAM, N.C.—The Sperry Corp., 
which since 1945 has owned 50% of 
Wright’s Automatic Machinery Co., 
has purchased the remaining com- 
mon stock in the 56-year-old Dur- 
ham firm, pioneer developer and 
manufacturer of automatic packag- 
ing machinery. 


“'49-ER” SET OFFERED FOR 
CAKE DECORATION 


The West Coast Supply Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of a timely 
cake decoration novelty in keeping 
with the 1949 centennial celebration 
of the Golden State, celebrating the 
1849 gold rush. The “’49-er” set, de- 
picting the colorful gold rush, con- 
tains sufficient decorations for four 
cakes which include colorful and 
edible covered wagons, miners’ pans, 
miner panning gold, gold picks, cattle 
skulls with gold horns and edible 
gravel ore. 

















SUNNY 
KANSAS 














The extra-fine quality of wheat 
selected for SUNNY KANSAS 
is Fully reflected in superb bak- 
ing results from this famous brand. 


SUNNY KANSAS is a power- 
ful help toward sales . . . like 








the Millers’ big national adver- 







tising campaign. 











THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA Laat KANSAS 
’ CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL “ 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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“Largest” Drive-In 
Is Good Customer 
for Baked Products 


ATLANTA—A super outlet for wie- 
ner rolls and buns as well as sand- 
wich bread is the Varsity, owned and 
operated here by Frank Gordy. The 
Varsity is said to be the largest 
drive-in in the world. Although com- 
paratively few Atlanta residents iden- 
tify it as the world’s largest drive- 
in, people from California and Maine 
are anxious to visit it when in At- 
lanta. 

Mr. Gordy has sprung from dogs 
to riches, having started selling hot 
dogs 20 years ago. In 1948 Mr. Gor- 
dy, now 44, did a $1,000,000 business, 
his record. He serves 10,000 custom- 
ers and sells 4,000 hot dogs each day. 

When he was a student at Georgia 
Tech, Mr. Gordy discovered there was 
no place in the neighborhood where a 
boy could get food that was hot, 
fresh and cheap. He opened his stand 
in a small room. The first day he 
took in $35, and he felt then that 
the Varsity would succeed. 

Among the Varsity’s features are 
its curb boys. A good nickname is 
money in the bank to them. Custom- 
ers who can’t remember a standard 
name never forget Rochester, Ugmo 
and Flossie Mae. The last named, 
with his nationally known menu 
chant, has made a minor fortune in 
the 12 years he’s worked for Mr. 
Gordy. 

Hot fried pies are also a popular 
number on the Varsity menu. 
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PAN GLAZING SERVICE 


VANCOUVER—A bread pan glaz- 
ing service. believed to be the first 
of its kind in Canada has been estab- 











lished here by Industrial Coatings, 
Ltd. A synthetic ‘resin, developed by 
Dow Corning Corp., is sprayed onto 
carefully cleaned pans and heat cured 
under specially controlled tempera- 
tures. F. R. Killam, general manager 
of the company, reports that plant’ 
expansion now being completed here 
will enable his company to take care 
of all the bread pan cleaning and 
glazing requirements of. British Co- 
lumbia bakers. 
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ORVILLE DORSEY HEADS 
MISSOURI BAKERS’ GROUP 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Orville Dorsey, 
Columbia, was elected president of 
the North Missouri Bakers Assn. at 
a meeting in the Tiger Hotel here 
recently. 

Carl Sommers, Jefferson City, was 
elected vice president, and Frank 
Fisher, Chillicothe, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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0. O. COTE ELECTED 


MANCHESTER, N.H. — Onil O. 
Cote, president and treasurer of Cote 
Bros., Inc., of this city, one of the 
largest baking concerns in New Eng- 
land, has been named as the new 
president of St. Mary’s Bank in West 
Manchester. He has been a director 
of the bank for the past 24 years and 
had served as vice president since 
1939. 
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GLYCO PRODUCTS MOVES 


NEW YORK—tThe Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., has announced that all of 
its Brooklyn manufacturing and re- 
search facilities have been trans- 
ferred to its main plant at Natrium, 
W. Va. Consolidation of these manu- 
faeturing and research facilities has 
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UNIVERSITY BIRTHDAY CAKE—The six-foot birthday cake above, 
depicting Bascom Hall at the University of Wisconsin, baked by the 
Strand Baking Co., Madison, under supervision of Reidar Strand, head of 
the firm (shown standing next to the cake), was the highlight table 
decoration at the recent 100th birthday celebration of the University of 
Wisconsin. Several hundred local and state business, civic and educational 
leaders attended the celebration, along with hundreds of alumni. 





resulted in more efficient and eco- 
nomical production. This more cen- 
tral location puts it in an improved 
position for receiving raw materials 
and shipping finished products, the 
company pointed out. 
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GEORGE WALTER NAMED 


MILWAUKEE—George Walter has 
been appointed general manager of 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


the Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement- from 
K. C. Hamilton, president of the com- 
pany. Before coming to Milapaco in 
August, 1948, as works manager, Mr. 
Walter was connected with the 
Trackson Co., Milwaukee, as works 
manager. He has also served as man- 
agement consultant to industry in the 
metal working, wood processing and 
textile fields. 
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Cost of Producing 





(Continued from page 34) 


warehouse operation can save $100 
a week—how it is not at all beyond 
reason to expect savings of $1,000 
per week in the bakery proper and 
another $150 in the wrapping and 
shipping departments. That brings 
the payroll down to a mere 5% of 
the total sales dollar instead of the 
accepted 10% that we find in the av- 
erage wholesale bakery today. 


I know some of you would like to 
ask how many mechanics and engi- 
neers this ultra modernly equipped 
bakery would need to keep it in con- 
tinual operation. That would be a 
good and a fair question. Admitted- 
ly, such a bakery would have to have 
a high caliber mechanic and a clever 
electrician, but it doesn’t take a 
wizard nor does it take an army of 
sledge-hammer mechanics to prac- 
tice that old adage of ‘“‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

It does take brains, that is true, 
but they are available—not in the 
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machinery, but in men-who will be 
only too glad to serve you if you 
make it worth their while and if you 
have the proper respect for the in- 
vestment and the business you have 
to protect. 

We do not need to offer apologies 
for labor saving machinery. and 
equipment despite the wails of those 
who would impede the march of 
progress. It is only too well an estab- 
lished fact that only by increasing 
our productivity can we, or any oth- 
er people, hope to maintain the stand- 
ard of living we now enjoy or elevate 
it to an even higher plane, 

Neither do we need to apologize 
for an ambition to increase that 
margin of profit because out of such 
profits was our vast industry built 
and only out of such profits can la- 
bor realize the benefits of security 
and that longed-for leisure, with the 
wherewithal to make it enjoyable. 

“The high cost of producing?” This 
is not a phenomenon of the present 
day of inflated material and labor 
costs. It has been with us all too long. 
But the time is ripe for better 
things. Learn to recognize obso- 
lescence in your equipment and meth- 


ods. Remember the significant part of 
the Chinese proverb, “It is later than 
you think.” 
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New Radio Series 
Planned Especially 
for Bakeries 





Al Cadwell, former president of 


the Tri-States Bakers Assn. and for- 
mer vice president of Cotton’s Holsum 
Bakers, Baton Rouge, La., has joined 
with Bill Elliott, . Republic movie 
star of western pictures, to form Bill 
Elliott Enterprises, Inc. The new firm 
will produce and distribute a series 
of transcribed radio shows, featuring 
a western theme, designed specifically 
for the use of bakeries. 

The presentation will be known as 
the “Bill Elliott Show,” a 15-minute 
five-times-a-week program slanted to 
appeal to children and adults as well. 
Commercials will be read by Mr. El- 
liott personally, if the advertiser de- 
sires. 

In addition to the program itself, 
the sponsor will be furnished with 
tie-ins designed to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the show. 
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DUTCH BAKER REPORTS ON 
CONDITIONS IN HOLLAND 


LONDON — Pieter Pool, a baker 
from Amsterdam, recently visited 
London and, although impressed by 
the bread made from 85% extraction 
national flour, considered that the 
Dutch white loaf, made from 80% 
extraction American flour was better. 

Mr. Pool pointed out, however, 
that the whiter loaf was dearer than 
the loaf made from white flour and 
an admixture of potato flour and rye 
and for this reason the cheaper va- 
riety was more popular with the 
majority of Dutch bread eaters. Dis- 
satisfaction by the bakers in Holland 
was commented upon by Mr. Pool, 
the main cause of complaint being 
the lowness of the bread prices fixed 
by the government. Strong action 
involved a strike of bakers in Am- 
sterdam but the campaign collapsed 
since people were able to obtain sup- 
plies outside the city. 

Night work has now been banned 
in Holland, although where six or 
more men are employed they are al- 
lowed to start stoking fires and pre- 
paring dough at 2 a.m. 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED: 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON 





MILLER’S OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


- WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS +» GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS-"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 








Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


rOenm 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


May 3, 1949 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention: at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
dr., 806 Farnam S8t., 


May 8-10—New York State Asso- 


‘ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 


ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 9 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Hil.; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 8.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
Til. 

May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 

May 17-18 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 21st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, Howard W. Elm, 
1027 Trust Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

May 22-24—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention 
at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 


Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Donald Ss. 
Eber, executive secretary, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukec, 
Wis.; executive secretary, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13, Il. 


May 23—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn., annual convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 23-25 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention at th: 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee. 


May 23-24—Texas Bakers Assn. 
annual convention at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secretary, 
John C. Koetting, 1123 Liberty Ban! 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 26-27—National Soft Whea‘ 
Millers Assn., convention at the Pat 
rick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va.; 
executive vice president and secre 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 30-June 1—Food Distribution 
Exposition, sponsored by U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., to be held in the 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


June 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., 24th annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 
Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








CARGILL 








MINNEAPOLIS 





Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains — 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


* 
~~ 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 




















R MILLS CO. + KANSAS city GRAIN DIVISION. og 
es t er ‘of TRADE BLDG. . i duping city, fa = eta 




















J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH - 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «+ Phone 3-3478 

Operating the Lathrop Elevator 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


JoRPORATION 
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Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


























” E MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY CONTIBERTAL GRAIN 00. inc ccoxton oy ‘Tax Uxerap Srarss 
ih Chtenge = Cotumbes Enid J py 
od ee New York Galveston Columbus 
The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. | | smo civ ee EA esie™ 
OF LIVERPOOL Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO, 
ORIGINATORS of Lt RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
ies meek United States Managers Jones-HeTrecsaTER Construction Co. 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
en Cae Chicago, Ill Ges Peanatene, Coll Montreal, Conede 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 











1480 Board of Trade Bldg. ' 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 

Chicago Board of Trad we 
Kansas City Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grai , 
Soe Sass Beetuee Heaton Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. poy a 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Sheseie City, te 
Duluth Board of Trade * be 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Sete, Chie. 
New York Rubber Exchange ] Faciliti s . Fort wat, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange ae 
Mow Tusk Cole and e Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















UNKNOWN COSTS 
MAY THREATEN 
YOUR WHOLE BAKERY 


Invisible losses, costs which are not apparent to the average 

baker, can account for a large part of the total cost of your 

loaf of bread. Today no baker can afford to let that vital 

portion go without question. If invisible losses are allowed to run 

unchallenged, his already slim margin of profit may diminish 

or disappear entirely. The W. E. Long 

Co. Cost Control Division can reveal * Comparative Cost Reports 
. every factor of cost for your guidance ° eed doe ee 

in operation and management. Call in en —. 

a Long Company specialist, and put the —« Financial Consultation 


hazards of guesswork behind you. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. Tike W. E. Long Cp, '82 W_ RANDOLPH 








CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 


, Cfor More Than 50 Years... , 

Millers of Quality Cflours 

WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE 1S NO m:n 

SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” ee 
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A great many people look on bread today as an 
incidental item rather than an important part of 
the diet. That is unfortunate for the entire Bread- 






stuffs industries. It is a condition the huge adver- 





tising programs of millers and bakers are striving 






to correct. But'no amount of advertising can offset 






the damage caused by lapses in bread quality, 






whether accidental or the result of too great a stress 






on cheap price. That’s why we say it is worth- 






while to pay a little extra for a dependable, quality 
flour like TOWN CRIER, which costs more to 


make because it is composed of premium wheats. 







FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraske 











KANSAS CITY 

































































































































































































































For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


, Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or Q 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 















, 


BY yy 
4 KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \ 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 











LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ULYSSES DeSTEFANO | | KNIGHTON 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA FOR FLOUR 
Correspondence Solicited NEW YORK BOSTON 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, PHILADELPHIA 














2 


7a 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR exrort 
99 Wall St. 


$2 5 Beaver Street 





New York, N.Y. 


NEW YORK « 
x} 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
._ New York City 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 








The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 280 Madison Ave. New York 
Buy and Sell WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
WANT ADS ronson FLOUR vousne 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















Canadian Market 
for Mill Machinery 
Surveyed by Briton 


LONDON—Greater sales activity 
in Canada by British flour and feed 
milling engineering firms is indicated 
by the publication of a government 
report which contains a survey of 
the potential demand prepared by 
Charles S. Robinson, a director of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., the 
British milling engineering firm, 
Rochdale, Eng. 

Mr. Robinson was a member of an 
engineering mission from the U.K., 
which visited Canada in 1948 in or- 
der to explore market possibilities 
for all types of engineering products. 
Considerable interest has been 
aroused by the report, which advises 
British traders on the means to be 
adopted to increase exports to Can- 
ada in an effort to earn dollars. 

Dealing with the milling industry, 
Mr. Robinson pointed out that where- 
as grain production in Canada was 
concentrated in the prairie provinces, 
flour production was more scattered. 
Ontario contains about 50% of the 
capacity and of the balance, 10% to 
15% was located in each of the prov- 
inces of Quebec, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, he pointed 
out. 

In 1946 there were 181 flour mills 
in Canada, the potential capacity of 
the industry being 100,000 bbl. in 24 
hours, although 21 large mills with 
capacities between 1,000 to 12,000 
bbl. accounted for 75% of this total. 
The report stressed that the milling 
industry prospered when it could ex- 
port flour, and as approximately 60% 
of the flour production was being ex- 
ported, the industry at the time of 
the visit was stated to be in a pros- 
perous condition. Although any gen- 
eral expansion was not envisaged in 
the near future, millers were spending 
money on capital improvements and 
were particularly alive to the econ- 
omy of using packaging machinery 
and mechanical conveyors. Not very 
much had been done, however, to 
replace the milling machinery itself, 
much of which was installed over 
30 years ago. 

Mr. Robinson pointed out that 
most of the millers were also manu- 
facturers of animal feeds; in addi- 
tion, there were many plants which 
concentrated solely on feed, a num- 
ber which in 1946 was estimated at 
1,039. The location of the feed mills 
followed the same pattern as the 
flour mills, the greatest concentra- 
tion in capacity being in Ontario. 

Canadian requirements for milling 
machinery were mainly met by U.S. 
firms, although some Canadian firms 
catered to the demand in respect of 
certain special types, Mr. Robinson 
said. Some milling machinery had 
been imported from the U.K. but 
little selling effort had been made 
by the British. He considered that 
the first essential for the extension 
of British exports was the arranging 
of adequate representation, bearing 
in mind the great size of the country. 
Early delivery was also essential as 
the U.S. could deliver heavy machin- 
ery in six months and light machin- 
ery in a matter of weeks. Generally 
speaking, with the exception of ma- 
chinery needed for seasonal trades, 
it was not necessary to stock ma- 
chines in Canada, although Mr. Rob- 
inson considered it essential that 
spares required for parts of machin- 
ery which needed constant renewal 
should be immediately available. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


® 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








' Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Broenniman Company 
(InVCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN 
RTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘D:pLoma,’"’ Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, BE. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


- 19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

3 LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: ‘‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & €O. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN . 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Oable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« ¥« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 




















HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

OCorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh, Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ‘ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiip,’’ Dundee 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


FLEMMING BANG "isa 


Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V., DEN. 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina,, Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 

Codes; Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Chase National Bank sme 
. City of New York, N. Y. 
Reference: widiand Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 

Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


Cable Address: Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 





Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
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Ir you want to make the most of the big 
new Bakers of America Program, keep your 
bread quality at a peak. And I-H flours will 
be a mighty help in that direction. Only 
wheats of the finest baking character are 
Advertising Boosts Sales chosen for I-H flours. That’s the ground- 


Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With = e 
the Millers National Advertising Program work of their superb quality. 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NEXT THREE YEARS TO BE GREAT 
PRODUCTIVE ERA, SAYS BULLIS 


General Mills Chairman, Addressing U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Looks for “Vast Flow of Goods” 
at Lower Prices 


WASHINGTON — Addressing the 
annual meeting of the Chember of 
Commerce of the U.S.,:which is in 
session here this week, Harry A. Bul- 
lis, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, said he looked for “one of 
the greatest eras in our country’s 
long productive history during the 
next three years.” He anticipates a 
higher standard of living and pre- 
dicts “a vast flow of industrial goods 
at prices that more people will be 
willing to pay.” There will be, he 
feels sure, new and broader markets 
to reward our industrial system’s 
efficiency. ‘ 

Mr. Bullis said that business has 
by no means exhausted three pow- 
erful forces which helped drive in- 
dustrial activity to high levels after 
the war. They are: (1) Deferred de- 
mands built up during the war; (2) 
the continued high level of consumer 
income; (3) the high level of liquid 
assets still prevailing. 


What Business Should Do 

Business, said Mr. Bullis, should 
act at once to: (1) Cut prices where- 
ever possible, thus enlarging mar- 
kets; (2) maintain purchases for 
plant improvement and expansion; 
(3) exert itself to maintain “full pro- 
ductive employment”; (4) extend 
corporate ownership by stock sales 
to small investors; (5) win public 
favor by openly telling its operating 
story and accepting its full social 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Bullis asked for immediate ac- 
tion by government to “nourish our 
free economy.” The time has passed, 
he continued, ‘‘when mere lip service 
will assuage the bruises sustained by 
American business.” Government can 
support a strong economy, he said, 
by moving at once to: (1) Remove 
barriers to investment such as the 
taxation of dividends both at the 
source and with the owner; (2) give 
assurance industry will not be crip- 
pled with controls; (3) ease the bur- 
den of taxation; (4) reduce costs and 
increase efficiency by adopting the 
recommendations of the Hoover re- 
port; (5) create an atmosphere fa- 
vorable to business. 

Referring to “those across the sea” 
who have been predicting disaster for 
our free economy ever since the war, 
Mr. Bullis said: 

“These enemies of freedom are 
due for a disappointment. The fact 
is that the present adjustment in 
prices is natural and desirable. It is 
a healthy shakedown of our economy 
from the dizzy heights of postwar 
inflation. The record of that inflation 
is fresh in our memories. We can 
recall, among other things the hue 
and cry that the inflation was pricing 
the consumer out of the market. 


GRAIN MAN BECOMES MAYOR 
OF LIBERAL, KANSAS 


LIBERAL, KANSAS — Charles 
Light, vice president of the Light 
Grain & Milling Co., became mayor 
of this community recently as he be- 
gan his second year as a city com- 
missioner. 





“Today, this process of economic 
adjustment is pricing people back 
into the markets—into new and wid- 
er markets. We are moving toward 
a price structure that will result in 
a greatly expanded demand for con- 
sumer goods. We are laying the 
groundwork for a long and sustained 
rise in the living standard of America. 


Lower Prices Desirable 


“We businessmen can properly 
give our prompt attention to this 
task of pricing consumers back into 
the market for our goods and serv- 
ices. It is not easy for business, with 
thin margins, to lower prices in or- 
der to maintain volume. Yet there 
is strong evidence to show that do- 
ing so will often arrest declining 
profits. Voluntary price cuts speed 
turnover by opening new markets. 
The result is often greater volume, 
better profits and good business. 

“The marketing problem which 
businessmen face today is to quote 
prices which consumers find more 
acceptable and to bring out new and 
more attractive products. 

“There is another way that busi- 


ness can speed up the industrial . 


tempo. Business can maintain and 
increase its own purchases for in- 
vestment, for plant expansion, and 
for plant improvement. It was this 
type of expenditure, for reconver- 
sion and expansion, that carried us 
safely over the immediate postwar 
period, when government purchases 
dropped quite suddenly by $70 billion. 
Stability of investment is the key 
to sustained prosperity. 

“On the other hand, any sharp 
retrenchment in the spending pro- 
gram of business may start a serious 
trend. We must act with full con- 
fidence in the future and do our part 
to increase that confidence. 


Responsibility of Business 


“We cannot beg’ the question of 
maintaining a strong domestic econ- 


omy. It is our responsibility to see 


that our economy remains strong. 
There are gathered here today men 
of industry who, by their actions, 
can exert a strong influence on our 
economic river. Granted there are 
many obstacles, and many forces at 
work outside our domain. But today, 
more than ever before, the need is 
for businessmen who are economic 
statesmen, not merely slaves of the 
balance sheet. The welfare of mil- 
lions of stockholders, employees and 
consumers is involved in the decisions 
we make from day to day. Yes, we 
can truthfully say that the fate of 
our nation, to a large degree, de- 
pends on the positive and dynamic 
direction we give to economic condi- 
tions in our land. 

“The number one problem facing 
industry today is the maintenance of 
high productive employment. For quite 
a few years beginning with the pe- 
riod of the war we did not have 
this problem. Some of us, I fear, may 
have forgotten all about it. But now 
the specter of idle men is rising up 
again. It holds the threat of .a loss 
in purchasing power unless by lower 
pricing we offset, with larger con- 
sumption at lower prices, the slack 


which may come in purchasing power 
just as our plants are being complet- 
ed—plants which were built to make 
this larger output possible. With ag- 
riculture providing two thirds of our 
raw materials and our foods and 
fibers, a strong prosperous economy 
will give us the greatest assurance 
that our farmers will be free and 
independent producers, asking for no 
preferred treatment from govern- 
ment. 

“Industry must come to grips now 
with this problem of maintaining 
high employment. It is the respon- 
sibility of business leadership to pro- 
vide jobs and maintain them. If we 
fail, government will shoulder the 
load. The truth is that our country 
simply cannot afford the penalty of 
unemployment. Business cannot af- 
ford it, government cannot afford it, 
and the welfare of our people will 
not permit it. 

“It is well to remember, there- 
fore, that the economic river of 
America has flowed beyond our boun- 
daries. Here, then, is our obligation 
to assist with the economic tasks 
of our nation on the frontier of the 
world. Business made a constructive 
contribution when it supported the 
program of European recovery. 

“The European recovery expendi- 
tures are only a small fraction of 
the dollar volume of our domestic 
economy, but they point up the im- 
portance of our national security— 
the fact that we of America can no 
longer live alone. It is my recom- 
mendation that business redouble its 
interest in the foreign commitments 
and policies of our government. We 
can make available the human re- 
sources of private enterprise—by 
loaning men to government who will 
help protect the national interest on 
the. economic battlefront of the 
world. 

“As realists, we know that the 
world struggle is economic as well 
as ideological. Our nation must take 
care that we do not tear down our 
economy at home on the pretense 
of saving it abroad. To this end, I 
believe we of business should urge 
and recommend that our military and 
foreign aid commitments be consid- 
ered as a single obligation, and that 
our appropriations be carefully held 
within our ability to pay. 


Broadening Ownership 


“Industry can strengthen the econ- 
omy by broadening the base of busi- 
ness ownership. As business leaders, 
we must encourage more men and 
more women to own a few shares in 
industry. Our average citizen should 
stake out his private claim in the 
venture capital which keeps Amer- 
ica forging ahead. These shares must 
be his equity in our system. With 
them he increases the productive ca- 
pacity of our’ economy, and at the 
same time he builds his personal 
security. 

“Today only 5% of our adult popu- 
lation—five or six million people— 
own corporate stock. This form of 
investment has shown virtually no 
increase in the last 15 years. On the 
other hand, there are estimated to 
be 80 million owners of U.S. govern- 
ment bonds, showing the enormous 
‘stock-ownership’ the people have in 
the government. 

“The people of America must be- 
come business-conscious. That is an- 
other way of saying freedom-con- 
scious and liberty-conscious. We of 
industry ‘must give them opportuni- 
ties to make deposits in our dynamic, 
enterprise economy. We should see 
that the men and women of America 
create their own profit accounts in 
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Paul H. Helms 
. with awards ... 


HITS 25 STRAIGHT — Paul H. 
Helms, president of Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, established himself as a 
crack skeet shooter recently at the 
Palm Springs (Calif.) Skeet Club. 
Taking up skeet shooting for the first 
time in February, Mr. Helms took a 
few lessons from Carl Bradsher, in- 
structor at the club. In less than six 
weeks, Mr. Helms achieved the per- 
fect score of 25 out of 25. In the 
picture above he is wearing the cov- 
eted “25 Straight” sleeve emblem, 
presented by the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Corp., and an _ oilcloth 
shield, presented by Palm Springs 
friends. The shield depicts a hunter, 
a gun and a duck, with the inscrip- 
tion, “You'll never quack again.” He 
is holding a bottle of champagne, al- 
so presented by his friends in honor 
of the perfect score. 





our competitive system. We may 
have to rewrap the package of indi- 
vidual stock ownership and put it 
in a modern carton with universal 
appeal. But above all, we must cater 
to the small investor. And we ought 
to encourage more of our people to 
become self-employed and to go into 
business for themselves. A people’s 
capitalism calls for a broad owner- 
ship base in capital. 

“As we encourage the small in- 
vestor, so will our system attain the 
stability which comes from a broad 
base—a base set down in the bedrock 
of the men and women of America.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baker Wins Out: 
Hole in Doughnut 
Does Not Count 


Recently the members of the city 
council of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., 
were asking each other the old ques- 
tion, “Is the hole in the doughnut a 
part of the doughnut?” But they had 
a serious reason for asking. To main- 
tain the quaint atmosphere of the 
little art colony near San Francisco, 
the city council had decreed that no 
shop sign could have an area of more 
than 3 sq. ft. On the other hand, 
these signs are important to mer- 
chants because the streets have names 
but there are no house numbers. The 
sign is the customers’ chief guide, 
and the shops like to make the most 
of them. The Donut Den pointed out 
to the council that if its sign were 
shaped like a doughnut, the space 
in the middle would be wasted. Final- 
ly the council agreed, and allowed the 
shop to use a sign with a total area 
of 432 sq. in.—not counting the hole. 

















ton, Minneapolis. 























MILLFEED MARKETS 





ward bran on the part of all buyers caused $58, red dog $58. 
a further slump of $5.50 ton the past week, 
making a total decline of $12 ton in the 


week, with a good call coming from mak- 
ers of chick, turkey and spring pig starter 


ran only 44% of capacity last week as a bran declined $6@6.50 ton, 


result of slow shipments on flour orders. 
Quotations April 2: bran $51, standard 


midds. $57, flour midds. $57.50, red dog $57 


Duluth: Demand is quiet, 
lower and supplies are adequate. Pure bran 
$56, standard bran $55, standard midds. 
Minneapolis: Continued indifference to- $58.50, flour midds. $58.50, 


the trend is 


mixed feeds 
Kansas City: Demand for bran in the 
Southwest was slow this week, but a fair 


Wichita: Millfeed demand 
: ; 1 a offerings sufficient. Quotations, basis Kan- 
were light in the Minneapelis area, as mis 888 City: bran $60.60@61, shorts $54.50@65; Pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 
: : Ft. Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $59@60, gray shorts $63@64, delivered 


shorts $5@5.50 
ton, compared with the preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed continued to sag, but TCP; about $10 lower on bran and 
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past two weeks. Availability of green feeds interest is. being shown for shorts. Bran Salina: Demand is fair, with bran about 
in the Southwest and rapid improvement prices. have dropped more than $10 ton $7.50 ton lower and shorts down $7@7.50. 
of pastures in the Northwest accounts for during the week, but shorts are lower by Supplies are adequate. Quotations, basis 
the- lack of buyer interest, plus the fact $3 ton. Offerings of bran are in ample Kansas City: bran $51.50@52, gray shorts 
that bran had gotten out of line with other volume to fill present trade requirements. $54.50@55. 

feeds in recent weeks. Middlings, on .the Quotations May 2: bran $47@47.50, shorts Oklahoma City: There was a sharp de- 
other hand, declined only $1 ton the past $54@ 54.50. cline in millfeeds with closing quotations 


with as follows: straight cars, bran $51@52, 
mill run $55@56, shorts $57@58; mixed or 





interest was good. The limited offerings 
probably had a major part in the fact ware- 
houses were kept clean and many regular 
buyers could not be accommodated. Bran 
broke even more sharply than shorts, 
drop bringing the lighter offal down to $10 
ton below the same a fortnight ago. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $50@51, 
mill run $52@653, gray shorts $54@55. 
































































Te many exclusive design and operating fea- 
tures of the American “Ideal” Divider make 
this outstanding piece of make-up equipment 
one of the finest values ever offered to any bakery. 


Providing the most accurate scaling that ad- 
vanced, precision construction can produce, 
the “Ideal” avoids costly waste of variations in 
weights. Its heavy, rugged construction provides 
great rigidity and operating strength. The base 





1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 





The 
AMERICAN 


“IDEAL” 


Divider 





forms the foundation and carries the drive 
mechanism right through to the main operation 
shaft. Side frames are enclosures, supporting 
only the head and upper operating parts. 


It is quickly and easily cleaned, with all con- 
trols most convenient to the operator. For long 
life, minimum maintenance and finer all-’round 
performance, check the inherent values of the 
American “Ideal” before you buy. 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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on shorts, compared to a week previous. 
The market seems somewhat stabilized at 
the decline; demand is fair and offerings 
are not pressing. 

Denver: Shorts $57, bran $53. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $54.50, standard midds. 
$59, flour midds. $59, red dog $59. 


St. Louis: Paralleling weakness in grain, 
the millfeed market was very indifferent. 
Wemand for feed was very light and offer- 
ings were moderate. Cash bran was $1@ 
1.50 off, while gray shorts were ady to 
50¢ lower. Quotations: Bran $55.25% 56.25, 
gray shorts $58.25@59.25. 


Toledo: The millfeed market varies from 





day to day, with supplies moving readily 
into consumption. Flour midds. were quoted 
as low as $58 ton and bran $59 in sacks, 


f.o.b. mill for both quick and prompt ship- 
ment, . 


Buffalo: Millfeeds went down in price, 
$9 ton in the case of bran with other 
grades proportionately, winding up with a 
uniform price of $60@60.50 for all four. 
Buyers at present are interested on! in 
nearby needs. Milifeed prices declined due 


to substituting other ingredients rather than 
to an increase in output, which still is !ow 
The season is rapidly approaching whe) de- 
mand slackens due to the pasture ed- 
ing. The trend is weak. Quotations \ pri! 
30, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran, standard miids., 
flour midds. and red dog $60@60.50 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices have lost 


their forward momentum in this mar ket, 
and some of thé advancement of re ent 
weeks has already been lost, somei)iing 
which imparts a soggy undertone to things 
in general. Whether the development re- 
flects a contraction of demand for sme 
types is being debated in the trade. M+ an- 
while, there is little activity. The lis: of 


quotations shows both bran and standard 
midds, have slipped $3 ton, currently be- 
ing quoted at $71, while a $2 reces-~ion 
in red dog leaves it at $72. 

Boston: Millfeed prices are sharply | ow- 
er in the Boston market this week. Spring 
bran and middlings lost $6, while mixed 
feeds dipped $5.50. Red dog was also w-ak, 
although the decline was not so pronoun: ed, 
losing $4.50. Buyers were definitely adv. rse 
to taking on any supplies most of the \«ek 
other than necessary replacements to m.:in- 
tain their inventories. It was reported iat 
jobbers were actively offering price n- 


cessions under existing quotations, but most 
buyers were showing little interest. Qu: ta- 
tions April 30: spring bran $69, middlings 


$68, red dog $72.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for all millfeeds has 
increased the past week. Offerings in all 
lines are plentiful. The prices are down, 
having shown much variation. Wholesale 
and retail buying is good. However, no com- 
mitments beyond 30-days were made. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $65.50 
@67.80, standard midds. $64.50@68.80, flour 
midds. $68.80@69.30, red dog $69.30@69.80. 

New Orleans: The weakening of prices 
in the millfeed market did nothing to 
stimulate sales and inquiries from mixers 
and jobbers are somewhat draggy. Buyers 
who have taken advantage of the offer- 
ings from Argentina at approximately $20 
under the market on bran are staying 
on the sidelines awaiting a lower market. 
Shorts are offered sparingly, and the ie- 
mand is not strong. There is no interest 
in purchasing for other than nearby ship- 
ment. No export business was reported. 
Bran $59.55 @60.55, shorts $63.55@64.55. 

Seattle: The millfeed market is extreme- 
ly tight, with no let-up in sight. Quick 
shipment material is hard to find. Mill run 
$62@63. 

Portland: Mill run $62@63.50, middlings 
$70 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand exceeding 
supply on curtailed mill operations. Plants 





Ti’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
3—Texture 
4— Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St, New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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operat ‘to capacity but only five days 
Creek eating a quiet flour season. Rain 
fell on wheat fields April 29 aiding the 
outlook for @ bumper crop this year. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $65, middlings 
$70; to Denver: red bran and mill run $72, 
idiings $77; to California: red bran and 
mill run $72.50, middlings $77.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
to-Montreal; Supplies are scarce. 
Quotations: bran $62, shorts $62, middlings 
$62, net eash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winni : There is a keen demand for 
all Ber of millfeeds, and the bulk of sup- 

jes continues to go to eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $56@57, shorts $55@56; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
slow, with feeders switching more and more 
to substitutes in view of the current high 
milifeed costs. Western mills advanced the 
price of shorts $2 ton to bring them about 
$1 over bran again. Middlings are in very 
slow demand, and bids are weaker. Cash 
ear quotations: bran $59.55, shorts $58.55@ 
60.55, middlings $59.55. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronte-Montreal: Demand has fallen off 

considerably. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 

eottons $4.45, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
eatmes! has let up since the arrival of 
warmer weather. Minor amounts have been 
report+ going for export to various Class 2 
destin: tions. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatme:«! in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at 35 May 2; 24-oz. packages $3.35 case, 

packages $3.60. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Sharply lower rye_ grain 
prices are reflected in materially reduced 
rye flour prices. Quotations May 2: pure 
white $3.81, medium $3.61, dark $3.36, cot- 
tons, Minneapolis. Demand is quiet. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $4.40, medium $4.35, dark $3.50, rye 
meal $4. 

Buffalo: There is a little improvement 

demand for rye flours, due mainly to 
need for replenishing stocks. Supplies are 
ample. The trend is steady. Quotations 
April 30, f.0.b. Buffalo: white $4.80@4.85, 
dark $3.55@3.60, medium. $4.65@4.70. 

New York: Small sales of rye flour were 
reported below the general range, but since 
buyers still have previous orders at low- 
er levels on the books, they are not in- 
terested in substantial purchases at current 
prices. Pure white patents $4@4.30. 
Philadelphia: A few small lots of rye 
flour are reported to have changed hands 
the past several days, but the over-all pic- 
ture of this market remains the same in 
that the majority of buyers are holding back 
due to a general feeling that current prices 
are too high. Consequently, only sufficient 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., April 21, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted) Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arhtur 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster ... 8,672 53 236 
Churchill 
Int, public and 
semi-public ele- 

vators 25 * 28 830 


29,066 2.492 1,659 


Total 2,492 1.923 5,250 
1,665 6,774 10,577 
Receipts during ending April 21: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 253 992 940 
seaboard. ° 30 é% 
public and 
Semi-public ele- 
vators ‘3 12 
Totals 8,363 253 1,033 
Shipments during week ending April 2 


8,538 1,065 
195 3 


Milled or 
processed . 
Pacific seaboard 
Ocean 
Rail ... 4 
Other terminals* 
11.146 1,068 1,002 1,524 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948. to April 21, 1949: 


Pt. Wm.-Pt. Ar..130,538 12, 41,299 36,818 
Pacific seaboard. 44,750 -. 1,699 358 
Churchill 4,468 6 a ‘e 
er terminals* 580 2 569 1,977 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to April 21, 1949: 
Pt. Wm.-Pt. Ar..108,116 11,110 44,002 36,900 
cific seaboard. 37,578 -- 2,387 344 
Churchill 5,314 1 “3 
her terminals* 572 4 625 1,511 
“All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
Minals, western division. 
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amounts of the dark type flour are being 
bought to maintain current production 
schedules. The April 30 quotation on rye 
white of $4.30@4.40 is unchanged from the 
week previous. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour trade is very quiet. 
buyers continue to take only small amounts 
as they need various rye flours. Prices af- 
ford no sales talks as bakers and job- 
bers are careful to make no forward com- 
mitments and wish to assume no buying 
risks even if lower rye flour prices are 
offered. Rye flour, fancy, white, No. 1, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $3.85@4.35, medium 
$3.75@4.05, dark $3.60@3.85, blended $5.65 
@5.70, rye meal $3.65@3.85. 

Chicago: Rye business continued quiet 
and little or no interest is being shown. 
Sales were extremely spotty. Directions were 
fair; white patent rye $3.80@4, medium 
$3.60@3.77, dark $2.90@3.37. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90, white rye 
$6.25. 


FLOUR BRANDS 


The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


SUNNYFIELD—tThe Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., New York, N.Y.; breakfast 
cereals, namely, corn flakes, rolled oats, 
bran flakes, rice puffs and wheat puffs. 
Use claimed since 1923. 

WHITE FAWN—Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed since 1903. 

AMERICAN EAGLE—Shankel Mill Co., 
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Inc., Bristol, Va.; wheat flour, both plain 
and self-rising. Use claimed since April 
19, 1919. 

WHITE WINGS—C. H. Guenther & Son, 
Inc., doing business as Pioneer Flour Mills. 
San Antonio, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 22, 1899. 

ELAM’S—Elam Mills, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
whole wheat flour, whole wheat meal, whole 
corn meal, entire wheat graham flour, buck- 
wheat pancake flour, buckwheat flour, Scotch 
style oatmeal, steel-cut oatmeal, whole rye 
flour, whole rye meal, cracked wheat, pan- 
cake and waffle flour. Use claimed since 
1918. 

PLEE-ZING RICE DRUMS — Plee-Zing, 
Inec., Chicago, Ill.; cereal breakfast food. 
Use claimed since Feb. 20, 1945. 

OLD ELM—Elm Grove (Wis.) Milling 
Co., wheat flour. Use claimed since June, 
1926. 

MRS. BEARD’'S BEST—Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, Ill.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Feb. 11, 1941. 
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British to Continue Canadian 


Wheat Buying Without ECA Aid 


LONDON—An official of the Brit- 
ish Treasury has declared that the 
government will continue buying Ca- 
nadian wheat even though dollars 
from the European Cooperation Ad- 
ministration are no longer available 
for the purpose. 

The restriction on the use of Mar- 
shall Plan dollars for offshore pur- 
chases of wheat had long: been ex- 
pected in Britain. Remark has been 
made, however, on the fact that 
wheat has not been officially de- 
clared surplus in the U.S. and it is 
considered in some quarters that the 
decision is mainly one of adminis- 
tration. Theoretically, the ruling 
could be varied or rescinded at any 
time and it appears that the door 
has been left open for future author- 
izations if these should prove nec- 
essary. 

The effect of the restriction is that 
future purchases of Canadian wheat 
and flour will have to be paid for by 
dollars earned in the ordinary course 
of trade. The Anglo-Canadian con- 
tract has 15 months to run and trad- 
ers consider that the immediate dif- 
ficulties are not serious. It is under- 
stood that Britain has already re- 
ceived $230 million from ECA to 
meet the annual payment to Canada 
of approximately $280 million. All 
that remains to be found at present 
is $50 million and the British should 
have no difficulty in fulfilling this 
commitment. Help will be given by 
transferring the payment for other 
commodities formerly covered by free 
dollars, to the debit of ECA funds. 
This will merely increase Britain’s 
administrative difficulties without 
altering the financial burdens. 


* Difficulties in Fall Seen 


The major problem will not arise 
until the fall of 1949, when the gath- 
ering of another good harvest in the 
U.S. may result in the further pro- 
hibition of offshore purchases in 
1949-50. In this eventuality, Britain 
will have to divert $280 million from 
wheat to the purchase of other dol- 
lar commodities, and difficulties will 
then arise because the number of 
goods for which ECA can authorize 
offshore purchases is not extensive. 
Britain’s major benefits from Ameri- 
can aid have been derived by the op- 
eration of the offshore purchasing 
system, and the problem may be fur- 
ther intensified if, as is feared in 
financial quarters, other commodi- 
ties are brought on the prohibited 
list by the existence of potential sur- 
pluses in the U.S. 

Britain has contracted to buy 140 
million bushels of Canadian wheat 
during the current season and a simi- 
lar amount in 1949-50. This, together 
with an expected importation of 60 
million bushels from Australia, will 
fulfil Britain’s requirements. The 
real effect of the new decision may 
be to upset Anglo-Canadian financial 
relations and the ensuing difficulties 
may have repercussions in the U.S. 

Opinions expressed show that in 
the view of certain British grain 
trade experts the steps taken by ECA 
will not help to reduce stocks of 
wheat in the U.S. 


Effect Studied 

Market discussions also mention 
the effect on the International Wheat 
Agreement. Under this agreement 
Canada will make available for ex- 
port 203,069,635 bu. wheat. In order 
to implement this, importing coun- 
tries will have to use free dollars for 


purchases and since dollars are al- 
ready scarce in Europe, many diffi- 
culties may arise. ECA funds will, 
presumably, continue to be available 
for wheat purchases in the U.S. and 
there will, therefore, be a tendency to 
switch purchases there, with the re- 
sult that U.S. prices will be sup- 
ported while those outside will be 
subject to pressure. It is pointed out 
that as prices under the agreement 
were based on No. 1 Manitoba North- 
ern, the stabilizing influence of the 
agreement might not only be lost but 
ratification by the countries con- 
cerned may be jeopardized. The ef- 
fect of this might be more pro- 
nounced when ECA assistance comes 
to an end in 1952. 

It is possible, observers say, that 
ECA has revoked offshore purchases 
of wheat in order to prove to the 
American producers that the exis- 
tence of such purchases in no way 
aggravates the U.S. problem of sur- 
plus supplies. 
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NET PROFIT UP 


MONTREAL—Inter City Baking 
Co., Ltd., has reported net profit of 
$257,171, equal to $12.16 on each 
share for the year ended January 31, 
compared with $190,124, or $8.99 the 
previous year. The president, C. H. G. 
Short, told shareholders in his report 
that divdend payments amounting to 
$3 plus a $1 bonus were made last 
year. 
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U.K. MINISTRY REPORTS 
LOSS ON BULK TRADING 


LONDON — The British Ministry 
of Food has published details of the 
estimated loss on bulk trading which 
will be incurred during the current 
year. The losses, which exceed those 
of last year by $145 million, are 
deliberately incurred by selling food 
at less than cost price in order to im- 
plement the government's policy of 
stabilizing the cost of living. 

Cover for the deficiencies is pro- 
vided by drawing on the proceeds of 
internal revenue. 

Purchases of cereals, including 
wheat, flour and some cereals used 
for feed, are estimated to involve a 
loss of $387 million, while animal 
feedstuffs will add a further $51 mil- 
lion to the total. Only one item, 
sugar, shows a buying profit, the 
figure brought to credit being $40 
million. 

The costs of homegrown food and 
of imported food have risen appre- 
ciably during the past year, the for- 
mer because of higher wages and in- 
creased costs of raw materials and 
the latter because of the raising of 
the prices charged by the bulk sell- 
ers against the British bulk buyers. 

The Ministry of Food stated that 
the total food subsidies, now running 
at a figure approaching $2 billion 
annually, were divided between three 
major sources of supply. Home pro- 
duction accounted for 58% of the 
total, empire and commonwealth 
countries, including purchases of 
wheat and flour from Canada, 31%, 
and supplies from foreign countries 
11%. 

A comparison between homegrown 
and imported wheat prices reveals 
that in the last six months of 1948 
British farmers were receiving $82.95 
@93.70 ton for millable wheat, while 
imported wheat cost, on the average, 
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$93.29 ton c.if. For the coming har- 
vest, the price of homegrown wheat, 
sent forward to the flour mills, will 
average $93.70 ton and by 1950 the 
price will have risen to $112.84. This 
increase in price has been arranged 
by the government, after consulta- 
tion with the farmers’ representa- 
tives, in order to encourage produc- 
ers to lay down increased acreages 
to wheat, thus assisting in the re- 
duction of the supplies required from 
abroad. 
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Flour Sacks 
Used in Floating 
Stranded Ship 


AMSTERDAM — American flour 
sacks are being used to assist in the 
refloating of a ship aground off the 
coast of Holland. ‘6 

During a heavy storm in March 
the Swedish vessel S.S. Banck went 
ashore on the beach at Bloemendaal, 
near Amsterdam. Those on board 
were saved by means of lifelines, but 
when the storm abated it was found 
that the ship was deep in the sand 
near the dunes. Attempts to refloat 
the vessel were ineffectual, and a call 
was made for sacks in order to im- 
plement a plan to construct a dam 
of sandbags around the ship. Im- 
porters and bakers provided the 
sacks, which originally contained 
American imported flour, and a suc- 
tion dredger is now being used to 
withdraw the sand from the dammed 
area, whereupon it is expected that 
the ship will float. 

The operation was observed by 
Jacob Wiegersma of the flour import- 
ing firm of N. V. Meelunie of Am- 
sterdam. He visited the site in order 
to secure a pictorial record of this 
unusual use of flour sacks. 
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JOHN S. FISHER NAMED 
MAPLE LEAF MANAGER 
TORONTO—The Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointment of John S. Fisher as man- 
ager of the Quebec division. 


om ir 


* 
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Canadian Spring 
Work Active; Some 
Dry Areas Evident 


WINNIPEG—Spring work is gen- 
eral in western Canada, with strong 
winds and high temperatures rapidly 
depleting moisture supplies. Land 
that only two weeks ago was too 
wet to permit the use of farm ma- 
chinery, is now dust dry. Soil drift- 
ing is reported from all three prov- 
inces. Dry soil conditions have halt- 
ed seeding operations in southern A\|- 
berta, and a few points in southern 
Saskatchewan, but ‘elsewhere farm- 
ers are working long hours. to com- 
plete seeding as rapidly as possible. 

While the crop picture at present 
looks pessimistic, there is little necd 
for immediate concern, except in the 
areas where it is too dry to work 
the land. Generous rains can change 
the picture very materially, and what 
might appear to be the making of 
a major drouth could be altered to 
a bumper harvest. 

Temperatures climbed to the high 
80’s at many points during the past 
week, and in addition to depleting 
moisture supplies, hastened the 
hatching of grasshopper eggs. Heavy 
infestations of this pest over large 
areas of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba and to some extent in Alberta 
seem assured. Preparations are un- 
der way for control measures, and 
the ultimate losses from grasshop- 
per activity will be determined by 
the extent of the control efforts. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

ALBERTA ELEVATORS BURN 

WINNIPEG—Two country grain 
elevators and 21,700 bu. grain were 
destroyed by fire at Czar, Alberta, 
recently. Loss was estimated at $80,- 
000. The elevators were the proper- 
ty of the Alberta Wheat Pool and the 
National Grain Co. The Searle Grain 
Co. elevator was damaged by flames. 
Origin of the fire has not been deter- 
mined. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON —tThe first signs that Eu- 
rope may soon pass from conditions 
of scarcity to a state of abundance 
in wheat and flour come from Italy. 
Reports from Sicily indicate that 
supplies of imported flour are more 
than consumption requirements, 
while in Italy itself, wheat is con- 
siderably in excess of the ability of 
the trade to handle it. This situation 
is reported despite the failure of 
Rumania to fulfill her commitment 
to supply 120,000 tons of wheat un- 
der the agreement signed last year. 

Prices for home grown wheat and 
home milled flour are declining rap- 
idly and both growers and millers 
are expressing concern at the trend 
of events. So much wheat is arriv- 
ing from abroad that the authorities 
are finding it difficult to provide ade- 
quate storage space. The prices of 
secondary cereals have also declined 
and some reports mention that panic 
conditions prevail in trading circles. 

About 12 months ago, the Italian 
authorities inaugurated a dual mar- 
keting system whereby wheat pro- 
duced in excess of a fixed quota could 
be sold without control. This, it was 
forecast at the time, would lead to 


By George E. Swarbreck 





speculation and the raising of prices. 
However, the opposite has happened 
since farmers were encouraged to lay 
down greater acreages with the con- 
sequent stepping up’ of production. 
Deliveries have been more than anti- 
cipated and this fact, together with 
large imports of wheat seems to be 
leading to trouble for traders. The 
position will be watched with inter- 
est by the remainder of ~ Europe’s 
wheat and flour importing countries. 
Present conditions in Italy suggest 
the shape of things to come for the 
export trade. 

Italy is one of the few countries 
in Europe anticipating a good harvest 
this year. The latest forecast mer- 
tions a potential wheat crop of 292 
million bushels, a considerable in- 
crease over last year’s outturn of 
220,800,000 bu. The winter crop ‘s 
reported to be in good condition, 
while an early start was made with 
spring operations. It is perhaps early 
to accept confidently such a long 
term forecast but there is little doub' 
that there will be no shortage of whea 
in Italy during the next 12 months 
However, the weather can play havo: 
with prospects between now and har- 
vest time and the authorities may 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


rested 
oly | eng" 
“ue pakine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 
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be found to have been too optimistic 
in these early forecasts. 


x *k * 

John Strachey, British minister of 
food, recently told members of the 
House of Commons that 89.2% of 
the flour consumed in the U.K. was 
home milled. 

=e 

Greece has assigned the sum of 
$16,260,000 for the direct procure- 
ment of bread ¢areals in wheat equiv- 
alent for the quarter April-June, 1949. 
A further report from Athens states 
that a program to increase rice pro- 
duction has been developed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Economic Mission. 
The plan provides for increasing pro- 
duction from the present 1,300 metric 
tons a year to 26,000 tons in 1953 
and 50,000 tons or more annually 
within the next 10 years. 


x * * 

Official statistics published by the 
French government reveal that the 
importation of wheat in 1948 was 
781,936 metric tons. Wheat flour was 
271,133 tons and rye flour 721 tons. 
Rye importations accounted for 43,- 
066 tons and corn 191,279 tons. 


a oe oS 
An acute shortage of wheat is 
reported from Spain and the mills 
have been compelled to decrease 
their output of wheat flour. Barley 
and other cereals are being used to 
make up the deficiencies. 


x *k * 

The British House of Commons, 
showing some interest in the relative 
value of bread made from national 
flour of 85% extraction and the pre- 
war product of 70% extraction, were 
told that the present product con- 
tains 0.028 mg. to the ounce of ribo- 
flavin compared with the prewar fig- 
ure of 0.013 mg. and 0.063 mg. of 
thiamin compared with 0.015 mg. 
Calcium was now 31 mg. to the 
ounce, an increase of 28 mg. from 
the figure contained in white flour. 
National flour is reinforced with 
calcium at the rate of 14 oz. for 280 


Ib. flour. 
Se ame 
British retailers, selling fruit cake 
imported from Australia at a price 
of 50¢ lb., complain that they are 
unable to make a profit, since the 
wholesale price is not subject to price 
control. The Ministry of Food has 
promised to examine the position but 
qualifies the promise with the state- 
ment that the situation will have to 
be examined in relation to the prices 
of other cakes and flour confection- 
ery. British bakers: have made many 
criticisms of the present system of 
price control on their products and 
the trade associations have voiced 
these protests to the government, so 
far without result. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of flour from British Célumbia ports 
in February were comparatively 
small, according to figures issued by 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange. 
The total was only 67,703 bbl. from 
this port and 2,509 bbl. from New 
Westminster. Vancouver clearances 
were: Philippine Islands 27,431; China 
23,577, U.K. 11,504, Central America 
4,495 and South America 716 bbl. 
The New Westminster movement was 
consigned to Egypt. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED WOODS DIRECTOR 

MONTREAL—H. P. Thornhill, vice 
president of the Sun Life Assurance 
of Canada, was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Woods Manufacturing 
Co. 
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@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 


DANY CAPACITY 
8,000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 


@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 





ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 
ask for © 





THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE * 


* . 


FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















Chanin Building, New York City 
Sales Offices 
45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, i. 
Plants 
belleville, N. J. ond Crystal Loke, il. 








FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 
more Cents. 


1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *© MINNESOTA 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








We Buy 


USED FLOUR BAGS 
*Paper - Burlap - Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P. O. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. 0. 
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Severe Grasshopper Infestation 
Expected in Western Canada 


From a Bulletin of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


ers have had to contend with 

three great “plagues’—drouth, 
grasshoppers and the dread black 
rust. Over and over promising crops 
have been partially and often com- 
pletely destroyed by one or the other 
of these “plagues” and both farm 
and city people, because of the loss 
of foodstuffs, have often been ren- 
dered destitute and even suffered 
starvation. 

Up to the present time no effec- 
tive remedy has been found to com- 
bat drouth. Rust, however, has been 
fairly well conquered, and some meth- 
ods have been discovered at least 
to lessen the damage from grass- 
hoppers. 


Sst the dawn of history farm- 


Severe Outbreak Seen 


Western Canada, in common with 
other large agricultural areas, has 
suffered its periodic scourges of grass- 
hoppers and consequent destruction 
of crops. This coming season it is 
predicted by skilled entomologists 
that the prairie provinces will suffer 
from one of the severest outbreaks 
of grasshoppers ever known in the 
history of the West. The greater 
part of Saskatchewan will be affected, 
and several thousand square miles of 
Alberta and Manitoba farm land it 
is expected will also suffer. Because 
of this prospect of severe damage 
to prairie crops, Dominion Provincial 
and Municipal authorities have com- 
bined their forces to assist farmers 
in fighting the dreaded infestation. 
Posters in colors showing the areas 
to be affected will be posted up in 
every elevator and Post Office in the 
West. 

To cope with this severe danger, 
communal efforts are required. What 
one farmer alone can do on his own 
farm without the help of all the 
farmers of the district has been found 
to. be not very effective. Leaflets 
have been printed and supplies of poi- 
son material to destroy grasshoppers 
will be made available in every mu- 
nicipality. Farmers are urged to get 
in touch with their agricultural rep- 
resentative or a member of the spe- 
cial grasshopper committees set up 
in each municipality. Weather con- 
ditions which we cannot, of course, 
foresee, may considerably cut down 
the damage to be done, yet no re- 
liance can be placed on this. The 
only safe method is for all farmers 
in affected areas to join together 
and to work hard to control grass- 
hoppers at a time when control is 
most effective. 


Locusts in Ancient Times 


The Bible and much classical liter- 
ature speaks of the damage done to 
crops and trees and other vegetation 
by grasshoppers. Sometimes these 
grasshoppers are termed locusts and 
some species of them go under the 
name of periodical cicada. Innumer- 
able quotations could be given from 
the Bible. As an example, Deuter- 
onomy, Chapter 28, Verse 38, says 
as follows: “Thou shalt carry much 
seed out into the field, and shalt 
gather but little in; for the locust 
shall consume it.” 

Records tell us that in fairly re- 
cent times large swarms of locusts 
or grasshoppers have been noted at 
sea 1,200 miles from land, and that 
one swarm which crossed the Red 
Sea in 1889 was estimated to be 
over 2,000 square miles in extent. 


In Cyprus in 1881 the official reports 
state that 1,300 tons of locust eggs 
alone were destroyed. Locusts were 
first noted in Western Canada in 
1800 when Alexander Henry, in his 
journal, reported that he saw grass- 
hoppers piled up several inches deep 
along the shores of Lake Winnipeg. 
Since that time severe outbreaks 
have occurred in the West in the 
following years, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1826, 
1852, 1857, 1858, 1861, 1864, 1867 and 
1868, and have continued periodically 
until this time. 


Each female grasshopper lays from 
100 to 200 eggs in a sack deposited 
just under the soil during the year 
previous to the outbreak. After they 
are hatched grasshoppers go through 
two distinct stages. The young hop- 
per stage and the mature adult stage 
when they are able to migrate over 
large distances. During migration 
some grasshoppers fly quite low, and 
others so high that they can only 
be seen with the aid of field glasses. 
The masses of the flights at times 
are. so great that it has been re- 
corded the face of the sun has been 
darkened. 


Need for Cooperation 


All this indicates that the danger 
of destruction of crops is still with 
us today in spite of all remedies that 
have been tried. New and more effec- 
tive poisons, however, have now been 
developed, and it is expected that 
if every farmer will do his part, then 
a great deal of damage to crops can 
be averted. Again, then, farmers 
should consult with their nearest mu- 
nicipal authority, and each should 
be prepared to take part in the cam- 
paign. 
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H. R. LEONARD AGAIN 
HEADS DRY MILK GROUP 


Scholarship Established at Colorado 
A. & M. Honoring Roud 
McCann 


CHICAGO —H. R. Leonard, St. 
Paul, was reelected chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Dry Milk Institute at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here in a business meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the in- 
stitute’s 24th annual ‘convention. Also 
reelected on the board were Paul 
Young, San Francisco, vice chairman; 
W. T. Crighton, Springfield, Mo.; 
Walter Page, New York; E. A. Pool, 
New York, and-F. D. Stone, Minne- 
apolis. 

New board members elected were 
George W. Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio; 
F. A. Nutting, Chicago, and L. E. 
Metzger, Chicago. Metzger will serve 
as the institute’s secretary-treasurer, 
replacing his father, M. J. Metzger, 
Chicago, who resigned. 

B. W. Fairbanks, Highland Park, 
Ill., was appointed acting administra- 
tive officer of the institute to serve 
until a permanent executive is se- 
lected. Mr. Fairbanks replaces the 
late Roud McCann who was director 
of the institute for 20 years. Mr. Mc- 
Cann died March 17. 


Award Presented 
The C. E. Gray Award, a sum of 
$1,000 given outstanding workers in 
the dry milk industry, was presented 
posthumously to Mr. McCann and the 
sum placed in the Roud McCann Me- 





morial Scholarship, Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins. 

Mr. Young, citing Mr. Leonard’s 
24 years of service to the institute, 
presented him with a silver bowl on 
behalf of the organization. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, superintendent of schools, 
Topeka, Kansas, who spoke on “The 
You in Business.” 

Don Anderson, dairy branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, reported that milk production 
in the U.S. for the first three months 
of 1949 is running 5% above the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Current 
production of milk and milk products 
is above consumption, he said. How- 
ever, during this period butter con- 
sumption increased 15% and cheddar 
cheese sales have increased 21% 
above the first three months of 1948. 
In three months, under the support 
price plan, the government has 
bought 115 million pounds of non- 
fat dry milk solids and is now buy- 
ing at the rate of 20 million pounds 
a week. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that 90% 
of government purchases has been 
resold largely for foreign shipment. 
He predicted that much of the but- 
ter and dry milk now accumulating 
will be needed during the fall for 
consumption domestically. However, 
he urged the dry milk industry to 
build domestic consumption against 
the time when foriegn shipments will 
diminish. 

Urges Market Study 

Mr. Leonard said that dry milk 
manufacturers should carefully study 
marketing so as to assure adequate 
supplies of dry milks during seasons 
of low milk production in the fall and 
winter. 

The entire annual meeting program 
focused on the importance of selling 
and was based on a marketing sur- 
vey conducted by the institute. A 
summary of the work was presented 
by Harold Hall of the institute staff. 
Members of the institute’s promo- 
tion committee then discussed in turn 
the marketing situation in each of 
the end uses for dry milks as re- 
vealed by the survey. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—A new $50,- 
000 permit for a new grain elevator 
has been issued to the E. H. Morris 
Elevator Co. by the city building 
commissioner’s office. The elevator, 
which will be located at 2400 Broad- 
way, will be 120 ft. high and will 
include 12 bins. It will handle 12,000 
bu. grain an hour. The Morris Co., 
which operates elevators at Cross- 
ville, Ill., and Epworth, IIl., built its 
first Evansville elevator on Broadway 
near the location of the new building, 
in 1938. It was sold to the Evansville 
division of the Indiana Grain Co- 
operative in 1946. Construction of 
the new elevator is now under way. 
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8 NEW STUDENTS ATTEND 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Eight new stu- 
dents enrolled for training at the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute Bak- 
ing School here recently, according 
to an announcement by A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the school. 

In the group was a student from 
France, Gerard Mery, Paris, as well 
as Edward Jackson, Martinsburg, W. 
Va.; Arthur Raetzer, Buffalo; Walter 
Herman, New York City; Norman 
LaFlamme, Laconia, N.H.; Eldon 
Haywood, De Pue, Ill.; H. H. Mayer, 
Plymouth, Wis., and Kenneth John- 
son, Willmar, Minn. 
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British Imports 
of U.S. Wheat, 
Flour Up Sharply 


LONDON—A substantial increase 
in imports of wheat and flour from 
the U.S. was revealed in official sta- 
tistics published by the British gov- 
ernment for the three months ended 
March 31, 1949. Postwar buying from 
the U.S. began after the abolition of 
consumer bread rationing in July, 
1948. 

Total U.S. deliveries in the Janu- 
ary-March period consisted of 117,874 
tons wheat and 1,502 tons flour, com- 
pared with a total of 9,162 tons wheat 
and 370 tons flour shipped during the 
whole of 1948. 

The Ministry of Food stated that 
supplies were obtained with ECA 
dollars in order to keep stocks at a 
satisfactory level because Canadian 
deliveries were below requirements 
The Canadian authorities in London, 
however, deny the truth of this 
statement, a view which is supported 
by the figures quoted in respect of 
Canadian wheat shipments for the 
period under review. Deliveries of 
Canadian flour, on the other hand, 
are much below those received in the 
first quarter of 1948. 

Indicating that Canadian wheat 
supplies were well maintained, Brit- 
ain received 799,791 tons wheat dur- 
ing the first three months of the 
year, compared with 784,740 tons 
during the same quarter last year. 

Total wheat arrivals for the quar- 
ter, reported at 1,104,189 tons (in- 
cluding supplies from Australia and 
small shipments from foreign coun- 
tries), compare favorably with the 
figure of 993,787 tons reported at 
March 31, 1948. This latter: figure 
included shipments of 94,910 tons 
from Argentina, a country which is 
not represented in the returns for the 
quarter under review. 

Canadian flour supplies showed a 
severe drop at 101,419 tons, com- 
pared with the arrivals during the 
first quarter of 1948 quoted at 154,- 
866 tons. The total flour import fig- 
ure of 119,979 tons was made up of 
supplies from Canada and the USS. 
together with 17,058 tons from Au- 
stralia.- and other British countries. 
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New York Flour 
Men Hold 
Annual Dinner 


NEW YORK—tThe New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held 
its annual dinner. in the New . York 
Produce Exchange Luncheon - Club 
April 28 with 100 members and 
guests attending. 

The annual affair featured an ex- 
cellent dinner and a fine array of 
professional talent which entertained 
the flour distributors throughout the 
evening. 

Following the dinner, Charles C. 
Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., pres- 
ident of the group, introduced several 
out-of-town guests, representatives 
of grain firms and railroads, and past 
presidents of the club. 

J. J. McMahon, International Mill- 
ing Co., New York, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, was in 
charge of arrangements for the an- 
nual dinner. 
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Psychology Causes 
Accidents: Drivers 
Hate to Back Up 


CHICAGO—Only three causes ac- 
count for the bulk of accidents in- 
volving commercial cars and trucks 
in the bakery industry. 

Chief cause of accidents is back- 
ing improperly with a total of 26%, 
according to a study by psychologists 
and safety engineers of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company of thous- 
ands of claims paid by the company. 
Inattention accounts for 16% and 
speeding for 15%. 

“On the basis of this study,” said 
Dean Keefer, director of safety en- 
gineering, “it appears that bakery 
firms providing driver-training in- 
struction for employees should find 
it valuable to concentrate attention 
on cutting down these types of acci- 
dents. Companies which have no 
safety program should, at least, bring 
to their employees’ attention the 
dangers. of these major driving 
faults.” 

The extremely high rate of back- 
ing aecidénts was especially interest- 
ing to Dr. W. A. Eggert, chief 
psychologist, who made a special in- 
vestigation in an attempt to discover 
the causes underlying these accidents. 

His studies, now only partly com- 
pleted, lead him to believe that driv- 
ers subconsciously resent backing up 
their automobiles or trucks. 

“Admittedly it is difficult to back 
a heavy, cumbersome truck proper- 
ly,” Dr. Eggert says. “But that does 
not account for the overwhelming 
number of backing accidents. I think 
part of the answer lies in the fact 
that most of us are in such a hurry 
today that we resent taking time to 
back up.” 
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BALFOUR, GUTHRIE FIRM 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


DALLAS—Two new ‘appointments 
to the southwestern staff of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Dallas, were 
announced this week. The men as- 
sume their new duties May 1. 

Henry Ejidson, formerly with Ray 
C. Ayers & Sons, Inc., Slaton, Texas, 
will join the company’s grain depart- 
ment. David C. Tallaksen of the 
Crowley Feed Mills, San Antonio, 
has resigned from his position at that 
firm and has been named to the pro- 
tein department of Balfour, Guthrie. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY PAYS $1 AND 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on common 
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stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been declared by the board of direc- 
tors. The 50¢ dividend, the 88th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend paid to 
common stockholders of the com- 
pany, is payable June 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record May 12. The preferred 
dividend is payable July 15 to stock- 
holders of record July 1. 
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FLORIDA TRADEMARK BILL 
SCORED BY MNF OFFICIAL 


CHICAGO—An official of the Mill- 
ers National Federation is of the 
opinion that a bill recently intro- 
duced in the lower branch of the 
Florida legislature “is one more in 
the series which have bobbed up this 
year which are means of promoting 
theft of property values represented 
by trademarks and brands.” 

The bill would require state reg- 
istration of trademarks and brands 
and would give possession to the first 
person or company to register, re- 
gardless of whether he had even used 
the brand before. 

Millers with connections in Flor- 
ida are urged by the MNF to “take 
steps to register their opposition to 
this vicious proposal.” 
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K. B. MILLER GETS NEW 
BRADLEY & BAKER POST 


NEW YORK—Announcement has 
been made by Bradley & Baker, dis- 
tributors to the feed manufacturing 
industry, that effective May 1 Ken- 
neth B. Miller will assume the man- 
agement of its southeastern opera- 
tions, with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He takes the place of the 
late L. W. Putnam, who was recently 
killed in an automobile accident. 

Mr. Miller has been with Bradley 
& Baker continuously since 1928, 
originally as manager of its Balti- 
more branch and for the past 10 
years in charge of its Norfolk office. 
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ARTHUR MILLER RESIGNS 
WINNIPEG—Arthur Miller, chair- 
man of the Grain Appeal Tribunal of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
has resigned. Mr. Miller has been 
with the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada for 42 years, and 
during that period served as a grain 
sampler and deputy grain inspector. 
He has been chairman of the Grain 
Appeal Tribunal since 1947. Mr. Mil- 
ler was a guest of honor at a dinner 
tendered by D. G. McKenzie, chief 
commissioner, Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, Dr. D. A. MacGibbon 
and John Vallance, commissioners 

of the board, held here April 19. 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinntsors 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 









Auxso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
MONTANA ~ Baker. Rp: 

Flours and Grain The Morrison Milling Co. 
D.R.Fisuer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 2 Resin a - y-rod . 






















Fort Morgan Mills | |, Chickasha Milling ©. 
OKLA. Washita” 


Family and Bakery Flour 800 bbis 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Milled only from the very choicest Hard Wheat Flour 
Colorado highland wheats Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 


Member Millers’ National Federation 





















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 














Garland Milling THE ROSS MILLING CO. 



















CORPORATION Choice Quality Flour 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour Plain and Selfrising 
GREENSBURG, IND. OTTAWA KANSAS 
“Golden Loaf” m=+s0 Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 
AS FINE A im 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY BAKER Ae SOT af ANY PunOn 


Lake City, Minn. Established 1874 























Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Disappearance of rye the first half 
of the 1948-49 season was about the 
same as for the two previous seasons, 
when supplies were the smallest in 
over 50 years. Stocks of rye Jan. 1, 
1949, were nearly 3 million bushels 
larger than a year ago and more than 
double those of two years ago. Rye 


prices in January were the lowest | 


since 1945. These facts are reported 
by the Production and Marketing 
Administration market news service 
in a recent summary of the rye mar- 
ket situation. 

Rye stocks of over 17 million bush- 
els in all positions on Jan. 1, 1949, 
were larger than on Jan. 1 of the 
three previous years, but with these 
exceptions were much smaller than 
on any Jan. 1 of record. Farm stocks 
Jan. 1 totaled 8.7 million bushels, 
compared with 7.2 million a year 
earlier and 16.5 million bushels the 
Jan. 1 (1940-47) average. Stocks of 
rye at terminal elevators amounted 
to 4.7 million bushels on Jan. 1, 1949, 
4.1 million Jan. 1, 1948, and 11.8 mil- 
lion the 8-year Jan. 1 average. Im- 
ports of rye, mainly from Canada, 
totaled over 2 million bushels in the 
first six months of the current season. 
These imports are the largest since 
1944 when they totaled 3.3 million 
bushels in the July-December period. 


Disappearance Moderate 


Despite larger supplies this season, 
disappearance of rye the first half of 
the season at 14.6 million bushels 
was only a half million bushels larg- 
er than last season and a million 
bushels larger than in 1946-47, when 
supplies were the smallest in over 50 
years. During the war years when 
large quantities of rye were fed, dis- 
appearance in the first half of the 
season averaged over 30 million 
bushels. 

Consumption of rye for milling con- 
tinued small and totaled 2.6 million 
bushels, July-December, 1948, about 
300,000 bu. under the same months 
of 1947 and 1.4 million under the 
1942-46 average for these months. 








Howard O. Hunter 


NEW AIB OFFICIAL—Howard O. 
Hunter recently assumed his duties 
as executive vice president of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. He had been appointed by the 
board of directors of the AIB at a 
February meeting. 
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Jan. 1 Stocks of Rye Larger Than 
Last Two Years, Crop Below Average 


The use of rye for alcohol was the 
largest since the war years and 
amounted to 3.7 million. bushels in 
the first half of the season. This com- 
pares with 2 million bushels in the 
first half of 1947-48 and 4.8 million 
the average for the war years. With 
abundant supplies of feed grains, the 
use of rye for feed continued small 
and totaled only 3.5 million bushels in 
the July-December, 1948, period. This 
is 500,000 bu. more than the same 
months of 1947, but a million bushels 
under the same months of 1946 when 
rye supplies were very low. The use 
of rye for feed during the war years 
averaged about 15.5 million bushels 
for the first half of the season. Ex- 
ports of rye were small and totaled 
only 259,000 bu. in the first six 
months of this season. Last season 
exports totaled 1.4 million bushels in 
the first six months. Allocations of 
rye for export in the January-March 
quarter, including the unshipped bal- 
ance from December, amount to ap- 
proximately 3.5 million bushels. 


Crop Below Average 


The 1948 rye crop, estimated at 
26.4 million bushels, is 2% more than 
the 1947 crop, 40% more than the 
small 1946 crop, but 29% less than 
the 1937-46 average. The yield of 12.6 
bu. per acre compares with 12.9 last 
year and the 10-year average of 12.1 
bu. per acre. The acreage seeded to 
rye for all purposes in the fall of 
1948 was estimated at 3,381,000, a 
decrease of 11% from the 3,790,000 
acres seeded in the fall of 1947. This 
acreage, the lowest since estimates 
of plantings were established in 1931, 
is 40% below the 10-year average. 
The seeded acreage includes that in- 
tended for hay and pasturage, soil im- 
provement purposes as well as rye to 
be harvested for grain. The condition 
of rye on Dec. 1 at 86% was the 
same as that on Dec. 1, 1947, but sev- 
en points above the 10-year average. 

Rye prices at Minneapolis advanced 
to a record peak of $3.85 bu. in 
March, 1947, following the short 1946 
crop. Prices remained at a high level 
until July, 1948. With slackening de- 
mand and larger supplies, prices since 
July have averaged more than $1 bu. 
under the same months last year. On 
Feb. 8, 1949, No. 2 rye at Minne- 
apolis dropped to $1.19 bu., the low- 
est point since January, 1945. After 
World War I, rye at Minneapolis 
reached a peak of $2.29 bu. in July, 
1920. In the following deflation, prices 
dropped to 65¢ bu. in November, 1921. 
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8 DUNWOODY BAKING 
STUDENTS GRADUATE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Recent graduates 
of the Dunwoody Baking School, 
Minneapolis, include the following: 
Byron D. Fournier, Warren, Minn.; 
Franklyn M. Heinemann, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; William J. Weber, Manitowoc, 
Wis.; William Johnson, Butte, Mont.; 
Karl E. Wilcox, Philipe, W. Va.; 
Linus N. Schlachter, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Herbert Fingerhut, Chicago, 
Ill., and Edward Schwensen, Vermil- 
lion, Ohio. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BAKERY INSPECTION KILLED 
HARRISBURG, PA.—A flood of 

last minute opposition killed a bill 

before the Pennsylvania House of 

Representatives that would have 

vested Philadelphia public health au- 

thorities with control over the manu- 
facturing and.marketing of all the 














city’s baked goods. It called for the 
invocation of license fees ranging 
from $5 to $20 and set forth that all 
outside firms shipping their products 
into the city, as well as those located 
therein, must be registered. The bill 
gave the Philadelphia Board of 
Health, the right to inspect shops 
and force all employees to undergo 
physical examinations twice yearly. 
It further provided a_ regulation 
against the open display of un- 
wrapped bakery products or their 
handling by prospective customers. 
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ABA, ARBA Fight 
Proposed Changes 
in Wage-Hour Law 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Bakers Assn. and the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America have filed 
statements with the subcommittee of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee objecting to certain fea- 
tures of S. 653, the companion bill in 
the Senate of H.R. 3190, which pro- 
poses amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The bakers’ associations stated 
their objection to the extension of 
coverage to employers engaged in 
activities “affecting” interstate com- 
merce, which “obviously would bring 
practically every bakery operator in 
the country, regardless of size, under 
the wage and hour law.” Objection 
was made to the rule making au- 
thority to be delegated to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, which would, in ef- 
fect, “give him power to legislate and 
to extend coverage of the act, as he 
saw fit.” 

Objection was also voiced to the 
increase in the statute of limitations 
from two to four years and to the 
curtailment of the motor carrier ex- 
emption, “which is satisfactory in 
the present act.” 

“We again called attention to the 
Congress to the imperative need of 
making provision in the aet to han- 
dle the ‘clothes changing’ problem,” 
the ABA reported. “Because there is 
no definition in the present act as to 
what ‘hours worked’ actually in- 
cludes, every contract between an 
employer and union runs the risk of 
having the courts say it is something 
different from what the contract 
says it is. To remedy this deficiency, 
specific language was suggested. 

“Finally, we urged that the Con- 
gress handle the minimum wage 
problem with a more flexible approach 
than setting a fixed rate which might 
be as unrealistic tomorrow as 40¢ is 
today.” 

The Senate bill is still in commit- 
tee and is expected to be reported 
out soon. H.R. 3190 is scheduled for 
consideration on the floor of the 
House as soon as the Taft-Hartley 
law has been acted on. Both associ- 
ations have urged their members to 
express their views on these pieces 
of legislation to their congressmen. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS PLAN 
OCTOBER CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI— The annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Bakers Assn. 
is scheduled to be held in Hotel Sin- 
ton here Oct. 9-11. Godfrey Elsaes- 
ser, New Sanitary Bakery, Coving- 
ton, Ky., is chairman of the conven- 
tion arrangements committee. M. J. 
Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., New- 
port, Ky., is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 
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QBA Holds Meeting 
for Accountants, 
Office Managers 


CHICAGO—The ‘accountants and 
office managers of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America held their seventh 
conference at the LaSalle Hotel here 
April 18-20. This meeting was intend- 
ed to be a regional gathering for the 
north central states but the con- 
venient location of Chicago brought 
representatives from both coasts and 
from the Gulf states with the result 
that the attendance surpassed any o! 
the meetings previously held. 

Fred L. Cobb, vice president of 
QBA and president of Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., welcomed 
the accountants and office managers 
to Chicago. He pointed out that ac- 
countants who are close to the facts 


‘have more reason to be optimistic 


than any group in the baking indus- 
try. 

Miss Althea Hackett, office manag- 
er of Mack Baking Co., Bangor, Me., 
responded to the theme of the con- 
ference as presented by John Thies, 
director of QBA’s accounting service. 

The six sessions were then built 
around the theme of Kipling’s poem 
about the “Six Honest Serving Men,” 
the words “what,” “why” and 
“when”; “how,” “where” and “who.” 
Frank Busse, director of the person- 
nel department, conducted the first 
session relative to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of an office manager to 
answer the “who” question. 

Stanley G. Davies, manager of the 
accounting service department, han- 
dled the “what” session dealing with 
cost factors and their control. Subse- 
quent cost accounting sessions cover- 
ing the theme of “why, how, when 
and where” were led by other mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Lawrence H. Duckles, comptroller, 
explained the inter-relationship of 
membership and headquarters ac- 
counting. He also outlined the records 
relating to the expanded QBA adver- 
tising services that are now provided. 

Many accountants and their wives 
took the opportunity to visit the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade to see how 
wheat and other grains were bought 
and sold in the pit. 

The contest “for the most words” 
out of the nine letters in the six- 
word theme brought about a tie be- 
tween Robert Coffey of O’Connor- 
Bills in Mattoon, Ill., and Holbrook 
Cole of Cole Baking Companies of 
West Virginia, with each contestant 
submitting exactly 923 words. 

Jim Sutherland, Gravem-Inglis 
Baking Co., Stockton, Calif., traveled 
the greatest distance to the meeting. 
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MIDWEST CLUB MEMBERS 
SEE MOVIE ON AIRLINE 


KANSAS CITY — “Flight Into 
Time,” a color movie produced by 
Trans-World Ajirlines, entertained 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club members 
at the April luncheon held at the 
Hotel President April 25. Those mem- 
bers whose birthdays fall in April 
were honored at the luncheon. 
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AMF PAYS 20c 
NEW YORK—American Machine 
& Foundry Co.’s board of directors 
has voted a dividend of ‘20¢ a share 
on the common stock of the com- 
pany, payable June 10 to stockhold- 
ers of record on May 31. 
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‘Galvin Sees Over 


Billion Bushels 
Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO—A 1949 winter wheat 
harvest of 1,025,777,000 bu. is indi- 
cated by May 1 conditions, according 
to the C. M. Galvin report issued 
May 3 by James E. Bennett & Co., 
Chicago. The private report, which 
is compiled from card returns from 
grain dealers, country elevators and 
milling correspondents compares 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture April 1 estimate of 1,019,- 
686,000 bu. The indicated production 
compares with the 1948 winter wheat 
crop of 990,098,000 bu. and a 10-year 
average of 726,553,000 bu. 

Acreage for harvest establishes a 
new reeord at 56,795,000, Mr. Gal- 
vin said, compared with 52,859,000 
acres in 1948 and the 10-year aver- 
age of 42,500,000 acres. Acreage not 
for harvest and including abandon- 
ment is relatively small, at approxi- 
mately 7.5%, which compares with 
9.1% last year and an average of 
11.1%. Acreage losses as a result of 
winter killing were not large except 
in the eastern half of Nebraska, north 
central and west central Kansas and 
in Washington and Oregon. The lat- 
ter is being reseeded to spring wheat. 

Current condition is placed at 86% 
of normal, against 74% a year ago 
and 93% in 1947. 

The report’s estimate of 1949 pro- 
duction in the primary winter wheat 
states, compared with the April 1 
government figures (in bu.),.follows: 


State Galvin Government 


Nebraska ......:. 65,600,000 78,872,000 
Kansas .......... 247,639,000 244,978,000 
Oklahoma ....... 112,964,000 101,952,000 
OMe ii pss sve 0s 109,875,000 99,190,000 
Colorado ........ 45,271,000 42,309,000 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. BAKERS CLUB, INC., 
HOLDS SPRING OUTING 


NEW YQRK—tThe season’s initial 
outdeor meeting of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., was held at the Plandome Golf 
Club, Plandome, L.I., April 26, 
through the courtesy of P. T. Storr, 
Food Materials Corp., New York. 
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During the afternoon 65 members 
and guests participated in golf and 
80 were present for dinner in the 
evening. 4 

William E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., chairman of the golf committee, 
presented the following prizes: Class 
A, first prize P. T. Storr; second 
prize, E. McCauliff, Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. In the class 
B division, W. E. Derrick took first 
prize and second prize was awarded 
to A. A. Cervini, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Ine. 

The blind bogey prize was won by 
P. S. Lord, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and the guest 
prize was won by both O. F. McGill, 
guest of E. E. Kelley, Jr., Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
and W. Jacoby, guest of R. L. Lloyd, 
American Maize-Products Co. 

A set of golf clubs raffled off at 
the dinner session was won by Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Co. 

Clifford Johnson, H. A. Johnson 
Co., New York, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Bakers Club, Inc., at this 
meeting. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J., May 24. Playoffs 
for the Lee Marshall Cup will be held 
at this meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Flour 
Distributors 
Name Delegates 


CHICAGO —G. A. Shields, New 
Century Co.; L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., and R. E. Bemmels, 
Bemmels-Vaughan, were elected offi- 
cial delegates to represent the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at the Philadelphia convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors May 22-24. They were 
elected at a luncheon meeting on 
April 29. 

V. Sasso of Maywood Flour & Feed 
Co., and M. D. Craft, International 
Milling Co., were elected alternate 
delegates. F. T. Herbert of Johnson- 
Herbert Co., a past national presi- 











Italy Buys 400,000 Sacks Flour — 
at $4.35 Gulf; Others Inquire 


The prospect of renewed buying 
interest from the Netherlands and 
Norway and sales to the Netherlands 
East Indies and Italy helped to re- 
vive a faltering export flour market 
this week. Business in Latin Amer- 
ica is very slow, with only a few 
sales to Puerto Rico and scattered 
Central American republics reported. 
Jamaica is buying some high ash 
flour this week, but the amount will 
be small. 

The following funds allocated by 
ECA last week for flour procure- 
ment gave impetus to the export 
buying: $1,411,000 for flour for Nor- 
way, $1,488,000 for flour for the 
Netherlands, $325,000 for flour for 
Belgium-Luxembourg and $295,000 
for flour for Iceland. Italy was grant- 
ed a $15,140,000 wheat allocation, 
12%% of which was used for the 
purchase of flour this week. 

Four hundred thousand sacks of 
70% ash, 10% protein flour were 
purchased by the Italian buying mis- 
Sion in Washington, D.C., May 2. 


The flour will be shipped to the Gulf 
for ocean movement in two cargo 
lots during the period May 25-June 
30. All of the procurement was said 
to have been on the basis of $4.35 
osnaburgs, Gulf. Italy was granted 
supplemental ECA funds with which 
to buy the flour last week. 

Jamaica is asking for offers of 1% 
ash flour May 4, acceptances to be 
announced the following day. The 
West Indies Island is seeking 60,000 
sacks of high ash flour, 20,000 for 
May shipment and 40,000 for June. 

During the course of the week, 
exporters with Netherlands East 
Indian connections were purchasing 
various sized lots of flour for ship- 
ment to the East Indies in June, 
July and August. All of the flour is 
of 72% extraction, some is hard and 
some soft wheat. Prices varied ac- 
cording to terms of the sale, some 
procurement being on a bulk basis 
at the mill and other sales being on 
a sacked basis at the Gulf. Purchases 
were divided between 100-Ib. and 50- 
Ib. jutes and osnaburg bags. 


dent, and Harry W. Larsen of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., first vice 
president of the national organiza- 
tion, also will attend the convention. 

The organization’s annual golf tour- 
nament and outing will be held June 
7 at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
and the program committee will make 
all arrangements. L. E. Bowman is 
chairman of this committee. Others 
are: H. Beck, Chicago Bakers Co- 
operative Buying Assn.; R. E. Bem- 
mels; V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats 
Co., and L. R. Merrill, General Mills, 
Ine. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HEARS TALK BY GUS FAY 


CHICAGO—The main feature of 
the April 25 luncheon meeting pro- 
gram of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
was a movie slide presentation made 
by Gus Fay, field merchandising rep- 
resentative of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program. This presentation is 
part of the grocer educational pro- 
gram sponsored by the program. 

Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
Chicago, club president, welcomed 
the members and guests and congrat- 
ulated the following members who 
were celebrating their birthdays: Al 
Beaver, the Humko Co., Chicago; 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago; William J. Connor, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City; 
Bert E. Fox, the Peter Fox Sons Co., 
Chicago; K. C. Fromm, Nulomoline 
Co., Chicago; S. Harry Keller, Kel- 
ler Bakery Service and Bear-Stewart 
Co., Chicago; R. E. Lund, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Russell B. 
Obright, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
and J. A. Revord, Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., Morton Grove, Il. 

The two lucky “birthdayites’” who 
walked away with mementos of the 
day were Mr. Fox and Mr. Chapman. 

Following’ the luncheon and pro- 
gram, a number of members took 
part in the ceremony of unveiling the 
new “razzberry table” centerpiece 
which will become a permanent part 
of that table in the “industry room” 
of the club. 

Among the out-of-town visitors 
were Frank A. Motta, Champion Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill, and Arthur 
Trausch, Sr., Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Trochim announced that the 
first golf tournament of the season 
will be held June 14 at Elmhurst 
Country Club. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL WORKER DIES 
OF EXPLOSION BURNS 


MINNEAPOLIS—An explosion and 
resulting fire caused the death of an 
employee and did minor damage to 
the 130-ton soybean solvent extrac- 
tion plant of Cargill, Inc., at Savage, 
Minn., April 27. 

The employee, Alfred Ware, 31, 
Shakopee, Minn., was severely 
burned. He died April 29 at a Minne- 
apolis hospital. 

The explosion was caused when 
an accumulation of solvent vapors 
was ignited by a sparking switch in 
the switch room, according to C. R. 
Pound, general plant superintendent. 
The fire was quickly extinguished 
by the Savage fire department. The 
plant was shut down for a few days 
while repairs were made. 

——SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GANO ADDS TWO ELEVATORS 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS—Two con- 
crete elevators are being built this 
spring for the Gano Grain Corp. at 
Grigston and Modoc, Kansas. Each 
elevator will be of 180,000 bu. capac- 
ity. r 
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T. L. Brown 


T. L. Brown Retires 
$¢¢ ! 
Head of Commander - Larabee 
Durum Division in Indus- 
try 54 Years 


MINNEAPOLIS — T. L. Brown, 
head of the durum division of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., an- 
nounced his retirement May 1 after 
a 54-year career in the milling in- 
dustry. Now 72 and widely known 
in milling circles, Mr. Brown had 
started as an office boy with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in 1895, when 
he was 19. 

He had managed the Commander- 
Larabee durum division continuously 
since 1926 when he joined the firm. 

Previously he had served Wash- 
burn-Crosby in various capacities 
over a 3l-year span, much of it with 
the firm’s sales staff. He headed the 
company’s central states sales ter- 
ritory for 13 years. In 1919, when 
Washburn-Crosby opened its durum 
mill in Minneapolis; Mr. Brown was 
assigned to head the department. 
Since then—30 years ago—he has 
guided, successively, the durum mill- 
ing operations of Washburn-Crosby 
and the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. 

Mr. Brown recalls that as a young- 
ster he got his first job with a mill 
because he believed flour milling was 
the kind of basic industry that would 
easily weather war or depression, 
that it offered security as well as op- 
portunity. On his retiremént, after 
financial panics, depression, and three 
wars, he says this earlier belief has 
been reaffirmed many times. 

Mr. Brown’s association with C. M. 
Hardenbergh, president of Comman- 
der-Larabee, dates back to early boy- 
hood. Both grew up in the same 
neighborhood in south Minneapolis 
and later embarked on their sepa- 
rate careers in the milling industry, 
then renewed their association at 
Commander-Larabee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown will make 
their future home in Orinda, Cal. 
Their temporary mailing address will 
be 39 California Ave., the home of 
their daughter and son-in-law. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREENLEAF GETS ELEVATOR 

GREENLEAF, KANSAS—A __ new 
elevator with a capacity of 150,000 
bu. is being built this spring at 
Greenleaf, Kansas, for the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator Assn. The 
building will be completed by harvest. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Hugh J. Nelson, assistant sales 
manager, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was a guest of 
Henry J. Drake, president, the Broen- 
niman Co., Inc., on the New York 
Produce Exchange floor the week 
ending April 30. 

a 


F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
the International Milling Co., has 
been confined to the Evanston Hos- 
pital with an attack of pneumonia. 
He is making good progress and is 
expected to return home late this 
week. 


Visiting in Kansas City April 29 
following an extended trip in the 
West was C. B. MacLeod, president, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


Elmer W. Reed, new executive vice 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., was in Kansas City last week 
apartment hunting prior to the tak- 
ing up of his new duties at the Kan- 
sas City milling organization May 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed recently returned 
from a 10-day stay at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and a short side trip to New Mexico. 


€ 
Jess Smith, president of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement  Assn., 


stopped in at the Millers National 
Federation offices in Chicago on 
April 26. 

* 

Harry C. Lautensack, president 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, and Ellis D. English, execu- 
tive vice president and director south- 
western operations, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, were among 
the out-of-town millers attending the 
New York flour distributors’ annual 
banquet April 28. 


Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program, was in 
Minneapolis April 26, in Kansas City 
April 28 and in Wichita April 29 on 
a tour through the Midwest. 

* 

Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, has been named 
Minnesota representative for Laurit- 
zen & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


P. C. Piper, sales department, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is 
taking a short vacation in New Or- 
leans, La. 

& 

Clarence Slack, formerly sales 
manager for the Ce-Lect Baking Co., 
Boston, has joined the Berwick Cake 
Co., also of Boston, as director of 
sales. For 20 years Mr. Slack was 
associated with the Fleischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Inc., most 
of the time as sales supervisor and 
branch manager for the central Penn- 
sylvania territory. 

e 

Seth Wood, baking industry veter- 
an in the New England area, has 
joined the E. M. Noel Co., Boston, 
as retail sales manager. 

* 


William C. Duncan of Wm. C. Dun- 
can & Co., Inc., New York flour bro- 


kerage, returned recently from a 
business trip to Minneapolis and then 
to Winnipeg. 


E. O. Boyer, division president at 
San Francisco, Sperry division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, flew 
east with Mrs. Boyer on a vacation 
and buisness trip, and attended the 
annual banquet of the New York 
flour distributors April 28. 

7 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Kansas City April 26. 

& 

Fred M. Atkinson, president, and 
E. Donald Rogers, vice president, At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days last week calling on 
customers in New York and other 
eastern markets. 

2 

Sydney J. Teicher, Sydney J. Teich- 
er, Inc., flour broker, New York, vis- 
ited the Kansas City trade April 27. 

e 

E. D. Rogers, vice president, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, during 
a trip to eastern flour markets, made 
his New York headquarters April 29 
with Wm. C. Duncan & Co., Inc., 
which represents the mill in the 
metropolitan area. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, called 
at the New York offices of The 
Northwestern Miller April 28 dur- 
ing a general business trip through 
the East. 

co 


Walter Mills, vice president in 
charge of the grain department, Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., and W. J. Simpson, 
president, Owensboro Milling Co., 
were visitors at the Millers National 
Federation April 29. 
we 
J. Singer, director of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, and E. 
Teran, represeritative in Venezuela 
for the Campbell Milling Co., Toron- 
to, were introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by MHarry K. 
Moore, representative in New York 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., To- 
ronto. 
© 


Malcolm W. Fuhrer, secretary- 
treasurer and manager, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was 
a visitor at the Kansas City Board 
of Trade April 26. 

~ 

Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
sales manager, the Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., conferred with staff 
members of the Millers National 
Federation and the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute in Chicago April 28. 

me 


W. R. Duerr, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
is currently on a two weeks’ vacation 
from his desk at the company. 

a 

Daniel J. Rhule, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, left April 30 for a month’s 
sales trip to eastern flour markets. 

& 

Bernard Manischewitz was elected 
president and D. Beryl Manische- 
witz, chairman of the board of the 
B. Manischewitz Co., New York, at 
a board meeting April 28. Both were 
vice presidents previously and have 
been associated with the company 








GOOD WHEAT SAMPLED—In the photograph above, Fred G. Aandahl, 
governor of North Dakota, shows spectator Lucille Evans a good grade 
of macaroni wheat during the 11th annual North Dakota State Durum 
Show at Langdon recently. The governor, in addressing the group, told 
growers he had produced durum on his farm for many years. A news 
story on the durum meeting appears on page 22 of this issue. 





for more than 15 years. Bernard 
Prensky was elected vice president at 
the same meeting and. William B. 
Manischewitz continues in office as 
treasurer. 

e 

O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco 
Mills, Inc., and of the Toledo Small 
Business Men’s Assn., was recently 
appointed to the federal subsidies 
committee of the National: Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

s 

George H. Coppers, president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York; has an- 
nounced the election of Edward S. 
Moore, dr., as executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Moore pre- 
viously was vice president and assist- 
ant to the president. 

& 

Walter Olson, sub-branch super- 
visor, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Duluth, Minn., has been transferred 
to Oklahoma City, to become district 
manager. 

* 

K. P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, is 
on a business trip in the South. 

e 

C. E. Perkins, Oklahoma City, su- 
perintendent of production, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., recently sustained 
severe head injuries which put him 
in a hospital for treatment. 

e 

Volna I. Martin, Fort Worth, sec- 
retary-treasurer and assistant gen- 
eral manager of Universal Mills, was 
principal speaker at the meeting in 
Fort Worth of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. His sub- 
ject was “Grain Market Futures.” 

* 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager of flour 
and feed of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
to Oklahoma City with his family 
from a two weeks’ vacation with 
Kansas relatives. 


Harold E. Yoder, secretary-treas- 
urer and sales manager, Trenton (IIl.) 
Milling Co., recently called on trade 
in the Pittsburgh territory with J. T. 
Sherry, Pittsburgh flour broker. 

® 

George P. Urban, president and di- 
rector of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, has returned from Chi- 
cago where he attended board meet- 
ings of the directors of the Millers 
National Insurance Co. and the IIli- 
nois Fire Insurance Co., of which he 
is a director. 

2 

Robert J. Lawrence, assistant sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, left for Palm Springs, Cal., last 
week. He will join his family for a 
short vacation. 

ae 

Elmer Kohlwes, traffic manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is in 
Washington, D.C., on business. 

s 

W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
drove to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
last week to spend a few days with 
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the company, who is recuperating 
from a serious illness. 
e 

Mareos A. Irizarry, export man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, returned last week 
from a four months’ visit in Latin 
American countries. He spent some 
time in Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico. Mr. Iri- 
zarry was accompanied on the re- 
turn trip by Carlos M. Ayala, Cuban 
representative of Commander-Lara- 
bee, with offices at Havana and San- 
tiago, who will visit in Minneapolis 
for a few days. 


DEATHS 


Frank H. Snell, 50, president of 
Frank H. Snell & Co., Houston grain 
and feed brokerage firm, died sud- 
denly in his room at the Galvez Ho- 
tel, Galveston, April 29 while attend- 
ing the convention of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and Texas Grain 
and Feed Dealers Assn. Widely known 
in the grain and feed business, Mr. 
Snell organized the Frank H. Snell 
Co. in partnership with Ben Schmidt 
in June, 1945. Later the firm was in- 
corporated with Mr. Snell as presi- 
dent and offices at Houston and Ft. 
Worth. Previously Mr. Snell was for 
20 years with Sugarland (Texas) In- 
dustries. He is survived by his widow 
and two children. 











T. O. Edge, 69, sales representative 
in north Texas for the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. and Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, died in Dallas, his home, last 
week. Mr. Edge had been with the 
Abilene company for 12 years selling 
flour and feed on a brokerage basis. 
He handled Texas corn meal accounts 
for Crete Mills. He is survived by his 
widow and two married daughters, 
all residents of Dallas. 


Edward F. Herrling, 69, retired 
representative for the Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., died 
at his home in Oakland, Cal., April 
23. Mr. Herrling joined the original 
Fleischmann company as an agent 
in Michigan in 1902. Prior to his re- 
tirement in 1944, he was sales man- 
ager for the Duluth area of the 
Fleischmann division. 


James A. Brennan, 75, veteran Al- 
bany representative for the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
died April 23. Mr. Brennan joined 
the original Fleischmann company 
as a shipping clerk in 1888, becoming 
Albany, N.Y., district manager in 1921. 
At the time of his retirement in 1939 
he was Albany division manager. 


Claude S. Halderman, 51, assistant 
manager, agricultural service de- 
partment, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
collapsed and died May 1 while at- 
tending a company party. Death was 
due to a heart condition. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters. 


William J. McGroarty, owner of 
Strachan Bros. Bakeries, Montreal, 
died recently. Mr. McGroarty was 2 
former vice president of George Wes- 
ton Bread & Cakes, Ltd., and was 
past president of the Canadian Bak- 
ers Assn. 


Richard A. Smith, manager, Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Fargo, N.D., died of 
a heart attack April 27. 







PROGRAM SET FOR KANSAS 
GRAIN, FEED CONVENTION 


WICHITA, KANSAS—A _well- 
rounded program of speakers which 
includes executives of grain ex- 
changes, representatives of agricul- 
tural colleges and trade association 
leaders has been planned for the 
52nd annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn. May 20-21. The meeting will 
take place at the Hotel Broadview 
in Wichita. 

The luncheon speaker May 20 will 
be Sam B. Schneider, farm service 
director, radio station KVOO, Tulsa. 
J. O. McClintock, executive vice 
president, Chicago Board of Trade, 
will speak at a luncheon May 21. 
Mrs. Eunice Dustin, educational di- 
rector of the exchange, also will be 
on the program. 

The banquet speaker on the eve- 
ning of May 21 will be Ray B. Bow- 
den, executive vice president, Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington. A dance will follow the 
dinner. 

Speakers during the business ses- 
sions will include A. L. Clapp, agron- 
omist, department of agronomy, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan; L. F. 
Payne, head, department of poultry 
husbandry, Kansas State College; 
Lyman Peck, feed consultant and 
contributing editor to Feedstuffs, 
Chicago; Homer I. Huntington, gen- 
eral manager, Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, Chicago; Walter R. 
Scott, executive vice president, Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade; A. W. 
Erickson, crop reporter, Minneapo- 
lis, and J. A. Hodges, acting head, 
department of economics and sociol- 
ogy, Kansas State College. 

Reservations are being placed now 
with O. E. Case, secretary-treasurer 
of the Kansas association, 823 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TREND TO SOCIALISM 
SEEN IN FARM PLAN 


NEW YORK—tThe increasing limi- 
tations placed upon the U.S. agri- 
cultural economy in the name of 
helping the farmer were character- 
ized a “definite trend towards Social- 
ism” by Richard F. Uhlmann, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade 
in an address delivered before the 
New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts April 28. 

“Already,” he said, ‘‘we have con- 
trolled initiative. Before long, I am 
fearful that every farmer in the 
land will be told what he may plant 
and how much he may market. How- 
ever, limiting our output of needed 
commodities and services inevitably 
makes us poorer, not richer.” 

As an example, he referred to the 
administration farm program pro- 
posed to Congress by Charles Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, as “an 
adroit appeal to all groups” promis- 
ing cheap foods to the consumer and 
assuring income to the farmer at the 
profitable wartime levels. Actually, 
the taxpayer would have to stand 
between these groups and bear the 
brunt of the financial punishment, 
he said. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEST FOODS EARNINGS DOWN 


NEW YORK—According to a state- 
ment dated April 21, the earnings of 
Best Foods, Inc., before provision for 
federal income taxes, for the nine 
months of its fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1949, amounted to $6,181,- 
831, as compared with $11,168,621 for 
the corresponding period in the pre- 
vious year. The company’s statement 
points out the reserves it has es- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1b.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt gaa 











Chicago pls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a ae $...@6.95 ¢. ‘ae 60 $...@... $...@... $7.056@7.15 
Spring top patent .............. 5.15 @5.55 Be ets ‘ae Pewee «vs Sain «bs 
Spring high gluten ............ --@ 5.30 @5. 40 ee 5.70@5.75 
Spring short ........... ---@ 5.25 @5.35 rt by ..-@5.4 ht re 
Spring standard 4.95@5.45 5.15@6.25 ...@... ---@5.30 5.60@5.65 
Spring first clear ae 4.50@5.25 4. were 25 Vr See ...@5.20 5.50@5.60 
Hard winter family ............ Te: Sa --@. 6.15 @6.55 -.»@6.65 a Ae 
Hard winter short ............. 5.00 @5.25 ...@ --» 6.05@5.25 oe MBB . 5 @ cc 
Hard winter standard ......... 4.90@5.15 --@... 495@5.15 --@5.25 5.75@5.80 
Hard winter first clear ........ --@4.25 --@... 3.80@3.60 @4.30 5.45@5.50 
Soft winter family ............. od bE Sees es eee ee, er -.-»@6.05 @. 
Soft winter short patent ...... 5.90 @6.70 av Gea 6.65 @6.75 -»-@6.00 5.70@5.75 
Soft winter standard 5.00@6.45 + NO ota oan ..- @. -—aes 
Soft winter straight PS -+-@... 5.15@6.25 @5.15 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter first clear .. 5.55 @5.70 rer Sige nls GM a0: @4.40 4.45@4.50 
Rye flour, white ........ 3.80@4.00 ...@3.81 a6 0a bes @4.40 4.80@4.85 
Pe eer pers te eee Pes 2.90@3.37 aie oceans @3.50 3.55@3.60 
po ie ee) ee ee 5.06@5.40 - @4.85 ue wots @5.75 -»@5.49 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
EE TY, a dco 2 ccs vasa cde $...@7.26 $6.55 @6.65 $...@ ... $6:71@6.74 ee ae 
Spring high gluten ............. 5.60@5.90 56.95@6.05 5.75@5.95 5.69@5.86 ...@... 
CO RS a ee eee -@... 5.85@5.95 5.70@5.90 5.60@5.79 ...@... 
EE” 2) Sg a eb 00 pace 6 5. 45@ 5.70 5.75@5.85 5.60@5.80 5.49@5.65 Re 
SP TARR FORGO. inns ei i voice ces 5.40@5.60 5.35@5.60 5.45@5.64 6.13@5.54 ers ee 
Hard winter short ...... 5.75@6.05 5.50@5.70 5.85@6.15 5.65@5.70 er 
Hard winter standard 5.45@5.65 5.40@5.60 5.55@5.75 5.45@5.55 ose mies 
Soft winter family ...... io bas se cc FOTOS. 1s. @ v's Peas pret: 
Soft winter straight 5.25@5.75 or. we 5.30@5.90 a eer sxe We ans 
Soft winter standard -+-@... 5.00@5.25 eS 2 Ye. oe Su aM ase 
Be Ge, EEE. ove dea castvese 4.00@4.30 4.30@4.40 ~++-@... 3.85@4.36 a ae 
ere GAG, GOP 6.6.0°08d be vie he toe oe - weer ae eee le a 
Cee, . SONN., BET js ccrsavsces 5.42@5.67 oo @ one ae ee -- @5.59 eos @ 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto ** winnipeg 
Family patent .... $...@6.80 $...@... Spring top patent{ ... $...@10.90 $11.15@11.30 
Bluestem ......... S )* Jew? Saree Spring second patent{ -@10.40 10.65@10.80 
Bakery grades 5 ae? 2 Spring first clear] ... -@ 9.30 --@ 
Pees 08 Vawhacs o% 5+ RUGS 6a o CR ees Spring exports§ ..... -@14,15 .-@ 
Ontario soft winterst :.@ 9.50 os 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198-lb. cottons. §280 lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAX 

-——Mi poli Chicag --- Kansas city ——. Mpls. 

May July Sept “May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Oct. 
April 25 . 217 202% 194 223% 195 194% 197 208% 185% 186% 377 
April 26 . 217% 202% 194% 224% 197 197% 199% 210% 187% 188% 377 
April 27 . 218% 204% 195% 224% 196% 196% 198% 210% 187% 188% 377 
April 28 . 214% 199% 192 218% 192% 192% 194% 206% 183% 184% 377 
April 29 . 214% 201% 191% 217% 193% 193% 195% 205% 184% 185% 377 
April 30 . 215% 202% 193 217% 194% 194% 196% 205 185% 186% 377 
7--CORN— r RYE ‘ OATS — 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July iv July May July May July a. a July 

April 25 .134%4 134 126 ¥ 127% 121% 122% 128% 126Y% 66% 61 56% 

April 26 .135% 134% 127% 128% 122 123% 128% 126% 67 $1% 61% 57% 

April 27 .136 134% 128 129% 123% 125% 129% 127% 67% 61% 61% 57% 

April 28 .134 131% 124% 126% 119% 121% 126% 4125 66% 60% 60% 57% 

April 29 .132% 131% 123% 125% 1184 119 124% 123% 65% 60% 59% 57% 

April 30 .132% 132% 122 124% 118% 1201 123% 123% 64% 60% 59% 57% 





SUMMARY OF 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@54.50 $....@51.00 Gi.i0@ rr, eer rr eee 
Hard winter bran .. ee eee Trt, ATT 47.00 @ 47.50 TT. Pare 65 60M pees 
Soft winter bran .. se eek oo, Pree Ser) 55.25 @56.25 59.00 @ 60.00 
Standard midds.* .. -» @59.00 - @57.00 -@ aw Ao > oe -@ P 
Flour midds.¢ ..... . «+» @59.00 . ++ @57.50 54. 00@ 64. 50 58.25-@ 59.25 63. 00@ 64. 00 
pF See .» «+ @59.00 ..«.@57.00 ope BOR ¢ x 6 ew GPF vie o ae Pere 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $60.00 @ 60.50 $. . @71.00 $....@69.00 $65.50@67.80 $....@.... 
Standard midds. ... 60.00@60.50 ‘ .@ 71.00 -- @68.00 64.50 @ 68.80 cos oe epee 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 60.00 @ 60.50 Jere 06.6 ea teas 68.80 @69.30 Trek meer 
ee Ee eee 60.00 @ 60.50 .-@72.00 . +e @72.50 69.30@69.80 ret eee 
Spring bran Shorts Midds. 
Toromts ...seres -@62.00 §$....@62.00 $....@62/00 
qWinnipeg ...... 56. 00@ 57.00 55.00 @ 56.00 b4u OU ae 


*Brown shorts. 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





tablished for declining prices for the 
various raw products it uses in the 
manufacture of its merchandise. 
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PACIFIC N.W. GRAIN MEN 
PLAN MEETING JUNE 3 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The 28th an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. will be 
held June 3 at the Davenport Hotel 
in Spokane, association officials have 
announced. 
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DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
NAMES 2 EXECUTIVES 


MIDLAND, MICH. — Leland I. 
Doan, newly elected president of the 
Dow Chemical Co., has announced 
the promotion of Donald Williams 
from general sales manager to direc- 
tor of sales, the latter position hav- 
ing been vacated by Mr. Doan when 
he stepped into the presidency April 














5, following the death of Dr. Willard 
H. Dow in an airplane crash on 
March 31. 

Mr. Williams in turn has an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald 
K. Ballman, former assistant general 
sales, manager, to fill the position of 
general sales manager and of Dr. L. 
S. Roehm to the post of assistant 
general sales manager. Dr. Roehm 
has been in charge of Dow’s techni- 
cal service and development division 
and will continue also in this capac- 
ity. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD FAIR SALES UP 


NEW YORK—Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., retail food supermarket chain, 
reports net sales of $35,480,595 for 
the quarter ended March 26. This 
represents a 16.1% rise over sales 
of $30,555,696 in the comparable 1948 
period. Net for the period was $733,- 
943, or 38¢ a share, as compared 
with $595,106, or 33¢, last year. 
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NEW ORLEANS—John Wolf, Wil- 
liam Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., 
was elected president of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. at the 15th an- 
nual convention of the organization 
at the Jung Hotel here April 24-26, 
succeeding Ben Pollman, Smith’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Meridian, Miss., last year’s 
president. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, 
Inc., Mobile, Ala., was reelected first 
vice president; William C. Bacher, 
Bacher Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, 
second vice president for Louisiana, 
and Miss Helen McGough, McGough 
Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Ala., 
second vice president for Alabama. 
Mr. Pollman was advanced to chair- 
man of the board, and Sidney Bau- 
dier, the Dough Boy, New Orleans, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Carl Goldenberg, Holsum Baking 
Co., New Orleans, was named chair- 
man of a nominating committee for 
additions to the board of governors, 
who will be selected by the officers. 

Following introductory remarks the 
morning of April 25 by New Orleans 
and association officials, the Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Turner, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, New Orleans, 
spoke on international conditions, 
pointing out that in the face of pres- 
ent world problems the American 
cannot revert to isolationism or other 
“isms,” but must continue to bolster 
democratic principles. 

Alfred Stone, tax commissioner of 
Mississippi, spoke on state’s rights in 
place of the governor of his state, 
Fielding Wright, who was unable to 
appear. 

E. J. Sperry Appears 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial Pub- 
lications, Chicago, spoke on the ‘“Fal- 
lacy of Premiums and Other Un- 
ethical and Uneconomic Practices,” 
emphasizing that no successful busi- 
ness had ever operated solely on pre- 
miums and discounts, pointing out 
that when a baker discounted a prod- 
uct he discounted himself and the 
ingredients he used in his product. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, past president of the 
American Bakers Assn., discussed the 
making of a healthy business climate 
for the baking industry. He was 
optimistic over the outlook for the 
baking industry, and singled out sev- 
eral members of the industry whose 
work has contributed much to the 
industry’s success. 

Following the election of the new 
officers of the association, the group 
adjourned for lunch. 

The Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn., Martin Heiderich,. New 
Orleans, president, sponsored enter- 
tainment the afternoon of April 25 
at the Metaire Golf and Country 
Club in the suburbs of New Orleans. 
Harry S. Redmon, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Metairie, was chairman 
of general arrangements. Games for 
non-golfers and refreshments were 
included in the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment, followed by a buffet supper 
and dancing at the club. 

Mr. Smith was session chairman 
for the morning period April 26. A 
visual presentation of the Bakers of 
America Program, its accomplish- 
ments to date and future plans for 
the promotion of the baking indus- 
try, was presented by Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
and president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago; Walter Hopkins, 
Chicago, director of the Bakers of 
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John Wolf Named President 
of Tri-State Bakers Assn. 


America Program, and John Hunt, 
vice president, Foote, Cone and Beld- 
ing, Chicago advertising agency for 
the bakers’ program. 

The bakers’ promotional campaign 
presentation was followed by the 
third address on present problems 
facing the nation and the world, “A 
Threat in the Trend,” by the Rev. 
John A. Cronin, S.J., noted econo- 
mist and treasurer of Spring Hill 
(Ala.) College. 

An address on “Where Do We Go 
From Here, Boys?” was given by 
George N. Graf, director of mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., New York. 
Stating that the baking industry had 
passed through six successive stages, 
Mr. Graf said that in his opinion 
the baking industry of today was on 
the verge of a new era—perhaps the 
greatest and most interesting of all. 

During the business meeting which 
followed, the Tri-State bakers adopt- 
ed resolutions of thanks for the pre- 
sentation of the Bakers of America 
Program, pledging support of the pro- 
gram, suggested that bakers approach 
their Congressmen to introduce leg- 
islation to clarify the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in regard to working 
time stipulations, and urged bakers 
to obtain amendment of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act to have the 
harmlessness or suitability of pro- 
posed ingredients determined before 
their offering to processors for food 
use, and to express a favorable atti- 
tude toward the separate considera- 
tion by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration apart from standards for 
bread or other particular foods of 
proposed ingredients. 


Gordon Smith Honored 


The bakers’ association also re- 
solved to confer life membership in 
the Tri-State Bakers Assn. on Gor- 
don Smith, head of Smith’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Mobile, Ala., “dean of 
the southern baking industry,” for 
his association activities and his con- 
tributions to the baking industry na- 
tionally. 

During the annual banquet the eve- 
ning of April 26, the new officers 
were installed. 

The following officers were elected 
by the Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn.: Emile A. Alt, presi- 
dent; Horace Rowley, vice president; 
Maurice Dennery, secretary-treasur- 
er; Martin Heiderich, chairman of 
the board, and A. J. Palermo, Cy 
Braud and N. G. Makosky, new mem- 
bers of the board. 
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Many Cereals Put on 
General License; 
Flour Excepted 


WASHINGTON — Effective April 
29, some 500 items, covering a wide 
range of commodities, have been put 
on general license by the Office of 
International Trade. 

Grains and preparations decon- 
trolled and appropriate Schedule B 
numbers are as follows: 

No. 101300, barley malt; 102100, 
buckwheat seed; 103700, corn cereal 
foods, ready to eat; 104400, oatmeal, 
groats and rolled oats, in packages, 
cases, or cartons; 107810, bakery 











products; 107900, prepared mixes; 
108000, wheat cereal foods, ready to 
eat; 108100, wheat cereal foods, to be 
cooked; 109500, cereal foods, n.e.s. 
(report corn cereal foods, ready to 
eat, in 103700; oatmeal, groats, and 
rolled oats in 104300 and 104400; 
wheat cereal foods in 108000 and 
108100, and wheat semolina in 
109000); 109900, grains and prepara- 
tions, n.e.s., except all preparations 
containing wheat flour classified un- 
der Schedule B No. 109900 (report 
barley, pearl barley, barley malt, 
buckwheat, corn in 101100-103170; 
corn meal in 103200; hominy and 
corn grits in 103300; grain sorghums 
in 103500; oats in 104100; rice in 
105500-105750; rice flour, meal and 
polish in 105800; rye in 106100; wheat 
in 107100; wheat flour in 107300 and 
107400; macaroni and macaroni prod- 
ucts in 107700; bakery products in 
107810; prepared mixes in 107900, 
and wheat cereal goods, wheat semo- 
lina and cereal foods, n.e.s. in 108000- 
109500). 

Wheat flour and preparations con- 
taining wheat flour are not decon- 
trolled. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration is insistent upon the 
retention of the licensing system to 
European countries under the admin- 
istration of that agency. The Office 
of International Trade will take a 
very liberal attitude in considering 
license applications. 
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Wheat Controls 
a Factor in 
Canadian Election 


TORONTO — Canada is preparing 








-for a federal election. Parliament 


will make the announcement before 
its present session closes, and the 
prime minister, Mr. St. Laurent, is 
quoted as saying that June 27 is the 
earliest possible date. 

As usual the politicians are eager 
to get the election over, observers 
here say. The Liberal party is at 
present in power but their opponents, 
the Conservatives, are hopeful. The 
Liberals have had a long run and so 
may be defeated, since parties are 
often beaten by mistakes made while 
in office. 

One of the difficulties of the Lib- 
erals in this case will be their han- 
dling of Canadian wheat problems 
since the war. Government control 
has shaken the faith of farmers as 
well as the flour millers in the poli- 
cies followed. Western farmers feel 
they got a raw deal on prices while 
the flour trades were under control. 
Unnecessary expenses and regula- 
tions were imposed upon them. The 
outcome of the election may be large- 
ly influenced by the farming com- 
munity, especially in the West. 

Nothing that may be done by elec- 
tors in this contest will alter in any 
way the situation with regard to ex- 
isting contracts for delivery of wheat 
to Great Britain or buyers overseas. 
These will be fully carried out, but 
if the government is defeated this 
may be taken as notice that trad- 
ing between governments will be- 
come a thing of the past when ex- 
isting contracts have been completed. 

——sGnEn® 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS BOARD OF TRADE 

KANSAS CITY—Jack Gordon, a 
member of the Kansas City office of 
the Continental Grain Co., was elect- 
ed to membership on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade May 2. Mr. Gor- 
don will be a general floor represen- 
tative for the grain company. 
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Elevator Men, CCC 
Officials to Confer 
on Storage Issue 


KANSAS CITY—A committee of 
the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn. is scheduled to meet 
with officials of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. in Chicago next week to dis- 
cuss Sec. 21 and some other provi- 
sions of the uniform storage agreec- 
ment which have caused concern 
among terminal operators, particu- 
larly in the southwestern states. No 
specific dates have been set for the 
meeting as yet. 

Under a CCC Sec. 21 interpretation 
issued a fortnight ago, elevator op- 
erators fear that they may have to 
store 1948 crop wheat taken over 
under.loan defaults for CCC account 
until September on free time and 
that should the wheat then be moved 
from the elevator it would be difficult 
to obtain new grain to fill the space 
after the harvest movement is over. 

The elevators’ understanding of 
the original interpretation of cut-off 
dates under the storage agreement 
was that the cut-off would come on 
the renewal date of the storag: 
agreement, 

CCC maintains the effect of the re- 
vision of the uniform storage agree- 
ment in 1946 was to cancel all pre- 
vious supplements thereto and that 
the current interpretation should 
stand. 

“Present indications,” the . agency 
said, are that the total grain crop 
will be as large, if not larger, than 
last year’s crop and we are sure that 
private grain, together with loan 
grain and CCC grain, will require 
practically all of the warehouse space 
which can be made available for a 
substantial part of the crop year. We 
do not believe under present condi- 
tions that Sec. 21 should be changed.” 

Some grain firms have sought ad- 
vice from attorneys on the problem 
and it is understood that Production 
and Marketing Administration coun- 
sel also is studying the legal points 
involved. 
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VALIER & SPIES SALES 
FORCE TO MEET JUNE 2-4 


ST. LOUIS—AIl sales representa- 
tives of Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, will gather here June 2-4 
for the annual sales convention. The 
meeting will mark the seventh anni- 
versary of the formation of the “V” 
Club, an organization consisting of 
all members of the milling com- 
pany’s sales force. 

Chairman of the meeting will be 
A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager. 
L. C. Chase, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., is general 
manager of Valier & Spies. Present 
at the meeting will be Henry H. 
Cate, president of the parent organ- 
ization, Kansas City. 

In addition to laying plans for the 
coming year, the members will re- 
view events of the past year and 
honor outstanding members of the 
sales organization. 


———BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY BUILD ELEVATOR 


SMITH CENTER, KANSAS—The 
Smith Center Cooperative Mill & 
Elevator Co. is surveying the possi- 
bilities of constructing a new 500,000- 
bu. elevator on the company’s prop- 
erty in Smith Center. Final decision 
will be made by stockholders soon. 
Manager of the business is Oren 
Flint. 
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Texas Wheat Crop 


Prospects Termed 
Almost Perfect 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


GALVESTON — Current wheat 
crop prospects in Texas are just 
about perfect, crop observers report- 
ed at the annual meeting of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
in Galveston April 28-29. However, 
Frank White, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, warned that this may 
lead to a tendency to overestimate 
the crop. Mr. White pointed out that 
rainfall has been heavy, that a con- 
tinuation of wet weather could lead 
to rank growth and lower yields. He 
also pointed out that wheat in the 
north plains is rather spindly due to 
a lack of nitrogen in the soil follow- 
ing several years of ‘overeropping. 
Yields of 10 to 12 bu. an acre will 
be a good average in this territory 
where 30-bu. yields normally are 
common, he said. Mr. White estimat- 
ed a yield of around 90 to 95 million 
bushels for the state on present con- 
ditions. 

Inereased planting of cotton is re- 
ducing the acreage of sorghums this 
year in the plains and coastal bend 
areas, Mr. White observed, but grow- 
ing conditions are good. The oats out- 
look is poor because of the drouth in 
northern Texas last fall, and the San 
Antonio area has the only good oats, 
he said. 

To Draft New Law 

The Texas grain association voted 
to undertake the drafting of a new 
state warehouse law and requested 
the association president to name a 
committee of five to undertake the 
task. The grain men also requested 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to estab- 
lish a maturity date of March 31 on 
wheat loans to avoid conflict with 
new wheat crops, and called on Con- 
gress to restore the grain export busi- 
ness to the private handling. The as- 
sociation also expressed opposition to 
any national farm program which 
would permit the government to build 
more grain storage, since the private 
trade can provide these additional 
facilities as needed. 

R. Tullis Cofer, vice president and 
co-manager, Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, was elected president of the as- 
sociation. He served as first vice 
president the past year. Joseph Cof- 
fee, Coffee-Davis Grain Co., Amarillo, 
was advanced to first vice president 
and Madison Clement, Clement Grain 
Co., Waco, was elected second vice 
president. G. E. Blewett, Blewett- 
Little Grain Co., Fort Worth, again 
will serve as secretary-treasurer. 

Directors named were: Lynn Con- 
ner, Conner Grain Co., Farnsworth; 
C, M. Henderson, Henderson Grain & 
Seed Co., Farwell; Robert Ricks, 
Stamford (Texas) Milling Co.; Mil- 
ton Gabriel, Gabriel Grain Co., Greg- 
ory; Hal Horten, Hal C. Horten, 
Greenville; Roy. Patterson, Patterson 
Grain‘°Co;; Lockney; Eugene Keller, 
La Coste Mercantile Co., La Coste. 

Weevil infestation and damage are 
greater now than at any time in his- 
tory, Oscar Cook, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, told the grain men 
and, with carryovers increasing, the 
problem will become worse. Mr. Cook 
said mills are facing more stringent 
inspections by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Millers certainly will 
discount weevily wheat, he said, and 
country grain dealers should do like- 
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wise. He estimated that 25% of Kan- 
sas wheat today is weevil infested to 
a point where it is unsuitable for 
milling. He said that records show 
that No. 1, 2 and 3 wheat are higher 
in weevil count than No. 4 and 5. 
He urged country elevators to clean, 
spray and fumigate and pointed out 
that wheat buyers can protect them- 
selves against interior kernel weevil 
damage by detecting such wheat with 
the new stain methods. 

Keats Soder, director of the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Pro- 
gram, also discussed the problem of 
insect infestation in connection with 
a talk on avoiding grain losses. He 
showed posters and mailing pieces 
now being used in the wheat im- 
provement work. Within two weeks 
the pre-harvest survey of wheat va- 
rieties will begin in Texas and Okla- 
homa, he said, and millers are going 
to buy wheat where varieties are de- 
sirable. Farmers who grow poor mill- 
ing and baking varieties will be 
penalized, he declared. 

Discussing the problem of so-called 
“sick” wheat, Max Milner, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, said that 
very little research is being done on 
this important topic, despite the fact 
that funds could be obtained for the 
asking under the Agricultural Re- 
search and Marketing Act, which 
was set up to meet such problems. 
No one in the grain industry appar- 
ently is sufficiently interested to 
initiate the necessary steps to set 
up such a research program, Dr. Mil- 
ner said. There are many problems in 
connection with proper grain stor- 
age that need intensive study, he 
said. 

Reviews Legislation 

A summary of current legislative 
developments in Washington was 
presented by Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. He pointed 
out that the revised CCC charter 
bill will require that CCC determine 
that private storage is inadequate in 
any given area before new storage 
facilities can be constructed by the 
agency. Mr. Bowden said that the 
new wage and hour law will elimi- 


nate the area exemption and that . 


the seasonal exemption of 14 weeks 
will only permit a 50-hour week, 
whereas the country elevator average 
is 56 hours. He predicted a new min- 
imum wage level of 75¢ an hour. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan’s 
new farm plan may serve to bring 
before the public the true cost of 
agricultural supports, he said, and 
certainly is a direct step toward 
socialization. 

Secretary Blewett called attention 
to the long record of government 
drift toward socialism and urged 
every grain man to do his utmost to 
combat this trend. 

An explanation of the government’s 
1949 loan and purchase agreement 
program was presented by Woodrow 
R. Walton, regional director of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., Kansas 
City. Mr. Walton poirifed out the 
many factors that must be taken into 
account in the handling of old crop 
grain taken over in loan defaults and 
what steps have been taken to meet 
these conditions. He said that CCC 
will move the maximum amount of 
this grain for export in May and 
June. He thanked the grain trade for 
the fine cooperation it has extended 
the government agency in its grain 
handling operations. 

A discussion of the properties of 
linseed meal as a feed ingredient was 
presented by Dr. J. W. Hayward, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis. One important factor in lin- 
seed meal, Dr. Hayward said, is mu- 
cin which is credited with valuable 


protection to the digestive system 
of livestock against harmful irri- 
tants and toxins. This also is re- 
sponsible for linseed meal’s condi- 
tioning properties. 

About 2,500,000 bu. flaxseed will be 
produced in Texas this year, Dr. Hay- 
ward said, mostly in a _ triangle 
bounded by Houston, Corpus Christi 
and San Antonio. Three firms now 
process flaxseed in Texas. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corn Loans at End 
of March Reach 
295,913,497 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—A total of 295,- 
913,497 bu. of 1948 crop corn and 
23,270,176 cwt, of grain sorghums un- 
der Commodity Credit Corp. loans 
and purchase agreements as of 
March 31, 1949, was reported April 
28 by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The total for corn was increased 
by approximately 85 million bushels 
during March, as an increasing quan- 
tity of corn became eligible for price 
support. Farmers in most areas have 
until June 30 to put corn under loan 
or purchase agreement. The total for 
grain sorghums is a revision of the 
preliminary total reported March 30. 
Availability of loans and purchase 
agreements for grain sorghums ex- 
pired.Feb. 28, 1949. 

The corn total under price support 
through March consisted of 243,427,- 
697 bu. under farm storage loans and 
52,485,800 bu. under purchase agree- 
ments. Approximately 118 million 
bushels were under support in Iowa 
alone. 

The grain sorghums total consist- 
ed of 2,364,827 cwt. under farm stor- 
age loans, 17,950,089 cwt under ware- 
house storage loans and 2,855,260 
cwt. under purchase agreements. 
The biggest quantity under price 
support was in Texas—approximate- 
ly 13,443,252 cwt. 

CORN LOANS BY STATES 
Corn loans and purchase agreements re- 





ported through March, 1949 (in bushels): 
Loans Purchase 
State (farm-stored*) agreements 
MPBBBORR occccces «= bo vo we 2,850 
Colorado ........ 37,835 56,712 
Delaware. ....... 72,728 7,400 
SE Véiccesone. 1 63au0 0 650 
GE vo.a0s cowed Gliese 18,425 
ED baccebocese . -basene 650 
Illinois .........+. 31,737,633 19,974,064 
Indiana ......... 8,635,668 3,360,629 
BOR we vey oveccces 106,453,232 11,132,696 
Kansas .......+-+ 6,583,069 888,806 
Kentucky ....... 2,336,070 306,777 
Maryland ....... 132,962 900 
Michigan ........ 306,033 186,339 
Minnesota ....... 18,177,988 3,606,618 
Missouri ........ 8,872,952 1,722,273 
Nebraska ........ 38,759,806 3,023,742 
New Jersey ..... 28,282 29,675 
New Mexico ..... = ssweee 5,672 
New York ....... 1,926 22,000 
North Carolina ..  ...«..- 166,776 
North Dakota ... 805,640 225,234 
OOD ba cesosecves 4,479,349 1,344,610 
CURRIN cece | bbeces 17,600 
Pennsylvania .... 490,357 213,797 
South Dakota ... 15,081,099 4,252,818 
Tennessee ....... 116,685 334,173 
GE” Ubeaweeceee..” \ beveac 4,218 
Wes covacevses © SeBe : 1,474,307 
West Virginia ... 2,608 9,225 
Wisconsin ....... 315,775 107,814 
. Serer cere 243,427,697 52,485,800 


*Totals for Idaho and New Jersey are 
through February only. 
GRAIN SORGHUMS LOANS 


Grain sorghums loans and purchase agree- 
ments reported through March, 1949 (cwt.): 


-——-Loans——,._ Purchase 





Farm- Warehouse- agree- 

State stored stored ments 
Arizona ..... 39,706 165,768 152,415 
California ... S.78S = asvces 9,342 
Colorado .... 104,522 384,590 301,713 
Kansas ...... 767,555 4,208,067 1,147,859 
Nebraska . 63,470 303,671 58,367 
New Mexico . 118,806 662,042 83,257 
Oklahoma ... 102,888 $76,911 155,747 
So. Dakota .. 1,706 2,676 6,066 
TOME cevcccs 1,156,393 11,346,365 940,494 

Totals ..... 2,364,827 17,950,089 2,856,260 
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George Wolff 


GEORGE WOLFF GETS NEW 
UNIVERSAL MILLS POST 


FT. WORTH—George Wolff, who 
has been connected with Universal 
Mills in various capacities for the 
past several years, has been promot- 
ed to general manager of the flour 
division. He assumed his new duties 
April 15. 

Mr. Wolff came to Universal Mills 
after having spent four years in the 
Army Air Corps. His home is in Fort 
Worth, and he is married and has 
one son. 

Joe Guest, who for the past three 
and a half years has been sales man- 
ager for the flour department, will 
continue in that position. 

Jim Bird, until recently a territory 
salesman in the feed division, sta- 
tioned at Amarillo, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant 
sales manager in the feed division. 
Mr. Bird is a graduate of Texas A. & 
M. College in the animal husbandry 
department. Mr. Bird’s wife and 
daughter will move to Fort Worth 
at the close.of the present school 
session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


Monsanto Chemical Co. and sub- 
sidiaries have reported net profit of 
$4,461,608 for the. quarter ended 
March 31, compared with $3,805,588 
for the corresponding quarter in 
1948. Earnings’ per share amounted 
to 97¢ in the 1949 quarter, compared 
with 85¢ in the 1948 period. Net sales 
totaled $40,893,943 in the first quar- 
ter of this year, compared with $38,- 
473,744 a year previous. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCHE EXPANDS AID PLAN 


NUTLEY, N.J.— Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., has announced improve- 
ments in the company’s hospital and 
medical care plan which is paid for 
by the company, at no cost to em- 
ployees. Allowances for hospital care 
are increased, workers are reim- 
bursed for doctor’s calls, and disa- 
bility benefits have been increased. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS MEET 


PHILADELPHIA—A sweet goods 
demonstration presented by Paul H. 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, featured the monthly meeting 
of the Philadelphia Bakery Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at the Sansom House 
here May 2. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





. THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Fair improvement in do- 
mestic flour business occurred in the South- 
west last week, but export trading was 
dull. Several chain bakers booked varying 
amounts of flour and smaller buyers held 
to a prevailing policy of ordering no more 
than one- or two-week supplies. Consid- 
erable export interest was on-tap, including 
current buying by Italy and Netherlands 
East Indies and prospective purchasing 
by the Netherlands and Norway. The status 
of PMA procurement in the Southwest is 
still undecided. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 52% of capacity, compared with 50% 
the preceding week and 44% a year ago. 
Only about 7% of the week's business was 
for export, while over half of last week’s 
sales were to the foreign trade. 

Activity in the bakery flour field con- 
sisted of the usual light flow of small one- 
or two-car orders from the smaller bakers, 
regular accustomed week-by-week orders by 
grocery chains and some business with na- 
tional chain bakers, One southwestern chain 
booked needs for the first two weeks in 
May. Another national chain acquired a 
somewhat smaller than usual amount of 
flour for June shipment from mills. A third 
chain was inquiring and a southern combine 
was bidding for flour for June shipment. 

Prices continued to be quoted in a wide 
range, one buyer having been quoted as 
saying that in spite of his issuance of 
specifications down to the most minute 
detail, offers were in the range of nearly 
30¢ sack. The range is accountable to a 
certain degree by the nearness of the 
movement of new wheat in the southern 
sectors of the winter wheat belt. Texas 
mills are quoting June prices on a new 
wheat basis since the crop there begins 
to move a full month prior to initial har- 
vests in Kansas and Nebraska, 

Family flour prices were about unchanged 
but the tone was weaker. Demand is only 
fair and business of late consists of minor 
bookings due to the regular seasonal drop- 
off in home baking during the hotter 
months of the year. 

Export workings during the week called 
for widely scattered shipping dates from 
the mills. Netherlands East Indies was in the 
market for flour for June, July and Au- 
gust shipment and hard and soft wheat 
flour was sold to East Indian importers 
both on a bulk basis and sacked in 50's 
jutes and 100's osnaburgs. Some flour busi- 
ness with Portuguese West and East Afri- 
can possessions was closed. The West In 
dies, Cuba and Puerto Rico also booked 
additional small amounts of flour. 

Italy is expected in the market early 
this week to purchase flour in the amount 
anticipated to fill three ocean cargoes. 
Sufficient money from ECA was acquired 
by the Italians recently to book two full 
cargoes, and the mission in Washington 
has indicated that a third cargo can be 
filled with funds left over from a previous 
go-around, 

Unfilled order balances in the Southwest 
are estimated to average no more than two 
weeks. Some mills with future export sales 
on the books can claim more than two 
weeks, but a good share of the plants 
can see no further ahead than a week and 
must scrape around to come up with as 
much as four days’ running time. Operat- 
ing schedules average about 60% of capa- 
city in the Southwest. 

The tone in clears is stronger due to the 
expected revival of export interest and the 
light production of these grades. Currently 
offerings are reduced and demand is fair. 
Prices are about unchanged from last week 
but have experienced a 6@10¢ sack dip 
during mid-week. 

Production at Kansas City last week aver 
aged only 65% of capacity, compared with 
67% the preceding week antl 92%.-a year 
ago. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, April 
30, cottons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.05@5.25, standard patent $4.95@5.15, 
straight $4.85@5.05; established brands of 
family flours $6.15@6.55, first clears $3.50 
@3.60, second clears $3.05@3.15, 1% ash 
clears or higher $2.95@3.00; soft wheat 
short patent $6.65@6.75, straight $5.15@ 
5.25, cake flour $6.25 @6.60. 

Two mills report domestic business fair, 
6 quiet, 6 slow, 7 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales declined slightly 
and averaged 38%, compared with 40% a 
week ago and 40% a year ago. No ex- 
ports were reported. Operations averaged 
65%, compared with 68% the previous 
week and 92% a year ago. Prices de- 
clined and closed as follows, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cottons. April 
30: carlots, family short patent $5.85@6.50, 
standard patent $5.75@6.20; bakers, unen- 
riched short patent $5.55@5.65, standard 
patent $5.45@5.55, straight grade $5.35@ 
5.45. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades 

Denver: Family $5.80, bakers $5.20. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been slow with only a few bookings 
for immediate and prompt shipment. Prices 
abe abount unchanged from the previous 
week. Shipping directions are satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers kept well to 


the sidelines last week, and new business 
shrank to near the vanishing point for 
mills of this area. Fewer single cars meant 
reduced (operating time, since little remains 
on the backlog. Prices were slightly softer 
as mills bid for operating time. 


Wichita: Mills operated at about 68% of 
capacity last week. All sales were domestic 
and showed a slight increase to average 
50%, compared with 36% the preceding 
week. Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
were unchanged to 5@10¢ sack higher. 

Texas: Demand continued as light last 
week as for many previous weeks, and 
aside from small scattering lots for ex- 
port to the West Indies, the only sales 
were to domestic outlets, Buying was of the 
same hand-to-mouth nature as heretofore; 
sales of all types amounted to 15 to 20% 
of capacity. Operations continued at 50 to 
60% of capacity. Prices were about un- 
changed compared with a week previous. 
Quotations April 30, 100's, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.50, high 
patent $5.90@6.20; standard bakers, plain 
$5.35@5.45; clears, plain $4.20@4.30, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A few fairly good orders 
for shipment through June were reported 
by spring wheat millers the past week, 
the largest being around 6,000 sacks. This 
is the first June business of any size indi- 
cated and may mean that some of the 
larger operators feel that prices are probably 
as attractive as they may get for the 
next 60 days. Millers point out that mill- 
feed credits are shrinking and tend to offset 
some easiness in wheat values. Few of 
them expect millfeeds to do even as well 
as they are now as the summer season 
of green feeds approaches. 

The rank and file of bakery business, 
however, was again confined to small lots, 
mostly single cars for very nearby ship- 
ment. Some large metropolitan New York 
bakeries remain idle because of labor dif- 
ficulties, but other operators continue to 
fill the gap by increased production, so that 
the over-all consumption of flour in that 
large market probably has not been mate- 
rially changed. 

Family trade in spring wheat flour con- 
tinues limited, as wholesalers proceed on 
a week to-week replacement basis. 

Sales of flour by Northwest mills last 
week averaged 44% of capacity, against 
51% the previous week and 55% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from mills repre- 
sented 59% of capacity, against 62% the 
week before. 

Shipping directions on old flour orders 
were slow and many mills reported that 
their volume of old orders was away down 
in comparison with normal. Mills in Min- 
neapolis ran at only 44% of capacity ‘last 
week, against 51% a week previous and 
68% a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
operations last week were 57% of capa- 
city, against 57% the preceding week and 
72% a year ago. 

The range of prices quoted by mills is 
rather wide. Some companies with good 
millfeed credits offer lower quotations than 
the general run of 30-day quotations. All 
Plants are adding 25 to 35¢ sack for 120- 
day shipment, due to uncertainty about 
future millfeed credits. The following quo- 
tations are for May shipment. 

Quotations May 2: standard patent $5.15 
“5.25, short patent $5.25@5.35, high glu- 
ten $5.30@5.40, established brands of fam- 
ily flour,. enriched $6.60, first clear $4.80 
@5.25, second clear $3.80@4.25, whole wheat 
$5.05@5.25 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: There 
was no imrovement in flour business the 
past week by millers in this area. Buyers 
bought for their immediate and | nearby 
wants only. Family flour business continues 
steady. Mills in this area operated five 
days at near capacity. There were no ex- 
port sales. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There was a break in the flour 
market last week, but this did not induce 
buyers to enter the market any more than 
to cayer their immediate needs. Hand-to- 
mouth purchasing persists, with sales rang- 
ing from one to three carlots at best. All 
sales, of course, are for quick or immediate 
delivery. It appears that buyers have no 
intentions of changing their cautious buy- 
ing policies, Directions were fair to good. 
Family flour sales were also spotty and in 
small lots only. Deliveries were fair. Quota- 
tions April 30: spring top patent $5.15@ 
5.55, standard patent $4.95@5.45, first clear 
$4.50@5.25; family flour $6.95; hard winter 
short patent $5@5.25, 95% patent $4.90 
@5.15, first clear $4.25; soft winter short 
patent $5.90@6.70, standard patent $5@ 6.45, 
first clear $5.55@5.70. 


St. Louis: Local mills report flour busi- 
ness as very slow. Bakery and family 
trades are very indifferent and continue 
to purchase just for immediate require- 
ments, with a scattering of a few cars 
for 30-day shipment. However, there is a 
slight improvement in interest but no large 
volume was booked. Shipping instructions 
are rather light. There Is a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for all grades of clears 
at higher prices, and offerings have tight- 
ened up. Jobbers say there is very little 
change from the past weeks. Specifications 
are light. No particular interest is being 





shown by the trade. Prices for hard and 
soft patent are 10¢ lower to 20¢ higher, 
clears 5@20¢ up. Spring wheat patents are 
10¢ higher, clears 10@20¢ off. 

Central states mills say the bakery and 
family trades are showing very little in- 
terest in flour. Bookings consist of carlots 
for immediate or nearby delivery. However, 
a few cars for 30-day shipment were placed 
on the books. Specifications are rather light. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are 10¢ 
lower to 20¢ up, clears 10@20¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 30, in 100-1lb. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.05, ordi- 
nary $5.20; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.20; 
bakers flour, soft winter short patent $6, 
cake $6, pastry $5; soft straight $5.15, 
soft clears $4.40, hard winter short patent 
$5.45, standard patent $5.25, clears $4.30; 
spring wheat short patent $5.40, standard 
$5.30, clears $5.20, low protein $4.10. 


Toledo: Most buyers continue to avoid 
long-time operation. That seems to have 
become the generally accepted plan of 
operation, and the break in the May fu- 
ture last week, as much as 8¢ at one time, 
was in accord with buyers’ expectations. 
There has been no impairment in the out- 
look for another bumper wheat crop, with 
harvesting due to start in about a month. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red soft wheat, 
39%¢ rate points to New York; April 30, 
was 3¢ over the close of Chicago May, or 
2.20%. 

EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are only interested, at 
present, in buying for nearby shipments, 
but shipping directions are fairly good. 
The interest of the trade is largely on the 
prospects and development of the new crop 
wheat. Inquiries have picked up consid- 
erably, and the low state of supplies in 
the hands of the bakery trade, particularly 
the retail bakers, is reflected in the urgent 
calls for shipments. Better transportation 
facilities at this time operate to satisfy 
these calls in most cases. On the average, 
it is estimated that bakers have not more 
than 30 days’ protection on their supplies, 
but the hope of lower prices on a bumper 
crop has induced many to hold off large- 
seale forward commitments. Export busi- 
ness continues to show improvement with 
more milling-in-bond for a variety of for- 
eign countries. Production continues low. 

Quotations April 30, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.70@5.75, 
standard $5.60@5.65, first clear $5.50@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.75@5.80, first clear 
$5.45@5.50; soft winter short patent $5.70@ 
5.75, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.45 
@ 4.50. 


New York: Aside from active shipping 
directions, the New York flour market held 
little of interest. An occasional car, to come 
out immediately, was the only business re- 
ported, and even some extremely low prices 
did nothing but demoralize the situation. 
Buyers felt that the imminence of a large 
wheat crop in the Southwest might mean 
definite price recessions and a sale of new 
Kansas standard patents $4.85@4.90 was 
reported. In general there was no active 
interest in the new crop although the 
small replacements of the past months 
have brought contracts on the books to 
low figures. 

The long holdout by sweet goods bakers 
forced a small flurry in soft wheat flours, 
and a number of small lot sales were re- 
ported. On other flours chain bakers seemed 
covered for May, and other large oper- 
ators bought only for two to three weeks’ 
needs, 

Quotations April 30: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $5.60@5.90, standard 
patents $5.45@5.70, clears $5.40@5.60; south- 
western short patents $5.75@6.05, standard 
patents $5.45@5.65; soft winter straights 
$5.25 @5.75. 

Pittsburgh: The fiour market continued 
dull, with no upturn in sight. Retail and 
wholesale bakeries, jobbers and grocers 
continue to buy only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. One of the most interesting features 
of this market is the low price at which 
bids are submitted to the mills for flour. 
The bargain flour prices sought by many 
bakers are not materializing as only one 
or two mills now are considering selling 
flour at prices far below the market quota- 
tions and which are said to afford the 
mills no profits. Recent breaks in wheat 
prices have added no confidence to the 
market. 

Flour orders are dwindling down even 
lower in volume bought by individual firms. 
Family flour sales are only fair, no brok- 
ers or grocers wish to buy other than small 
amounts. They feel secure they can have 
rapid deliveries should their family flour 
needs be greater than now expected.- The 
miners, if they strike, will heighten the 
demand for family flours, but this matter 
will be reckoned with only as the needs 
arise, flour jobbers state. Soft wheat flour 
sales are disappointing. Directions are only 
fair to good. Clears had some increased 
demand but are offered sufficiently to cover 
all sales. Generally speaking the flour sales 
men expect a slow market for flours until 
a very clear picture of wheat yields and 
government buying is afforded. No optimism 
regarding flour sales in immediate future 
is expressed, or seems warranted, by reports 
given when flour men’ assemble at any 
meetings of their trade associations here. 

Quotations April 30, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakery standard patent $5.45@5.55, medium 
patent $5.55@5.62, short patent $5.65@5.70; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.49@5.65, 
medium patent $5.55@5.70, short patent 
$5.60@5.79; clears $5.13@5.54; high gluten 
$5.69@5.86; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.71@6.74, other brands $5.90@6.40; pastry 
and cake flours $5.45@6.51; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.04. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market has 
just completed a week of going nowhere 
in particular, something partially attributa- 
ble to the fact that very little of the com- 


modity changed hands here in recent days, 
In the absence of any incentive to abandon 
their positions on the sidelines, bakers sti} 
display virtually no interest in purchases. 

This quiet tenor of dealings is simi- 
larly refiected in the extremely narrow 
movement of prices, although the list as a 
whole has maintained a firm undertone. 4 
comparison between the current levels of 
individual grades and those of a week ago 
shows most without any variation what- 
ever. 

There was some thinking that part of 
the holding back of orders was based on 
a desire to wait and see what transpired 
after the April 30 loan expiration date. 
Earlier predictions had it there would be 
a heavy movement of wheat after this 
deadline. Reports from the trade indicate 
that the majority of bakers are satisfied 
to continue their hand-to-mouth method of 
operation, and mill representatives see little 
hope of any material pick-up barring a 
sharp break in quotations. 

The obvious plentitude of supply ha; 
made some operators less concerned about 
dwindling stocks on hand than would bh 
the case under normal eircumstances. The) 
seem to feel that flour will be availabl 
for quick shipment whenever they plac: 
orders, and nearly all replenishments bein; 
negotiated involve limited amounts only. 

Some mills persist in offers of flour be 
low prevailing posted prices, but there i 
sparse evidence of any real business be 
ing attracted by these so-called bargains 
They do serve one purpose, however, sound 
ing out the state of things from a buyer’ 
standpoint. And the conclusion current], 
drawn is that the concessions are out o 
line with what bakers are willing to pa) 
now. 

The recent weakness in millfeed, or rath 
er the loss of a portion of the groun 
gained during the spectacular advance o 
the past month or two, is breeding som: 
premonition that the newest development 
will make mills reluctant to sell _ thei: 
flour at any discount because the offai 
action can well deprive them of any lee 
way in making deals with bakery operators 

Bakers appear to be complaining less 
about the state of business, something 
which makes observers wonder if this indi- 
cates improvement has materialized after 
the protracted lag in retail sales or if thé 
absence of complaint is merely a resigna 
tion to accept things as they are, hoping 
they get no worse. 

Export business is at a virtual stand 
still, too. There are no indications of any 
recent transactions and no wheat flour 
has left the local port during the past week. 

Quotations April 30: spring family $6.55 
@ 6:65, high gluten $5.95@6.05, short patent 
$5.85@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85, first clear 
$5.35@5.60; hard winter short patent $5.50 
@5.70, standard $5.40@5.60; soft winter 
standard $5@65.25. 

Boston: Flour quotations are narrowly 
irregular in the Boston market. Trading was 
characterized by most operators as exceed- 
ingly quiet, with buying interest limited 
to supplies sufficient to maintain a work- 
able inventory. 

Prices on springs were unchanged to 5¢ 
lower, with the decline representing a new 
low price for the current year. The range 
in hard winters broadened somewhat with 
outside quotations advancing about 5¢. Soft 
wheat flours were unchanged to 20¢ higher, 
with the advance applying mostly to lots 
of jobbing proportions. 

Most buyers stated that they were wait- 
ing for the movement of the new crop and 
are fully confident that lower prices will 
prevail. The sharp drop in millfeed quota- 
tions apparently was of little concern to 
most buyers even though it is traditional 
that lower feed prices presage firmer flour 
quotations. 

Quotations April 30: spring short patents 
$5.70@5.90, standards $5.60@5.80, high glu- 
ten $5.75@5.95, first clears $5.45@5.64, hard 
winter short patents $5.85@6.15, standards 
$5.55@5.75, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.20@ 
6.45, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
5.90, high ratio $6.05@7.30, family $7.27 
@7.30. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Influenced by the action of 
prices, flour buyers are showing a slightly 
broader interest in purchasing, principal- 
ly on hard winters. The volume of business 
is moderate, with sales generally confined to 
immediate and prompt shipment and, in a 
few instances, through May. Northern 
springs are participating in the increased 
activity, although in a lesser degree, but 
aided considerably by the discount for 
quick shipment. Bookings for beyond 30 
days are very meager, Bakers and job- 
bers are showing more interest in soft 
winters, particularly from the Midwest, but 
booking only in limited quantities and not 
in excess of 30 days’ shipment. Pacific Coast 
soft winters are in slow demand, due to 
their higher price level. Shipping  direc- 
sions are holding up well, showing evi- 
dence that stocks on hand are down to a 
minimum. Export sales are quieter than 
in some time. Active inquiries from the 
Netherlands East Indies and Jamaica are 
being received and theré are indications 
that the Italian Technical Delegation will 
soon be back in the market. South Ameri- 
can export business is rather scanty. 

Quotations April 30, carlots, packed in 
100-1b. multiwall paper bags: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.25@5.35, standard 
$5.10@5.25, first clear $3.90@4.30; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $5.60 @5.75, stand- 
ard $5.45@5.60, first clear $5@5.35, high 
gluten $5.75@5.90; Pacific Coast cake $6.60 
@6.80, pastry $5.85@6.05; soft wheat short 
patent $5.50@6, straight $5@5.25, first clear 
$4.35@4.60, high gluten cake $5.75@6.20: 
all rail basis, shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market is very dull, 
with very little activity in either do- 
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ie or export channels. Millfeed remains 
tight, which offset some easiness in wheat. 
Quotations April 30: family patent $6.80, 
pluestem $5.97, bakery $5.97, pastry $5.76. 

Portland: Government business taken two 
weeks ago was not shared in to any extent 
py terminal mills, the small amounts being 
hooked being taken mostly by the smaller 
interior mills. Other bookings went to Inter- 
mountain and. California mills. One large 
terminal mill is closed down, while others 
on the Coast are operating on half schedule. 
Interior mills. getting government business 
are operating, but consider it only tempo- 
rary. There has been a fair amount of 
Philippine business, but the Gulf is getting 
most of the South American trade. There 
has been a pick-up in domestic business, 
with local buyers more inclined to stretch 
eut their bookings. But domestic business 
jis not large enough to keep mills going 
more than 55 to 60% capacity. But there 
has been a better buying tendency in the 
past couple of weeks. 

Quotations April 30: high gluten $6, all- 
Montana $5.90, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.75, bluestem bakers $5.85, cake $6.60, 
pastry $5.85, whole wheat 100% $5.50, gra- 
ham $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: While domestic busi- 
ness seems to be picking up a little there 
is no improvement in export. There have 
been some inquiries recently but no definite 
bookings have so far materialized. Quota- 
tions April 30: top patent springs for use 
in Canada- $10.90 bbl., seconds $10.40, bak- 
ers $10.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to U.K., government regulation flour 
$11.15 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
June, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is moving in better 
quantities. Quotations April 30: $9.50 bbl., 
secondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Stocks of winter wheat on farms appear 
pretty well cleaned out and there are not 
many offerings. Quotations April 30: $2.05 
@2.10 bu., carlots, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 58,000 bbl., the 
bulk of which was destined for Class 2 
countries. Just over 800 bbl. was reported 
for export to the U.K. Domestic trade is 
moderate, and supplies are moving freely. 
There are ample stocks of wheat in mill 
hands. Quotations April 30: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $11.15@ 
11.30 cottons; second patents $10.65@10.80, 
second patents to bakers $10.15@10.30. 

Vancouver: The new Communist advances 
in China have eliminated any immediate 
Canadian ideas of working flour to that 
country, although there is still some hope 
held out that with the withdrawal of the 
Nationalist headquarters to Formosa or the 
Canton area in South China some inquiries 
from these areas may come in later. 

In the meantime, outside of some regu- 
lar sales to Manila, the export picture for 
Canadian mills working through this port 
is very gloomy. There continues to be a 
fairly steady volume of inquiries coming 
in to Canadian exporters, but none of the 
buyers have been able to establish the 
necessary dollar credits. 

Domestic flour business is moving along 
routine lines, with some improvement noted 
in store sales. Prices are unchanged. Cash 
car quotations for 98's cottons as of April 
30: first patents $11.25, with small lots at 
$11.85; bakers patents $10.75. Western cake 
and pastry flour to the trade is $11.60, with 
small lots at $12.05. Ontario pastry ranges 
$13@14, 








U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
on April 23: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 








Baltimore 3,017 1,261 3 215 283 
Boston 325 226 he ce 7 
Buffalo 806 3,479 551 115 99 
Afloat 500 141 188 aa Pert 
Chicago 1,231 2,826 650 1,489 312 
Duluth 11,701 1,950 312 672 919 
Ft. Worth 4,545 103 149 9 24 
Galveston 3,554 154 ws 2% > 
Hutchinson 9,232 és a ll 6 
Indianapolis 524 ° 917 81 50 a 
Kans, City 25,025 311 66 164 99 
Milwaukee 67 4 44 -. 1,866 
Minneapolis 2,932 408 455 477 3,558 
New Orleans 327 1,313 25 ee as 
New York 977 152 3 oe eu 
Omaha 12,259 550 82 32 49 
Peoria 286 49 oé ee we 
Philad’phia 2,050 605 ie 31 273 
Sioux City 997 88 109 11 58 
St. Joseph 3,642 611 276 5 13 
St. Louis 2,372 1,170 141 18 34 
Wichita 5,808 é my és 
On canal 176 181 ‘ 
On lakes 302 120 bi 
—. -—— ontunm 

Total 92,655 16,618 3,135 3,299 7,593 
Apr. 24, °48 45,873 7,706 1,645 1,232 9,878 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, April 23, 1949 (000’s 
omitted) : 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’; 
ot 383 605 ve 





Sn 

Chicago ......... és ce 431 

| ae mys ay! 130 “2 

Milwaukee ...... : is 54 57 
ee ie 383 1,166 57 


Previous week .. 728 856 892 63 
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CARGILL, INC., LEASES 
ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has leased the Mt. Clare 
Elevator at Baltimore, from the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co., effec- 
tive April 28, 1949. Arne Lukko, man- 
ager of the Baltimore branch office 
of the company, will be in charge of 
merchandising activities at the ele- 
vator, and Wallace Herberg has been 
appointed operating superintendent. 

Mr. Lukko has been with Cargill 
almost 20 years, working at Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo, New York and Wash- 
ington. The grain office at Washing- 
ton was moved to Baltimore in 1947, 
and he has been manager since that 
time. “The acquisition of this eleva- 
tor will permit Cargill to offer the 
local trade a complete grain serv- 
ice,” Mr. Lukko said. 

Mr. Herberg has had 10 years’ 
elevator operation experience with 
Cargill, having been located at the 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and Superior, 
Wis., plants. He is a veteran of 
World War II. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 
FIRST QUARTER EARNINGS 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
net sales in the first quarter of 1949 
were $127,802,860, compared with 
$120,027,500 for the first quarter of 
1948, Clarence Francis, chairman, re- 
ported to the company’s annual 
stockholder meeting April 27. 

Net earnings after provision for 
income taxes were $7,593,797, equiva- 
lent to $1.32 per common share, 
against $8,155,176, or $1.42 per share 
of common stock for the first quar- 
ter of 1948. Gross sales before de- 
ductions for outbound transporta- 
tion, warehousing and discounts were 
$136,818,454 in the 1949 first quar- 
ter and $127,794,911 during the same 
1948 quarter. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending April 23, 
1949, and April 24, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 











--American—, e—in bond—, 
April April April April 
23, 24, 23, 24, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 119,473 62,834 bas 1,021 
Cae Wei ves rs 17,983 8,278 se ead 
ee 3,849 2,430 383 6 
PN wets eines 3,660 1,427 804 Fe 
Pee 10,203 11,740 57 
Flaxseed +» 18,131 3,497 aa 
Soybeans .... 4,603 5,101 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets April 23 (figures 
for corresponding date of -a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (64,000) bu.; 
corn, 609,000 (328,000); oats, none (31,000); 
rye, 1,000 (none); barley, 1,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for April 23 and 30: 


BRAN— April 23 April 30 
pS ies rere $....@ 754.26 §....@ .... 
See ee ere «eee @*44.75 - +» @*45.00 
eT See 37.00@ 37.50 . -@*39.00 
Ge rs ows. o¥s 34.00@ 35.50 35.50@ 36.25 
hare warty 34.00@ 35.50 35.00@ 36.00 


September .... 34.00@ 35.50 34.75@ 35.75 


October ....... -@ 34.25@ 34.75 
SHORTS— 
MIE 5 8 occa os §. 0+ MEE, 88 655 Oe cles 
| ee Py. ..--@ 51.25 50.50@ 51.50 
CS ESS 45.00@ 46.50 45.00@ 46.25 
, MOE 40.00@ 41.50 40.50@ 41.50 
i eee 39.75@ 41.50 39.75@ 41.25 
September 39.50@ 41.50 39.50@ 41.00 
October. ...... oe++@ .... 39.60@ 41.00 
Sales (tons) .. 360 600 


*Sale. tAsked. 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
April April April April 

9 16 23 30 
Four mills 21,891 27,910 22,323 *18,114 
*Three mills. — 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 

The only mill in this great terminal market, 

Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 


is cdcieanannianel 
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Advertisements in this department - 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of an 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — MILLER EXPERIENCED IN 
grinding hard wheat and rye. Address 
10269, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 























WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
ww 2, Minn. 


SALESMAN TO SELL FLOUR AND OTH- 
er baker’s supplies to lLe.l. bakers in 





Baltimore, Md. Give age, education, ex- 
periences and salary expected in first 
letter. Address P.O. Box 2912, Balti- 
more, Md. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 











WANTED — COMPLETE CORN GRITS 
plant or whole, or in part, essential proc- 
essing equipment. In reply advise location 
and approximate cost. Address 10267, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 











pes are In eee ae v ; 

FOR SALE—ONLY BAKERY IN THRIV- 
ing Indiana town. Established for years. 
Selling because of death of husband. 
Wonderful business opportunity for ex- 
perienced baker. Write 10253, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BAKERY IN PROGRESSIVE TOWN, RE- 
tail (wholesale if you wish). Includes 
business, remodeled 44x85 front brick 
building, newly equipped and with leased 
income store. A good Ifivestment. $26,000 
—$15,000 down; or business equipped $12,- 
000—$8,000 down. Paras, 401 E. Main, 
Hartford, Mich., Ph. 121. 
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W.&T. RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
DISCUSSES USE OF DYOX 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe use of chlo- 
rine dioxide in flour treatment as a 
replacement for nitrogen trichloride 
(Agene) was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., at the April 29 
meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

The speaker, director of the flour 
research laboratories for his com- 
pany, said that baking tests and 
gluten studies have shown equal 
dough handling properties for Dyox, 
the company’s trade name for chlo- 
rine dioxide, as compared to nitro- 
gen trichloride. Dyox treatment, he 
said, does not change the pH, dia- 
static activity or enrichment concen- 
tration. 

Other comparisons between Dyox 
and nitrogen trichloride were pre- 
sented, relating to the physical char- 
acteristics of the two gases, amounts 
applied, etc. His formal presentation 
of the data was followed by a short 
discussion period. 

During a business meeting which 
preceded Dr. Parker’s address, Cam- 
eron B. Newell, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., was elected chair- 
man of the section, succeeding Fred- 
erick D. Schmalz, King Midas Flour 
Mills. 

Other officers named to serve dur- 
ing the coming year included C. A. 
Anker, General Mills, Inc., vice chair- 
man; A. J. Kuutti, Cargill, Inc., sec- 


—_ Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
inf con in this file. Ad- 








retary, and Fred Fuehrer, Atkinson 
Milling Co., treasurer. 

The section voted to invite AACC 
to hold its 1951 convention in Minne- 
apolis. Dr. F. C. Hildebrand, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., president-elect of 
AACC, explained that the 1951 con- 
vention city will be selected at the 
1949 convention to be held May 15- 
20 in New York. The 1950 conven- 
tion, he said, has been scheduled to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, during the week of 
May 15. 

The Northwest Section was host to 
the AACC convention in 1944. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


G. W. SANDELL TO GROCERY 
DIVISION RUSSELL-MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS—George W. San- 
dell has joined the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., as an assistant to David 
W. ‘Moore, vice president, grocery 
products division, effective May 2, 
according to an announcement by 
Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Sandell, formerly an account 
executive, Campbell-Mithun, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, will be engaged in 
sales work on the Russell-Miller 
brands of family flour and prepared 
mixes. 





CCC Wheat 


(Continued from page ¥) 


country elevator wheat second and 
terminal elevator grain last. Its in- 
tentions are to get the wheat into 
the export stream as soon as possible, 
it is reported, but trade authorities 
have stated that the physical task of 
moving such a volume in the short 
time remaining before the new crop 
starts crowding is gigantic and trou- 
ble ahead is predicted. 

Various plans to hold farm stored 
wheat at the farm level have been 
rumored recently, but no official an- 
nouncement from the CCC has been 
issued. If a bin sealing program 
is adopted at incentive rates, it is 
predicted that only about 15 million 
bushels will be held on farms. 

The amount of purchase agreement 
Wheat which will be tendered to the 
government during the eligibility pe- 
riod in May is anyone’s guess, ac- 
cording to USDA sources. One pre- 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 
v 


FOR SALE — ONE FISH REVOLVING 
Tray Gas Fired Oven. Tray size, 26”x132". 
Floor space, 11'6"x14'3”. Direct or indi- 
rect heat. Approved safety appliances. 
Oven in use. Selling as is for quick sale 
at $700. Midland Bakeries Co., Peoria, Il. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED | 
v 


WANTED — LARGE LOTS OF “GOOD 
used” bread pans—all styles and sizes; 
also pastry and sweet goods pans. What 











have you to offer in bakery and candy 
machinery? 
Jac-Cartier 
Canada. 


Write Chas. E. 
Ave., 


LePage, 74 


Quebec City, P. Q., 


DWIGHT BUILDING, 


WANTED: 





A Branch Manager 


Independent central states flour mill wants to hire a young 
man to manage sales in eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, preferably from headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


If your experience includes at least five years flour selling, 
and some inside sales management, here is an opportunity for 
you to move ahead and establish a sound future. Your letter 
will be held confidential, so write fully to Box 10243, care The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4. 








KANSAS CITY 


PHONE GRAND 1554 
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diction is that the government will 
receive slightly more than half of 
the approximately 100 million bushels 
recently reported as under purch.se 
agreements. 


Future Plans Unknown 


CCC officials have not revealed 
their future open market buying 
plans, except that on May 2 it was 
announced that the agency would 
entertain offerings of wheat for ship- 
ment through May 10. Previously it 
had been indicated that buying might 
stop after April 30. CCC experts say 
that it must be remembered that all 
of the defaulted loan wheat is not 
in export position and it may be nec- 
essary to stay in the market to keep 
the export pipeline’ filled. It seems 
probable that the CCC will keep its 
procurement goal on a target of 
bringing the new crop wheat price 
into line with the 1949 loan rate, 
which is expected to be about $2.17 
@2.18 bu., basis Kansas City. 

The fact that such a large amount 
of old crop wheat is in surplus sup- 
ply just ahead of an expected new 
bumper crop has had a depressinz 
effect on prices. Regardless of who 
owns the grain, it constitutes a sup- 
ply in excess of market requirements, 
some observers point out. 

May futures broke 8¢ bu. April 28 
at Chicago and closed 5¢ lower than 
a week ago as many holders of 
May contracts decided that they did 
not want delivery and sold out. This 
caused a flurry of storm warnings 
in Washington political circles. 


CCC Weekly Purchases 

The CCC bought 3,394,500 bu. 
wheat, corn, barley, rye and grain 
sorghums during the period from 
noon of April 22 through April 29 
No flour was bought. 

Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 292,497 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 167,739 through Min- 
neapolis, 39,233 through Chicago, and 
91,180 through Portland, Ore. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through April 29, 1949, total 
396,634,328 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
13,429,700 sacks (29,427,716 bu. wheat 
equivalent) of flour. 

Last week’s purchases and cumu- 
lative purchases were as follows (in 
bushels) : 





July 1, 1948 
April 22-29 April 29, 1949 
WERE cc ceccice 590,649 287,395,175 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .. =...... 29,427,716 
Pere re 479,763 18,129,454 
Grain sorghums 1,421,688 16,204,291 
Mee | cdmcnchhwes 203,700 5,099,526 
SD ot estepnss “. andar’ 4,740,960 
QERR voavovices 698,700 $65,064,922 
, Perro re *3,394,500 1426,062,044 
tRevised. 
*Includes 71,180 bu. wheat, and 479,763 
bu. barley acquired under price support 


in flood hazard areas, and 1,421,688 bu. 
grain sorghums acquired on advance de- 
livery under price support. 

tincludes 571,396 bu. wheat, 569,750 bu 
barley and 266,594 bu. eorn acquired under 
price support in flood hazard areas, and 
3,715,241 bu. grain sorghums acquired on 
advance delivery under price support. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT AREA 
GETS NEEDED MOISTURE 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Needed rains 
over the state’s wheat belt ranging 
up to 3 in. have boosted prospects 
for a bumper crop in Oklahoma. Fol- 
lowing upon a week of fine growing 
weather the additional moisture is 
expected to enhance a crop already 
rated as “excellent in the northwest 
and fair in the southwest.” 

Hail fell on a 2 by 20 mile area 
in the northwest, but because of 
wheat being young enough to 
straighten out, damage is small. Corn 
planting is nearing completion in 
most counties. 
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Page Mills are lo- 
cated where choice 
wheats are easy to 
buy. That’s one rea- 
son Page top quality 
never varies. 





THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


AILLING COMPANY, INC. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSON 5; Over a Century of Milling Progress 
SALINA, KANSAS <i 100) « 


























—— HERE'S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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IS KING 


Many things go into the production of a sack 
° of top quality flour, but one of the most im- 
portant is the ability and integrity of its maker. 





For half a century this element has been a 
cornerstone of POLAR BEAR quality. That's 
why hundreds of leading bakers have come to 
rely on its dependable performance. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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She NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


SS ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


















































“It's the Wheat—plus intelligent milling” has been the slogan of 
the Montana Flour Mills Company for over a generation. 


In the milling of SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, ISIS and GOLD CROSS flours 
there has been the advantage of on-the-spot selection of Mont 

wheat made available to our several mills. And with the applica- 
tion of intelligent milling and strict laboratory control we have 
developed flours of such quality and uniformity that they have 
become famous g cia) bakers in every state of 
the Union. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
? 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE: 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Country- Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 

















INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











A minister was very fond of cherry 
brandy, and one of his elders thought 
he would play a joke on him. 

“T’ll give you a bottle of cherry 
brandy,” he said, “if you will prom- 
ise to acknowledge it in the church 
magazine.” 

The minister undertook to do this, 
and soon a paragraph appeared in 
the magazine, thanking the donor for 
his gift of fruit and the spirit in 
which it was given. 


¢¢¢ 


“You're a cheat!” the first lawyer 
accused his opponent. 

“You're a liar!” the other retorted. 

Then from the judge: “Now that 
these attorneys have identified each 
other, we shall proceed with the 


case.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Wilson took the ticket the agent 
gave him, picked up his change and 
walked away. A few minutes later he 
was back again at the ticket window. 

“You gave me the wrong change 
just now,” he said to the clerk. 

“Sorry,” said the agent, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “it cannot be 
rectified now. You should have called 
my attention to it at the time you 
bought your ticket.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then,” said 
Wilson, with a faint smile. “I’m not 
worrying. You gave me $5 too much.” 


¢¢¢ 


Sandy bought two tickets on a 
raffle and won a $2,000 car. But 
when friends called him to congratu- 
late him, they found him very de- 
jected. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’ 
ye?” they asked. 

“It’s that second ticket,’”’ mourned 
Sandy, “I canna imagine why I ever 


bought it.” 
*¢ ¢ 


Max watched the old-timer order 
a beer and toss off the brew in a 
lightning gulp. Another and another 
all went down the hatch in a frac- 
tion of a second. 

“Do you always drink your beer 
like that?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the old-timer. “Ev- 
er since my accident.” 

“What accident?” inquired Max. 

“Why, the day I had a beer 
knocked over.” 


e¢ ¢ 


A very little boy came home de- 
jected from his first day at school. 

“Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he said. 

“Why not, dear?” 

“Well, I can’t read ’n’.I can’t write 
’n’ they won't let me talk—so what’s 


the use?” 
*?¢?F 
“Paw.” 
“Now what?” 
“Why didn’t Noah swat both flies 
when he had such a good chance?” 


e¢ ¢ 


Jones: Mr. Smith, your daughter 
said she would be my wife— 

Mr. Smith: Can’t blame anyone 
but yourself—coming around here 
every night! 





















































Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red ... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 
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Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 





For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment B-16 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 











Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HERE is nothing more efficient in the way of 
travel than the air . . . nothing more modern and 
up-to-date than American planes. That’s why the plane 
is such a good symbol of AMERICAN flours, the flours 
milled to do an expert, efficient baking job, reflecting 
savings in any baker’s production costs. It’s wise to 


buy AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


| O 
i Si ericaon Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G.M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 





SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
\ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

sBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE -; 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "n° 











GROWN 


MILLS) 
; OREGON 
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Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 





DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
‘SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY »« 


BAKERS 





CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- 





‘a 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete Grass Roots” 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not selection ig our sys 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is & Prseng 





guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 


ALNUT CREEK mitine 


GREAT BEND, KANSA 
Quality Millers for More Than 70 Years + THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mer 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














LABORATORY 


Exclusively a Cereal € 


SERVICE 


Laboratory fe 


Flour, Feedand Grats 


hits me Galil aae or the 


ifnodustries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING 
Corby Bld st 


LABORATORIES, Ine 
Joseph, Mo 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exch 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minnearolis. Minn. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St, Louls, Mo. 








“ee of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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GRAIN me) esas 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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THERE ARE “SECONDS” IN FLOUR PROCESSING TOO 


Just as the “seconds” give invaluable aid to the boxer, so will the N-A 
Flour Service Division help you in any problems encountered in the maturing, 
bleaching and enriching of flour. 

With over twenty-five years’ experience, the N-A Flour Service Division 
can expertly study your operations and thus correctly apply their time-tested 
products to these phases of your flour processing. 

On 24-hour duty, the N-A serviceman will promptly answer your call 
and thus be immediately available to “second” for you. Moreover, his frequent 
and thorough inspections of your bleaching, maturing and enriching equipment 
prevent last minute “emergencies” and guarantee a smooth, efficient operation. 

Why not call your nearest N-A Representative and 
let him demonstrate how the N-A Flour Service Division 
can be your “second.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


How to buy the world’s most 
powerful weapon—only 10c 


WHAT IS IT?—the atom bomb, a new death ray, a 
form of bacterial warfareP On the contrary, it’s a 
weapon against war—the most effective, most economi- 
cal ever devised. It’s called the United Nations. And it 
costs, including the UN’s 12 specialized agencies, only 
10c a person a year for the world’s two billion people. 


Look what your dimes have bought since the UN Char- 
ter was adopted: 


They’ve bought peace instead of war in Trieste, India 
and Indonesia. They’ve bought a promising new de- 
mocracy in explosive Palestine. They’ve bought food, 
clothing and medicine for war-battered children. . 

vaccines to check epidemics . . . research to raise better 


crops ...new schools where old ones were bombed 
to rubble. 


In only four years, the United Nations has proved itself 
to be the one great hope of man...the one mighty 
weapon that may make future wars impossible. It de- 
serves your continuing support in the crucial days ahead. 





